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NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  26,  1921 


TTie  dominance  of  The  Daily  News  in  the  six-day  field  is  strikingly  revealed  in  the  following  statement 
of  display  advertising  for  the  month  of  February,  1921. 

Books . the  daily  news 

The  Daily  News,  3,853  lines. 

Next  highest  score,  3,839  lines. 

Churches . the  daily  news 

The  Daily  News,  5,288  lines. 

Next  highest  score,  66 1  lines. 

Clothing  -  -  -  -  -  •  -  -  THE  DAILY  NEWS 

The  Daily  News,  194,335  lines. 

Next  highest  score,  1 83, 1 84  lines. 

Department  Stores . the  daily  news 

The  Daily  News,  393,071  lines. 

Next  highest  score,  236,655  lines. 
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THE  DAILY  NEWS 


The  Daily  News,  44,421  lines. 
Next  highest  score,  13,100  lines. 


Foodstuffs  -  -  -  - 

The  Daily  News,  34,457  lines. 

Next  highest  score,  23,600  lines. 

Furniture  -  -  -  - 

The  Daily  News,  55,840  lines. 

Next  highest  score,  31,062  lines. 

Household  Utilities  - 

The  Daily  News,  6,150  lines. 

Next  highest  score,  6,080  lines. 

Real  Estate  -  -  -  - 

The  Daily  News,  5,771  lines. 

Next  highest  score,  3,230  lines. 

Total  Display  Advertising 

The  Daily  News,  1,018,150  lines. 

Next  highest  score,  679,633  lines. 
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“OHIO 


In  any  National  Advertising  Campaign,  whether 
of  minor  or  major  importance,  these  Ohio  news- 
,  papers  are  sure  to  bring  results.  Ohio  people  want 

to  know  about  your  goods— what  they  are,  why 
they  are  better  than  the  other  fellow’s,  what  the 
prices  are  and,  particularly,  just  where  your  goods 
are  on  sale. 

Tell  them  about  your  local  representative.  Locate  your  merchandise  so  that  they 
may  go  to  their  own  town  merchant— and  be  sure  of  getting  the  right  merchant— 
and  you  will  get  results. 


The  last  census  showed  that  there  are  21  cities  in 
Ohio  with  over  25,000  population,  and  each  city 
has  its  own  home  newspaper.  No  other  paper  will 
do  and  no  other  paper  can  sell  your  merchandise. 
Co-operate  with  Ohio  merchants  and  increase  your 
sales  in  one  of  the  best  trading  territories  in  the 
country.  Cultivate  Ohio. 
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Government  Stetements,  October  let»  1920.  tPublieher's  Statement. 
B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  October  1st,  1920. 


At  Washington 

Frederick  William  Wile 

represents  the 


PUBLIC 


The  Germans  feared  Wile  so  that  As  head  of  the  Washington  Bu- 
on  the  night  of  the  declaration  of  war,  reau  of  the  Public  Ledger,  he  is 
they  arrested  him  as  “a  British  spy.”  already  well  known  to  President  Hard¬ 
ing,  as  he  is  to  other  statesmen 
Although  an  American  he  was  throughout  the  world, 
from  1906  to  1914  in  Berlin  for  Lord 

Northcliffe,  who  has  said  that  if  the 
facts  which  Mr.  Wile  sent  about  Ger¬ 
many’s  military  preparations  had  been 
heeded,  England  would  not  have  been 
caught  unprepared. 


Through  the  Ledger  Syndicate 
newspapers  may  obtain  exclusive  city 
rights  to  Mr,  W He  *s  dispatches. 


PUBLIC 


PHILADELPHIA 
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‘‘Concentration  is  the  Nation's  Watchword" 


Concentrate  in 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 


Metropolitan  Population  -  -  -  3,000,000 

City  Population .  1,823,779 

Dwellings  in  Philadelphia  -  -  -  390,000 

Persons  per  Home  -  -  -  -  4.7 


The  circulation  of  The  Bulletin  for  the  month  of  February  was: 

509,062  r£ 

Exceeding  all  previous  months  of  publication. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost 
by  concentrating  your  advertising  in  the 
newspaper  “nearly  everybody  reads”-— 


Bulletin 

The  Bulletin’s  circulation  reaches  far  beyond  the  highest 
point  ever  attained  by  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Bulletin  is  the  only  Philadelphia  newspaper  which 
prints  its  circulation  figures  regularly  every  day. 


No  prize,  premium,  guessing,  coupon  or  other  artificial  methods  of  stimulating  circulation  are  used  hy  The  Bulletin 


EDLTOR&  PUBLISHER 


Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  P.  M.  on  the  Thursday  preceding  the  date 
of  publication — by  the  Editor  and  Publisher  Co.,  Suite  1117,  New  York  World  Build¬ 
ing,  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone  Elxchange,  Beekman  4330 
Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
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Again  We  Have  The  Old  Question---What  Is  News? 

jSr  Philip  Gibbs  Says  There  Was  No  News  in  Military  Movements  During  the  World  War — Sees 


By  RALPH  D.  CASEY 


Mr.  Casey,  who  is  now  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald,  was  for¬ 
merly  lecturer  in  journalism  at  the  University  of  Washington  and  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Seattle  I*ost-lntelligencer. 


Tlis  from  Sir  Philip  Gibbs,  who  Xheii  Sir  Philip  shifted  his  theory  of  jingoistic  utterances  of  the  unstable  and 
iJiioed  ®  ation  as  a  war  different  ground  to  give  foolish.  Sir  Philip  believes  that  can 

.ncsf^-dent,  a  few  days  before  h.s  re-  f^rce  to  the  point  he  was  making.  Ev-  hardly  be  avoided. 

vjra  toEngland  fo  lotvmg  a  ^  ^rything  in  the  war  was  news.  A  psy-  “Some  one  gets  up  in  Parliament  and 

"t  ""^"narv  at  first  blush  vet  in  ev-  ‘^^°'°8'cal  account,  if  it  revealed  the  makes  a  sensational  statement  about  the 
cxraunii  •  .  ,  -i  ,  .  meant  mind  of  a  people  at  war,  even  United  States,”  he  said.  “A  dozen  more 

:mm  m  greater  detad  what  he  meant  ^  neivs.  worthy  and  intelligent  men  in  the  House 

Sir  Philip  revealed  the  secret  of  his  ,  .  .  ,  , ,  inieiiigent  inen  in  me  nouse 

«n  eminence  as  a  journalist  world  may  have  ,  said  reassuring  and  friendly 

“There  was  no  news  in ‘a  despatch  that  j’’®  sensadonal  statements 

j  ..  will  be  cabkd  to  America;  the  wise  and 

fofexaXor  A  description  of  the  rehabilitation  of  tactful  things  that  were  said  will  be 

Philip.  AVhat  did  the  reader  over  here  devastated  areas  of  France  would  omitted.  I  don  t  see  how  you  can  pre- 
think  when  he  read  these  accounts?  ‘^e  ordinary  vent  this.  It  is  the  unusual  thing  that 

Vm  often  he  could  get  no  clear  under-  ^>'’P  such  a  ^t^es  into  the  mind,  and  it  will  be  printed. 

.  .  jing  of  the  war.  The  names  of  interesting.  The  public  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean 

hese  villages  did  not  convey  the  pic-  Readers  of  his  post  helium  despatches  must  learn  to  understand  this  and  allow 
•■'re  of  what  the  war  was  like  ”  "  ‘H  recall  his  account  of  a  visit  to  Dou-  their  own  judgment  to  weigh  the  facts 

aumont.  the  Valley  of  the  .Marne,  m  their  true  proportion.” 

Writing  a  Battles  Thrill  Amiens,  Creil,  after  the  guns  had  been  .  ,  r  ,•  c  k 

The  concise  accounts  of  operations  silenced :  the  story  of  the  peasants  “gath-  ^  Journalutic  Exchange 

iniciilarly  during  the  period  when  the  ering  up  the  tawny  sheaves”  in  the  har-  But  international  good  feeling  will  be 

Mlikitrcnt  armies  were  facing  each  vest  fields  over  which  armies  had  fought,  promoted  if  journalists  in  the  leading 
ilier  at  stalemate,  gave  a  drab  record  Gibbs  put  his  theory  into  practice  after  nations  will  cultivate  each  other’s  friend- 
'M  reflection  of  the  war.  The  fight  war  time.  ship.  The  interchange  of  newspapei’men 

sas  a  grim,  slow-moving  game,  chang-  “Anything  that  bears  down  upon  the  among  the  newspapers  of  different  na- 
;ng  little  from  day  to  day,  month  to  common  life  of  mankind  I  think  is  tions,  as  college  professors  are  some- 

. "That  was  what  Sir  Philip  meant  news,”  Sir  Philip  said,  as  a  sort  of  sum-  times  interchanged,  is  not  practicable. 

*Wn  he  explained  there  was  no  news  mation  of  his  conception  of  what  inter-  but  Sir  Philip  attaches  a  high  degree  of 
:n  the  conflict.  But  the  routine  de-  ests  people — what  is  news.  importance  to  the  interchange  of  im- 

■atches  from  the  front  passed  for  news  sjr  Philip  has  very  definite  views  on  portant  articles  among  newspapers  of 
nevertheless.  Gibbs  thought  the  real  work  of  a  correspondent — a  peacj  different  nations.  How  effective  this  can 
"i’j  consisted  in  something  else.  He  correspondent  as  well  as  a  war  corres-  be  as  a  vehicle  of  understanding,  Sir 
^Hiissed  briefly  the  theory  he  held,  pondent.  And  he  believes  the  reporter  Philip  explained  by  saying: 

dispatches,  gf  events  of  international  importance  can  “Edward  Price  Bell,  an  American 
“Th  n  ’  the  ^  War,  piay  j^is  part  in  softening  international  journalist,  has  helped  to  clear  up  misun- 

■  *  f  u**  Sornme,  com-  discords  and  in  helping  to  promote  ami-  derstandings  that  existed  in  England 

.  I'll' ns  of  his  news  stories  just  as  they  cable  relations  among  peoples.  about  America’s  attitude  toward  the 

white-heat  at  the  front,  press  will  continue  to  report  the  League  of  Nations.  Bell  explained  the 

»ill  decide  for  themselves  whether  his 

iudgment  was  good  on  what  really  was - - 

tke  lifter  of  the  war. 


Anything  that  bear,  down  up- 
on  the  common  life  of  man¬ 
kind,  1  think,  is  news.— ^Sir 
Philip  Gibbs. 


A 


Si 


6 
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MORGAN  HEADS  OHIO  GROUP 


G.  B.  Parker,  of  Oklahoma  News,  New 
Editor  of  Cleveland  Press 


Victor  Morgan,  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  has  been  appointed  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Ohio  group  of  the  Scripps- 
McKae  League 


able  period  after  leaving  public  schools. 

The  real  journalist  will  adopt  that  form 
of  expression  that  best  reveals  life. 

Dickens  was  a  great  journalist  and  his 
charm  consists  in  his  abandon  and  dis¬ 
cursiveness  and  obliviousness  to  formal¬ 
ism.  Would  he  have  written  in  this 
style  if  he  had  been  under  the  eye  of  a 
tutor  in  Oxford?” 

Sir  Philip  was  asked  to  point  out 
what  he  considered  were  the  differences 
between  the  great  .\mcrican  and  Eng¬ 
lish  newspapers,  and  where,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion.  the  .American  press  could  take  a 
leaf  from  the  book  of  the  English  jour¬ 
nalist.  Time  did  not  permit  him  to  in¬ 
dulge  this  discussion  at  length.  He  said 
the  English  papers  were  more  stodgy; 
that  the  Englishman  took  more  time  to 
ruminate.  The  .\merican  newspaper  was 
quick  and  bright. 

“I  think  the  principal  criticism  I  have 
to  offer  is  that  the  -American  newspaper 

docs  not  give  a  contiiiuous  picture  of  ,,  ,  ,  ,„i  i  v 

events.”  Sir  Philip  said.  “I  have  fol-  I';*rk^.  editor  of  the  Oklahoma  Neus. 
lowed  the  news  of  the  Irish  situation  ^ ^cripps  organ, za- 

with  dilhcultv.  The  American  press  ^P-^tor  on  the  News  ami 

gives  what  happened  this  morning  or  climbed  the  ladder  to  editor.  .MrMor- 
vesterdav.  The  English  is  more  in- 

clined  to  tell  what  happened  on  Wed-  •*»<> 

nesdav  and  Thursdav  also,  and  what  may  '‘'cnt.hed  with  the  Press  for  many  years, 
happen  probably  tomorrow  in  the  light  ‘ '’cwspapers  o  the  Ohio  group  that 
of  this  background  of  events.  The  editorial  direction 

English  press  tries  to  summarize  the  are  the  Cknelan.l  Prc;^s.  Cincinnati  Post, 
event  from  A  to  Zed.  You  appear  to  aet  tm’hus  Citizen,  Toledo  Neiis-Bee 
^ly  B,  C  and  D.”  1-''  -  _ ^  -» 

nlB^nterprem^  article,  accompanySUB?'*^’*'  ~  ^ 

ing  the  news,  is  tWu 


PRES.  HARDING  CLEARS 
BUSINESS  PATHS 


days.^  The  new  budget  system  « 


Senator  Edge  Predict*  New  Budget 
System  by  April  21 — Says  Excess 
Profits  Tax  Must  Be  Repealed 
and  Foreign  Trade  Developed 


Victor  Morgan 


of  Newspapers 
succeed  Earle 
Martin  who  was 
named  president 
of  the  News- 
jiaper  Enterprise 
-A  s  s  o  c  i  ation, 
which  is  in  the 
Course  of  re-or¬ 
gan  i  z  a  t  i  o  11,  a 
short  time  ago. 

Mr.  Mo  r  g  a  n 
will  he  succeed¬ 
ed  as  editor  of 
Press  bv  Ci.  B. 


Accommodation  to  the 
reader  of  the  English  newspaper. 

“I  am  inclined  to  think  things  fall 
more  into  their  proper  place  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  papers,  but  of  course  this  is  all  the 
point  of  view  of  one  accustomed  to 
English  journalistic  methods.  I  feel 
there  is  more  a  sense  of  proportion  in 
the  news. 

“In  discussing  the  Irish  que.stion  here 
in  America  I  told  the  audiences  I  ad¬ 
dressed  nothing  new  about  the  history 
and  events  there.  American  readers  have 
been  following  the  Irish  question,  but 
the  whole  significance  of  the  problem 
seem  to  burst  upon  many  of  them  when 
the  related  events  over  a  long  period 
were  sketched  out.  I  think  this  may  be 


New  “Sunday”  for 


S.\x  I'R.NNCisro. — A  new  jiapcr,  the 
Sunday  Times  or  the  Sunday  Sun,  is  to 
appear  March  27.  It  will  be  four  pages 
and  will  circulate  mainly  among  the  ho¬ 
tels.  Telegraph  service  will  be  supplied 
by  the  United  Press.  I.  \.  Partridge, 
formerly  of  the  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  will  be  editor  and  the  Stamm  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  publisher. 


Senator  Walter  E.  Edge  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  came  over  to  New  York  March  22 
to  assure  his  old  advertising  agency  as¬ 
sociates  of  the  New  York  Council  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  A.  that  President  Harding’s 
administration  fully  realizes  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  quickly  removing  the  obstacles 
now  blocking  the  path  of  .\tiierican  hus- 
iiess  progress  and  that  they  can  expect 
very  soon  official  notification  from 
Washington  that  “the  Govertimctit  is 
once  again  behind  business.” 

The  Senator  predicted  that  ’within  10 
days  after  Congress  convenes,  .April  11. 
a  new  budget  system  will  have  been  en¬ 
acted  which  will  sound  the  long  awaited 
signal  for  business  advance  to  normalcy. 
For  the  meantime,  he  appealed  to  the 
press  and  to  advertising  men  and  women 
to  spread  this  assurance  as  wide  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  to  discourage  pessiniism. 

“I  am  thoroughly  convinced,”  the  Sen¬ 
ator  said,  “that  the  new  -Administration 
realizes  that  the  Government  must  be 
brought  closer  than  ever  before  to  bus¬ 
iness  and  husiness  brought  closer  to  the 
Goveriiiiient.  For  this  reason  the  Pres¬ 
ident  needs  the  help  and  encouragement 
of  every  business  man  in  the  nation. 
Each  has  as  urgent  a  duty  to  perform  in 
peace  as  he  had  in  war  in  spreading  the 
gosjiel  of  optimism  during  the  painful 
period  we  are  finding  it  necessary  to  pass 
through  in  order  to  get  back  to  normal. 
We  fully  realize  that  everyone  is  in¬ 
tently  waiting  the  word  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  hac’K  of  business  again.  This 
is  certain  to  come  within  the  next  few 


‘AS  SLOW  AS 


PHILADELPHIA” 

—Kill 


practically  ready  and  should  be  enaawl 
within  10  days  after  Congress  cori3 
on  April  11.  “ 

“The  big  problem  before  us  is  to 
down  expenditures  and  at  the  same  ti-- 
find  new  ways  and  means  of  scientific^ 
increasing  revenues.  The  excess  pr^ 
tax  is  unscientific  and  must  be  repealed  I 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  there" 
no  excess  profits  to  be  found  these  da 

“Another  vital  matter  is  foreign  tra 
.Although  I  am  protectionist,  I  am  th 
oughly  convinced  that  we  must  drop 
ideas  of  a  high  range  of  tariff,  if  J 
ever  expect  to  do  business  with  the  - 
of  the  world.  If  not.  then  we  mij* 
just  as  well  start  now  to  scrap  our  m* 
chant  marine. 

“We  must  also  take  immediate  strL 
to  reduce  the  exchange  rate  on  forej 
moneys.  W’e  cannot  continue  to  insist- 
a  differential  of  25  per  cent  to  300 -i 
cent  in  payments  for  -American  goods 

“No  business  can  be  done  ahsolot; 
one-sided.  We  cannot  expect  to  s 
goods  and  buy  nothing  in  return. 
tariff  enacted  must  he  laid  on  scienc: 
grounds.  Individual  consideration  m. 
be  given  each  item  involved  in  orj^ 
that  American  manufacturers  may 
adequate  protection,  hut  not  to  the  J 
tent  of  killing  our  chances  for  forei 
trade.  We  must  buy  in  order  to  s| 
We  cannot  prosper  by  confining  : 
business  to  ourselves,  alone. 

“These  are  just  a  few  of  the  problei 
that  confront  President  Harding.’ L 
certain  the  policy  of  the  new  adrair. 
tration  now  being  formulated  will  pbA 
.America  again  on  the  best  of  terms  wij 
the  rest  of  the  world  and  demonstra 
that  we  are  again  willing  to  exchaij 
ideas  and  goods.” 

The  occasion  of  Senator  Edge’s  sl| 
was  the  monthly  luncheon  of  the  N 
A'ork  Council  of  the  A.  A.  .A.  A.  Chrl 
man  Joseph  -A.  Hanff,  who  presidij 
announced  that  within  the  next  th 
weeks  the  New  York  Council  will  hi®' 
a  10th  anniversary  celebration 


PHILADELPHIA.— It  may  still  be 
the  fashion  in  Manhattan — and 


.Albaiiv  and  Hartford  possiblv.  to  pull 
because  the  newspapers  have  not  pre-  that  old  joke,  from  time  to  tiiiie.  about 


sented  continuous  narratives  of  what  has 
happened  with  the  background  of  inter¬ 
related  past  events.” 


S.  N.  P.  A.  MEETING  JUNE  20-22 


Battery  Park  Hotel  at  Asheville  Named 
a*  Convention  Center 

The  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  at  the  Battery  Park  Hotel, 

-Asheville,  N.  C.,  June  20,  21  and  22, 
the  week  following  the  -Associated  -Ad-  in  other  places,  was  divided  into  two 
vertisiiig  Clubs  of  the  World  conven-  parts,  journalistically  sfieaking.  There 
tion  in  .Atlanta.  Secretary  W.  C.  Johnson  "as  that  well-known  period  of  daylight 
announced  this  week.  known  as  Daytime,  which,  in  turn,  was 

In  the  past  the  S.  N.  P.  A.  convention  succeeded  by  the  equally  well-known 


Philadelphia  being  slow.  .And  far  be  it 
from  Philadelphia  to  take  the  joy  out 
of  anybody’s  life.  But  in  the  nieanwhile 
the  Quaker  City  continues  to  speed 
things  up — by  degrees,  possibly,  but 
nevertheless  to  step  along  a  little  live¬ 
lier  with  each  passing  season.  And  the 
Philadelphia  newspapers  are  decidedly 
to  the  foreground  in  this  particular  re¬ 
spect. 

In  the  olden  days — and  they  were  not 
so  very  long  ago — a  day  in  Philadelphia. 


has  been  held  early  in  July  at  the 
Grove  Park  Inn,  at  .Asheville  and  the 
changes  in  date  have  been  made  this 


Night. 

Lately,  however,  the.se  two  periods 
have  heeii  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to 


year  so  that  publishers  and  advertising  the  welding  point,  until  to-day,  in-so-far 
men  who  will  attend  the  .A.  -A.  C.  W.  as  the  average  citizen’s  opportunity  to 
meeting  from  Monday  to  Thursday  of  get  a  late  jiaper  is  concerned.  Time  in 
the  previous  week  can  be  present  at  the  ‘Philadelphia  has  resolved  itself  into  just 
publishers’  gathering  without  loss  of  one  period — one  continuous  Day  of 


time  and  without  extra  transportation. 


World  Contempt  Hearing  March  28 

Hearing  of  the  contempt  of  court 
charges  against  four  members  of  the 
New  Aork  World  staff  has  been  post-  appear  from  time  to  time  throughout 
poned  until  March  28.  due  to  the  illness  the  dav,  and  with  the  baseball  season 


twenty-four  hours. 

The  first  editions  of  the  afternoon 
papers  are  on  the  street  almost  in  time 
to  meet  many  of  the  people  on  their 
way  downtown  to  work.  Other  editions 


of  the  chief  counsel  for  the  defense. 


Sacramento  Sunday  News  Quits 

Sacramento,  Cal. — The  Sunda\  News, 
a  weekly  newspaper  established  here  in 
1894,  has  suspended  publication. 


just  about  to  open,  the  Sporting  Extras 
carrying  the  full  bo.x  scores,  will  run 
the  edition  schedule  late  into  the  after¬ 
noon  and  sometimes  early  into  the  eve¬ 
ning. 

.As  for  the  morning  papers,  anyone 


who  attempts  to  laugh  at  Philadelphia’s 
e.xpense  the.se  days  reckons  indeed  with¬ 
out  a  knowledge  of  what  the  aforesaid 
morning  papers  are  doing.  Before  the 
advent  of  the  Bull  Dog  Edition  he  was 
indeed  a  late  stayer-out  in  Philadelphia 
who  was  able  to  bring  home  with  him 
a  copy  of  “next  morning’s  paper.’’  But 
with  the  coming  of  the  Bull  Dog  the 
morning  paper  began  going  to  press 
earlier  and  earlier. 

Lately  there  has  been  a  particularly 
keen  race  on  among  these  papers,  espe¬ 
cially  The  Record,  The  North  .American, 
and  The  Inquirer.  .At  first  they  began 
appearing  on  the  streets  about  midnight. 
Then  one  of  them  moved  up  its  schedule 
so  as  to  catch  the  theater  crowds  a  little 
after  eleven,  and  before  very  long  the 
other  two  had  advanced  their  Bull  Dog 
schedules  accordingly.  Soon  one  of  the 
trio  appeared  on  the  street  at  about 
10.50.  Then  one  of  the  others  made  its 
appearance  at  ten  o’clock. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  the  race 
has  been  getting  hotter,  and  one  night 
recently  The  Record  was  on  the  street 
at  9:15.  which  is  about  as  close  to  the 
“danger  point”  as  any  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  dare  go.  Said  danger  point  being 
of  course  the  well-known  Associated 

Press  .schedule  which  does  not  permit 

any  morning  paper  member  to  put  out 
an  issue  containing  any  -A.  P.  dispatches 
before  9  p.  m. 

All  of  which  would  seem  to  suggest 
that  at  the  next  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Union  of  -Amalgamated 
Jokesmiths  a  resolution  be  introduced 
forbidding  any  future  reference  to  the 

time-worn  and  antiquated  joke  about 

Philadelphia  being  slow  and  behind  the 
times. 


J.  M.  GIBBON  HEADS  AUTHORS 


Basil  King  American  Vice-PresiJest  if 
New  Canadian  Association 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Pubushei) 

Montre-xl. — The  Canadian  Authoi 
.Association  was  formed  here  last  »al 
at  a  convention  of  journalists  and  otkf 
writers.  Nine  branch  centers  in  Cana: 
and  one  for  Canadian  authors  in  til 
United  States,  each  under  a  vice-prt* 
ident,  were  decided  upon,  with  centrf 
offices  of  the  association  in  Montrop 
Ottawa,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg  fors^ 
cessive  periods  of  three  years  easj 
Montreal  was  awarded  first  choice. 

Officers  are:  President,  J.  Mun 
Giblxm,  Montreal ;  Secretary,  Ben® 
K.  Sandwell,  Montreal;  Treasurer, 
Ham  Stewart  Wallace,  Toronto. 

King  of  Bo.ston  was  elected  a  vice-prff 
ident.  A  committee  was  appointed 
deal  with  copyright  legislation  now 
fore  the  House  of  Commons,  Otta»^ 
consisting  of  Arthur  Stringer,  Madif 
Macbeth.  Warwick  Qiipnian  and  Rol' 
ert  Stead. 


Century  for  Norwalk  Hour 

Bridgeport,  Conn. — Plans  are  li^ 
made  for  the  celebration  of  iBe  ID® 
birthday  of  the  Norwalk  (Conn.)  He. 
which  will  occur  this  spring. 


Alabama’s  Newest  Daily 

-Att.vlla,  .Ala. — The  Daily  New  I* 
been  established  here  as  a 
Herbert  Pettus  and  J.  W.  Mills- 
Pettus  is  editor. 


IPEN  SHOP’*  FIGHT  IS  QUICKLY  ENDED 
BY  THREE  LITTLE  ADS 


City  Store  Advertising  Manager  Makes  Capital  Out  of 
Possible  Catastrophe  By  Clever  Use  of 
Newspaper  Space 


jSingle  handed,  however,  Mr.  Gallo- 
advertising  manager  for  the  Witt 
3  I’.ing  Company  stopped  all  picketing 
jrooghMii  the  city  and  satisfied — for 
It  time  being,  at  any  rate — Labor’s 
feenhat  warped  opinion  of  the  “open 


A  Cheerful  End 

Not  content  with  the  fact  that  he  had 
stopped  the  picketing  and  incidentally 
increased  the^  store’s  business  approxi¬ 
mately  10  per  cent,  Mr.  Galloway  gave 
two  of  the  pickets  jobs  in  the  store. 

One  of  the  jobs  was  painting  the  in¬ 
terior  of  one  of  Witt’s  display  windows, 
and  there  were  many  who  passed  that 
day  who  recognized  the  protesting  picket 
transformed  into  a  placid  painter. 


(glided  is  not 
K  his  chief 
■mn  space  in 
'ertisements  'of 


•ilo  say  he  did  A 
fcrely  accurat® 
t.pin  was  a  sil( 
fe  daily  newspap( 
lin's. 


We  understand  that  we  have  been 
boycotted  by  a  few  union  men.  We 
regret  this  very  much  because  we 
would  like  to  see  them  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  savings  we  are  offering 
on  good  clothes  and  furnishings. 
However,  we  are  not  going  to  fall 
out  with  the  union  man  or  any  other 
man  because  he  don’t  trade  with  us 
and  we  are  not  going  to  boycott  the 
UNIONS  because  we  don't  believe 
in  the  BOYCOTT  METHOD. 


kin  November  23  the 


Newswriters  A*k  Increase 

Scranton,  Pa. — The  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  Newswriters’  Union,  No.  3,  of 
this  city,  will  soon  begin  conferences 
with  the  Scranton  publishers  on  a  new 
wage  agreement.  The  present  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  union  with  the  publishers 
will  expire  on  April  30.  The  newswrit¬ 
ers  intend  to  seek  the'  same  working 
conditions  with  a  substantial  increase 
in  wages.  All  newswriters  in  Scranton 
are  affiliated  with  the  union,  of  which 
Edward  J.  Hart  of  the  Times  is  presi¬ 
dent. 


ONEn-TWO— THREEr-AND  OUT! 


Order  Billboards  Removed 

Houston,  Tex. — The  City  Council  hau 
passed  an  ordinance  directing  the  re¬ 
moval  forthwith  of  all  billboards  on 
Main  street  and  Montrose  boulevard. 
This  ordinance  follows  the  expiration  of 
a  temporary  injunction  granted  about 
sixty  days  ago. 


■tempting 

Discount  on  all 
Kuppenheimer  Suits 
and  Overcoats 


'anta^e 


Newspaper  Campaign  for  Motorcycles 

Buffalo. — Plans  for  a  national  cam¬ 
paign  to  advertise  the  motorcycle  were 
made  at  a  meeting  here  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  national  association  of 
motor  cycle,  parts  and  accessories  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers.  The  campaign  will 
be  planned  to  increase  the  popularity  of 
the  motorcycle.  It  is  expected  a  fund 
of  $75,000  to  $100,000  will  be  raised.  A 
large  portion  of  the  fund  will  be  invested 
in  newspaper  advertising. 


Oel  Your 
Share  of  (he 
ProflU 


uciieve  that  the  non-union 
‘  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
*ork  on  the  same  job  as  the 
"  man.  Of  course  we  know 
t  many,  very  many,  new- 
2nvd  ways  of  doing  things,  but 
“  >  as  yet  has  improved  upon 
open-heart,  the  open-shop  and 
®P«n-hand  way  of  dealing  with 
'  md  in  order  to  achieve  best 


Another  for  Payne,  Bums  &  Smith 

J.  Douglas  Gessford,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record, 
announces  the  appointment  of  Payne, 
Burns  &  Smith  as  foreign  advertising 
representatives  of  his  paper.  New 
York  local  advertising  will  continue  to 
be  handled  by  the  O’Flaherty  Suburban 
List. 


Simple  sentence*,  subtle  sarcasm  and  serious  conclusions  made  these  advertisement* 
perform  their  duty — and  this  was  to  remove  the  **closed  shop**  pickets  from  the  front  of 
Witt*s  “open-shop**  clothing  store  in  Oklahoma  City.  Not  only  did  they  do  this,  but  they 
successfully  stopped  a  city-wide  picketing  and  added  10  per  cent  to  the  Witt  Clothing 
Company  sales. 


if 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  2  6,  1921 


JOURNALISM  AS  A  CAREER  COMPELS  USE 
OF  ALL  MAN’S  POWERS 

Opportunity  Depend*  on  Each  Individual’s  Scale  of  Values — On  His 
Philosophy  of  Life — Why  Country 
Field  Attracts 

By  L.  N.  FLINT 

Editorial  Note:  Mr.  Flint  is  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Kansas.  Irving  Brant,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  St.  Louis  Sur, 
has  written  on  the  same  subject  and  his  views  will  be  published  in  our  next  issue. 

What  do  you  think  of  journalism  as  a  career? 


OUR  LETTER  BOX  | 

VE7E  have  letters  and  requests  for 
^  information  at  the  offices  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  persons  and  firms.  They  will  be 
forwarded  upon  request : 

EdRar  Mels  (formerly  of  the  U.  S. 
Feature  Service). 

Hubert  K(»tterman  (formerly  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  New  York  City). 

George  Tyrone  (formerly  of  the  Referee, 
Sydney,  Australia). 

Babson  Statistical  Company. 


JX  considering  vocations,  the  young 
of  serious  mind  is  attracted  to  those 
that  promise  him  a  well-rounded  life. 

One  superiority  that  Journalism  has 
over  other  arts  or  professions  is  that  in 
it  men  and  women  may  use  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  all  their  knowledge,  powers,  and 
possessions.  The  whole  man  may  be  on 
the  job — must  be  on  the  job.  Such 
breadth  and  inclusiveness  of  opportunity 
makes  strong  appeal. 

But  the  young  man  also  looks  for  the 
possibility  of  distinction  in  some  special 
field. 

Here  again  Journalism  is  full  of  prom¬ 
ise.  More  and  more  do  recognition 


for  other  things.  .And  the  opportunity  1  IT 

to  be  a  master-builder  of  community 

well-being  in  a  small  city  is  not  oppor-  Managing  editors  and  city  editors  are  alu'ays 
tunity  at  all  to  the  voung  man  who  gets  lookout  for  ncses  and  feature  ideas  that 

.  r  t  '■  •  j-  11  con  he  used  locally.  Editor  &  Publisher  teill 

more  joy  out  of  being  an  indispensable,  fay  $1  for  each  hunch  published  under  this 


Managing  editors  and  city  editors  arc  always 
the  lookout  for  news  and  feature  ideas  that 


more  joy  out  Ot  being  an  indispensable,  pay  $1  for  each  hunch  published  under  this 
though  perhaps  small,  factor  in  a  great  *cad.  The  fact  that  the  hunch  is  now  being 
|.  .  ,  zvorked  successfully  iw  .voiir  etty  docs  not  bar 


metropolitan  newspaper  organization. 


it  from  this  department.  Address  your  con- 


Professor  L.  N.  Flint 

and  recompense  await  specially  trained 
or  specially  gifted  writers. 

•Again,  the  young  man  with  a  fairly 
sane  scale  of  values  wishes  a  vocation 
in  which  some  sort  of  balance  may  be 
maintained  between  the  pursuit  of  his 
own  selfish  interests  and  his  purposes 
of  altruism  or  social  improvement. 

Journalism  is  fairly  satisfactory  as  to 
the  first  and  limitless  in  regard  to  the 
second. 

In  the  matter  of  individual  tastes — 
likes  and  dislikes  for  certain  kinds  of 
work — ^Journalism  exhibits  such  diver¬ 
sities  as  to  afford  a  place  for  almost 
any  man,  except  the  one  who  does  not 
care  to  participate  actively  in  the  life  of 
his  time. 

Like  other  vocations,  Journalism 
runs  on  different  levels.  .At  its  best, 
financially  and  otherwise,  it  is  worthy 
of  any  man’s  lifetime  devotion.  .At  its 
worst  financially,  it  is  about  two  degrees 
above  the  poorhouse.  .At  its  worst 
ethically,  it  is  about  two  degrees  below 
the  business  of  poisoning  well«. 

As  to  whether  city  Journalism  or 
country  Journalism  offers  the  greatest 
opportunities,  there  is  surely  no  abso¬ 
lute  answer. 

The  meaning  of  “opportunity”  de¬ 
pends  on  a  man’s  scale  of  values — on  his 
philosophy  of  life. 

The  opportunity  to  get  rich  is  not  op¬ 
portunity  at  all  to  the  young  man — by 
no  means  rarely  found — who  cares  more 


If  the  young  man  looks  through  the  tributions  to  the  Hunch  Editor. 
list  of  owners  and  high  executives  of  “What  is  Madison’s  Greatest  Need?’’ 
great  city  papers  and  great  class  publi-  is  the  query  which  the  Wisconsin  State 
cations,  marking  those  who  began  life  as  Journal  put  to  a  number  of  well-known 
reporters  without  financial  means,  he  citizens.  The  replies  ranged  from  a  fast 


will  perhaps  conclude  that  the  great  re¬ 
wards  in  Journalism — measured  quanti- 


motor  car  for  the  police  to  pursue  boot¬ 
leggers  with  to  a  public  golf  course — 


tatively  by  number  of  dollars  and  spread  and  the  feature  is  still  running.  Most 
of  reputation  and  influence— are  re-  of  the  articles  run  about  300  words  and 
served  for  those  who  go  to  the  cities,  are  interesting  reading. 

But.  of  course,  he  should  compare  this  - 

number  with  the  total  number  of  young  A  “Let’s  Grow”  contest  has  been  start- 
men  who  started  as  reporters.  He  ed  by  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
should  make  an  honest  estimate  of  his  Press,  for  the  benefit  of  public  school 
own  chances  according  to  the  law  of  children  underweight.  Only  those  more 
probabilities.  than  10  per  cent  underweight  may  com- 

Then,  if  he  looks  over  the  list  of  pete.  Prizes  are  offered,  to  be  awarded 
country  editors  and  marks  those  who,-  those  showing  the  greateset  gain  in 
starting  as  reporters  without  nnancial  avoirdupois,  improvement  of  defective 
means,  have  acquired  a  competence,  and  teeth,  throat,  nose,  glands  of  the  neck, 
those  who  have  a  spread  of  influence  as  ear,  eyes,  chest,  abdomen  and  posture. — 
broad  as  their  State,  and  in  some  cases  J.  T. 

as  broad  as  the  nation,  he  may  decide  »  x-  .t  .  r  .i  xt  x-  . 

that,  after  all.  opportunity  is  about  Every  year  the  staff  of  the  New  \ork 
equal,  measured  quantitatively.  Lmvers.ty  Xevvs  plants  a  tree.  Tins 


SUES  FOR  STRIKE  POLICY 


that,  after  all.  opporiunity  is  about  Every  year  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
equal,  measured  quantitativelv.  University  Xevvs  plants  a  tree.  This 

X,  ,  J  ^  ,  vear  a  tree  will  be  planted  in  Washington 

If  he  proceeds  to  a  qualitative  analy-  gquare-a  city  park-because  the  “down- 
sis  of  opportunity  in  the  two  fie  ds  I  Universitv  has  no 

cannot  he  p  believing  that  he  will  find  ^  ^ 

the  advantage  strongly  with  the  country  developed  in  anv  community  especially 
editor  who  IS  at  least  his  own  man  and  ^^^^or  Day  when  the  paper  can  plant 

whose  success  or  failure  is  his  own  sue-  •*!  •  .t.  ui* 

^  a  tree  either  in  Ihe  public  square  or  in  a 

cess  or  failure.  t  'rx  ^  ^  i  / 

n  .  ,  .  ,  park.  The  custom  can  be  repeated  from 

But  in  describing  to  a  young  man  the  to  year.  It  not  only  furnishes  an 

opportunities  in  Journalism  one  needs  example  to  the  vouth,  but  it  also  tends 
an  hour^quivalent  perhaps  to  10,000  ^^^e  the  town  more  beautiful  and 

words.  !so  it  is  rather  difficult,  dear  attractive _ G  H  D 

Editor  &  Publisher,  to  do  the  subject  ’  ‘ 

justice  in  500  words.  every  day  in  the  year,  or  at  least 

-  during  a  period  of  several  months,  a 

SUES  FOR  STRIKE  POLICY  two-minute  talk  on  safety — safety  in 

-  the  home,  on  the  street,  and  in  the  fac- 

Traction  Company  Chargee  Editorial  tory.  Practically  every  city  that  has  a 

Policy  Influenced  Public  Against  It  daily  newspaper  has  from  five  to  one 
Albanv,  X.  Y.-The  United  Traction  "^embers  of  the  National  Safety 

Companv  of  Albanv  has  brought  an  ac-  ^ 

tion  against  the  Evening  Union  Com-  Rlfd  to  give  the  city  editor  a  two-minute 

pany,  publisher  of  the  Times-Union.  talk  on  such  things  as 

.Albany,  to  recover  $100,000  damages  for  “H""  t®  prevent  blood  poison  ” 

an  alleged  libel.  The  action  grew  out  ••How  to  avoid  ladder  accidents.” 

of  the  strike  of  the  employees  of  the  automobile  and  the  child.” 

I-  J  -I-  .•  .1  The  frolden  rule  for  autoists.” 

united  1  raction  Company  a  month  ago.  **SpeedinR  is  dangerous.'* 

The  company  resumed  the  operation  of  crosswalks.” 

.•It,  1  J  .1  Beatine  the  engine  to  the  crossing. 

Its  cars  with  strikebreakers  and  the  “The  ‘Jay  Walker.’  ” 

Times-Union  actively  espoused  the  cause  rKi’h’sions.” 

of  the  strikers  and  published  daily  a  “ThV'iitde  matrh/’ 
statement  that  the  cars  bore  the  sign  “Blind  corners.” 

“Pay  .As  You  Enter,”  but  should  now  When  you  consider  the  facts  that 
he  changed  to  “Pray  .As  You  Enter.”  80,000  people  are  killed  by  accident  every 
The  company  alleges  the  publisher  of  year,  that  approximately  600.000  are  se- 
the  Times-Union  by  its  articles  sought  riously  injured  every  year,  more  than  a 
to  prevent  the  public  from  riding  on  the  million  other  persons  less  seriously  in¬ 
cars  manned  by  strikebreakers  by  stat-  jured  every  year  and  that  it  is  estimated 
ing  that  the  strikebreakers  were  incom-  from  an  actuarial  point  of  view  that 
petent  and  that  it  was  dangerous  to  ride  accidents  cost  us  four  and  one-half  bil- 

with  them.  _  lion  dollars  a  year,  you  will  appreciate 

,  ,  ,  X,,  r.  -  -  lot  only  the  good  that  ean  he  obtained 

Auerbach  Change.  Po.ition  two-minute  talks  but  the  wide- 


“How  to  prevent  blood  poison.” 

“How  to  cross  the  street  safely.” 

“How  to  avoid  ladder  accidents.” 

“The  automobile  and  the  child.” 

“The  polden  rule  for  autoists.” 

“Speeding  is  danjyerous.” 

“Slow  down  at  crosswalks.” 

“Beating  the  engine  to  the  crossing.” 
“The  ‘Jay  Walker.*  ”  * 

“Gasoline  explosions.'* 

“Watch  your  step.” 

“The  little  match.” 

“Blind  corners.” 

When  you  consider  the  facts  that 


Auerbach  Change.  Po.ition 


Chic.acx) — Malcolm  C.  .Auerbach,  has  spread  interest  they  will  arouse.  .Any 
been  appointed  general  sales  manager  city  editor  can  go  even  further  and  put 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  of  a  de-  on  a  contest  offering  one,  two  or  five 
partment  of  the  Western  Knitting  Mills,  dollars  for  the  best  two-minute  talk 


Inc.,  Rochester,  Mich. 


every  day. — L.  R. 


BRYAN  WELCOME! 
N.E.A.  IN  MAGIC  MIam 

Editor.  Charmed  by  Beauty  Spob 

South  Florida — Ho.mer,  Schlou, 
and  Wilkie  Honored--200 
Go  to  Havana 

By  Fr.vnk  Le  Roy  Bl.vnch.ud 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  PvBUijij 

.Miami,  Fla.,  March  23.-In  the  ir. , 
light  under  the  beautiful  palms  of  j 
magic  city  William  Jennings  Brymi 
evening  extended  to  the  iiiembtrii 
the  National  Editorial  Association  I 
official  welcome  of  Miami.  Ten 
sand  people  were  present  in  fij 
Palm  Park.  1 

Mr.  Bryan  spoke  in  a  happy  , 
-After  quoting  Thomas  Jefferson's 
laration  that  if  he  had  to  choose 
tween  a  government  without  new-ju- 
and  newspapers  without  a  goverTii 
he  would  prefer  the  latter,  he  uer; 
to  say  that  the  influence  of  the  «a 
newspaper  ought  to  be  better  apprea 
than  it  is,  and  that  if  we  had  to 
either  the  weekly  or  the  daily,  he  ti 
prefer  to  see  the  weekly  survive 
editor  of  the  weekly  is  closer  k 
readers  and  influences  them  muck 
by  what  he  writes  than  the  edi 
its  big  daily  influences  his  readq 
had  no  intention,  he  said,  of  und< 
the  big  city  dail^,  because  it  is  i 
but  in  formula  fg  public  opim 
country  weekf^l  ’[od  first. 

Concerning  '^jumi.  Mr.  Bry^ 
many  things  of  interest  to  sa 
called  attention  to  its  growth  1 
lation  of  over  440  per  cent  dm 
last  decade,  the  greatest  incrtai 
by  any  city  in  .America.  He 
that  it  would  soon  become  the. 
geles  of  the  .Atlantic  Seaboar4( 

Will  Wilkie  in  responding  to,- 
dress  of  welcome,  expresSed'l 
people  of  Miami  and  all  Fid 
deep  appreciation  of  the  edito* 
that  had  been  done  for  the* 
their  stay  in  the  State.  ' 

Today  the  visitors  were  tako 
sightseeing  tour  to  Miami  E’ 
where  they  inspected  the  newest 
The  Flamingo,  built  in  nine  monthi 
opened  for  its  first  season  .lanir 
last. 

.After  a  dip  in  the  ocean  and  !ur; 
the  beach  the  editors  visited  the  ? 
of  .Arthur  Curtis  James,  when 
saw  an  avenue  of  royal  palms  a 
grove  of  cocoannt  palms  that  snr;: 
in  beauty  anything  of  the  kind 
have  seen  in  all  Florida. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Jennings  E 
gave  an  afternoon  reception  to 
editors  and  in  the  evening,  a  te' 
at  the  Royal  Palms  Hotel  waster: 
them  by  the  Miami  Chamber  of'- 
merce. 

On  this  occasion,  George  H"-r' 
whose  untiring  efforts  the  Flon;; 
was  made  one  of  the  most  en 
ever  taken  by  the  National  Ed 
-Association,  was  presented  with  a 
stantial  testimonial  of  appreeia:: 
the  members  of  the  Association.  '■ 
Schlosser,  secretary,  and  Will  '' 
the  retiring  president,  were  si" 
honored. 

On  Friday  nearly  200  members  c 
party  will  leave  on  a  trip  to 
arid  the  rest  of  the  editors  mh 
for  their  homes  in  the  North. 

I  past  week  has  been  spent  in  the 
and  vegetable  growing  section 
,  State.  .Among  the  cities  that  ga“ 

■  best  they  had  to  make  **'*  ''^ 

.  stay  a  delight  were  Lakeland.  ~ 

:  Daytona,  New  Smyrna,  and  Fort 
erdale. 
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.neumonia  inscribes  last  line  in 

LIFE  OF  “B.  L.  T.» 


hof  Chicago  Tribune’s  “Line  o’  Type  or  Two’’  and  Dean  of 
«Colyum’’  Conductors  is  Mourned  by  Host  of 
Newspaper  Workers  and  Readers 


By  A  STAFF  WRITER 


’HICAGO— Bert  Leston  Taylor,  dean 
V  newspaper  "colyum”  conductors  and 
,:,r,a!!v  known  as  humorist  and  au- 
sried  here  Saturday,  March  19,  of 
|:j^onia  after  an  illness  of  two 
",  He  is  mourned  sincerely,  not 
"v'^by  his  family  and  personal  friends 
id  his  fellow  workers  everywhere,  but 
the  many  thousands  of  newspaper 
jcri  to  whom  “B.  L.  T.’’  had  en¬ 
ured  himself  through  his  “A  Line 
*T\pe  or  Two"  in  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
ne. 

For  some  time  before  he  went  to  bed 
f  Taylor  had  suffered  severely  from 
michitis.  but  he  remained  at  work  and 
jjlied  at  the  ailment  until  danger  of 
tamonia  developed.  Even  then  his 
niiition  was  not  considered  grave  and 
m  not  until  a  few  days  before  the 


Bert  Leston  Taylor 


d  that  the  disease  took  a  really  criti- 
Iturn.  Before  he  finally  surrendered 
the  doctor’s  care,  he  wrote  in  his 
lumn; 

"lie  ought  to  go  to  bed  and  cure  a 
rticularly  vicious  attack  of  bronchitis, 
«  we  fear  we  should  forget  what 
Id'ened  to  the  pink  shirt.  So  we  are 
■t  walking  around,  as  Dulcy  would 
y.  to  save  funeral  expenses." 

The  “pink  shirt”  was  the  central  fig- 
'  in  a  series  of  travesty  sketches 
'ed  “The  Thousand  and  One  After- 
ons"  which  had  been  running  in  “A 
ne  o'  Type  or  Two.” 

ffr.  Taylor  was  born  in  Goshen, 
November  13,  1866,  and  lived  in 


the  east  until  he  was  nearly  thirty- 
years  old.  He  graduated  from  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
started  newspaper  work  at  once,  serving 
as  writer  and  editor  on  several  weeklies 
and  dailies  in  New  York  and  New 
England.  In  1895  he  married  Miss 
Emma  Bonner  of  Providence.  R.  I.,  and 
the  following  year  moved  West  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  the  Duluth  News-T'ri- 
bune.  His  career  as  the  presiding 
genius  of  a  humorous  daily  newspaper 
column  began  in  1899  when  he  took 
charge  of  “A  Little  About  Everything’’ 
in  the  Chicago  Journal.  This  column, 
originally  intended  to  carry  a  collection 
of  miscellaneous  news  items,  had  been 
lightened  with  bits  of  verse  and  humor 
and  when  Mr.  Taylor  took  hold  it  soon 
became  famous  as  a  humorous  column. 
Several  years  later  he  joined  the  Tri¬ 
bune  staff  and  began  to  conduct  “A 
Line  o’  Type  or  Two.”  Then  in  1903  he 
went  to  New  York  as  a  contributor  to 
Puck  and  the  New  York  Sun,  remain¬ 
ing  there  until  1909  when  he  returned 
to  Chicago  and  resumed  his  work  with 
the  Tribune. 

In  spite  of  the  almost  endless  task 
of  going  through  his  hundred  or  more 
letters  a  day  from  “contributors,”  Mr. 
Taylor  found  time  to  write  books  and 
to  contribute  articles  and  verse  to 
magazines.  He  liked  particularly  to 
write  about  golf,  his  favorite  recreation. 
Among  his  books  were  “The  Well  in 
the  Wood,”  1904;  “The  Charlatans,” 
1906;  “.A  Line  o’  Verse  or  Two,”  1911; 
“The  Pipe-smoke  Carry,”  1912,  and 
“Motley  Measures,”  1913. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  home  was  in  Glencoe,  a 
suburb,  but  at  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  living  temporarily  in  the  city.  Be¬ 
sides  the  widow,  he  is  survived  by  two 
daughters,  Alva  Thoits  Taylor,  24  years 
old,  and  Barbara  Leston  Taylor,  five 
years  old. 

Funeral  services  were  conducted  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  at  the  Fourth  Pre.sby- 
terian  Church. 

In  announcing  the  death  of  “B.  L. 
T.’’  the  Tribune  reprinted  “Sundown,” 
a  little  poem  Mr.  Taylor  wrote  and 
published  in  his  column  on  October  27, 
1917,  after  reading  a  British  officer’s 
statement  that  when  the  wounded  in 
the  hospitals  came  to  die  their  last  re¬ 
quest  in  many  cases  was  for  the  prayer, 
“Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.”  The 
verses  began : 

“When  the  sun  of  life  is  low. 

When  the  dewy  shadows  creep. 

Say  for  me  before  I  go, 

‘Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.’  ” 


B.  L.  T.— AN  APPRECIATION 

BY  “THE  GENTLEMAN  AT  THE  ADJACENT  DESK” 


Chicago,  March  24. — Bert  Leston 
was  “The?  Line*’  as  much  as 
Line”  was  Bert  Leston  Taylor. 
*  as  many-sided  as  his  writings, 
range  which  was  covered  in  his 
.'  contribution  was  not  greater  than 
^  shown  in  his  contact  with  the 

■IlQ. 

His  friends  came  from  all  walks  of 
'•  He  had  played  tennis  with  for- 
''  President  Roosevelt.  But  he 


cherished  the  friendship  of  the  lowly. 

In  literature  and  music,  he  was  esseti- 
tially  a  “high-brow.”  But  he  found  no 
fault  with  the  “low-brow.”  He  under¬ 
stood  the  latter  and  the  very  fun 
which  he_  poked  at  him  showed  his  un¬ 
derstanding. 

To  those  who  worked  with  him.  the 
best  remembrance  will  be  the  spirit  in 
which  he  toiled.  No  “line”  fan  lived 
who  took  a  greater  pleasure  in  the 


finished  product  than  Mr.  Taylor  did  in 
the  making.  It  was  youthfulness  per¬ 
sonified.  Like  the  late  Hughie  Keough, 
Mr.  Taylor  not  only  enjoyed  to  the 
full  the  contributions  which  were  sent 
in  to  him,  but  insisted  on  sharing  that 
joy  with  the  others  in  the  office.  Each 
night  a  few  of  the  choicer  bits  were 
shown  about  the  office  and  chuckled 
over  before  going  to  the  compositor. 

Publicly  he  made  light  of  his  work 
and  ironically  nominated  himself  as 
president  of  the  “Over  Worked  Club” 
— a  mythical  organization  which  he  cre¬ 
ated  of  those  whose  main  duties 
seemed  to  be  to  draw  their  pay — but  in 
reality  infinite  painstaking  was  the  se¬ 
cret  of  his  success  as  a  writer.  Each 
caption  was  written  and  rewritten  until 
he  was  satisfied  it  was  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  ;  each  item  was  gone  over  and 
over  until  he  was  sure  that  it  was  as 
nearly  perfect  as  it  could  be. 

The  building  of  “the  line’’  was  not 
done  haphazardly.  He  knew  type  as 
few  printers  do  and  he  made  “the  line” 
as  exact  typographically  as  it  was  in 
the  writing.  After  the  lines  and  the 
paragraphs  had  been  proofed,  he  fitted 
them  into  the  column,  each  in  its  pre¬ 
cise  place. 

As  a  poet  and  novelist,  he  displayed 
the  same  precision.  Once  he  was  writ¬ 
ing  an  episode  dealing  with  Arizona  in 
February.  He  waited  for  the  month 
and  then  went  to  Arizona  that  he 
might  describe  it  accurately.  His  good- 
natured  gibes  at  some  of  the  modern 
writers  for  their  carelessness  of  detail 
was  but  the  natural  outgrowth  of  his 
own  carefulness. 

In  his  recreation  B.  L.  T.  was  given 
to  the  same  study  of  detail.  Much  of 
his  leisure  time  was  spent  in  the  North 
woods  where  perhaps  he  was  the  hap¬ 
piest.  He  was  a  good  woodsman.  He 
knew  how  to  make  a  pack  to  follow 
the  trail,  to  whip  a  stream,  to  handle 
a  canoe,  to  build  a  fire  and  to  bed 
down  on  spruce  boughs. 

“The  Pipe  Smoke  Carry”  shows  the 
result  of  his  days  and  nights  in  the 
woods  and  his  poem,  “White  Throat,” 
displays  the  love  he  had  for  voices  of 
the  people  of  the  wilds.  Outdoor  sports 
came  next  to  the  North  woods  in  his 
esteem.  He  was  a  good  golfer  and 
tennis  player.  Sometimes  he  scoffed  at 
the  fanatical  followers  of  baseball,  but 
he  knew  the  game  well  and  he  could 
enjoy  it,  if  not  a  rooter.  Football  and 
college  athletics  were  always  close  to 
his  heart,  because  they  made  for  clean 
living  and  good  sportsmanship.  At 
billiards  and  bowling,  he  amazed  reck¬ 
less  friends  who  challenged  him. 

His  golf  typified  his  life.  He  was  a 
golfer  for  pleasure  only.  Cup-hunting 
and  tournament  play  were  not  for  him. 
although  his  skill  justified  the  effort 
had  he  desired  to  make  it. 

He  could  play  with  a  “Chick”  Evans 
or  the  very  worst  dub  and  enjoy  the 
game.  One  of  his  eccentricities  was 
that  he  never  kept  a  score. 

He  enjoyed  victory,  but  only  if  won 
by  his  own  play.  He  harbored  no  se¬ 
cret  desire  that  success  should  come 
through  the  bunkering  of  his  opponent. 
The  opposition's  good  shots  were  as 
enjoyable  to  him  as  those  of  his  own. 

To  him  a  golf  course  was  not  eighteen 
holes  to  be  raced  over  with  the  score 
as  the  ultimate  goal.  .\n  afternoon’s 
play  was  the  gathering  together  of  a 
few  friends,  keen  competition  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  great  outdoors.  No 
rnisfortune  of  the  game  made  him  for¬ 
get  the  sunlight,  no  trap  could  make  of 
him  a  bemoaner  of  “hard  luck.” 

And  he  had  pleasant  sport  with  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  golfer.  His  “look 
at  the  hole”  vs.  “look  at  the  ball”  will 
be  the  cause  of  many  arguments  for 
years  to  come. — E.  B.  Fullerton. 


FROM  THOSE  WHOSE  LOSS 
IS  GREATEST 


J  MET  B.  L.  T.  in  1907  when  he  worked 
for  Puck,  and  I  contributed  weekly 
verses  to  that  magazine.  A  number  of 
us  used  to  play  billiards  during  the 
lunch-hour  and  he  christened  us  the 
“Puck  Athletic  Club.”  Bert  Taylor  was 
no  mere  jester  and  paragrapher.  He 
had  a  keen  artistic  taste,  his  ability  as 
critic  of  art,  music  and  literature  was 
profound.  He  was  the  satirist  of 
sham,  the  slayer  of  the  deadly  bromide. 
Nobody  can  take  his  place.  He  leaves 
the  largest  family  of  orphan  fans  that 
has  ever  yet  become  fatherless  and  dis¬ 
consolate. — TED  ROBINSON,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 

J  DID  not  know  Taylor  personally, 
but  anyone  who  followed  his  column 
knows  the  kind  of  man  he  was.  He 
was  a  humorist  of  the  kind  worth 
while,  in  whom  sober  sincerityi  and  a 
keen  scalpel  for  bunk  underlay  all  his 
wit.  His  quips  fell  as  his  motto  sai^, 
where  they  would.'  Unerringly  he  fell 
upon  bombast  and  quackery  and  sent  it 
home  howling.  He  suffered  fools  pa¬ 
tiently,  but  he  made  them  suffer  too. 
He  was  a  shrewd  student  of  literature 
and  a  true  lover  of  life  and  an  honor 
to  American  journalism.  —  CHRIS¬ 
TOPHER  MORLEY,  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 

¥T  was  not  my  privilege  to  ever  meet 
B.  L.  T.,  nevertheless  I  knew  him. 
He  reflected  himself  in  the  lines  he 
wrote  and  in  his  superb  selection  of 
what  others  wrote.  It  was  his  genius 
in  this  last  respect  that  builded  such  a 
following  of  contributors  as  no  other 
columnist  has  ever  achieved.  Bert 
Leston  Taylor’s  wit  was  keen,  but  not 
bitter.  His  quips  were  peppy,  but  not 
peevish.  He  did  a  big  bit  to  keep  the 
country  smiling  for  so  many  years  and 
his  multitude  ,of  readers  will  pro¬ 
foundly  mourn  his  passing. — NEWTON 
NEWKIRK,  Boston  Post. 

AS  one  who  lacks  it,  I  greatly  ad¬ 
mired  B.  L.  T.’s  erudition.  He 
knew  so  many  things  that  were  beyond 
my  ken  and  he  could  write,  but  the 
Ihing  about  him  that  impressed  me 
most  was  his  sanity  and  his  poise.  He 
was  one  of  the  literati.  He  had  the 
literary  touch  and  instinct  and  yet  he 
never  was  moved  or  swayed  by  the 
popular  outbursts  of  sentimental  and 
emotional  hokum  which  detach  so 
many  of  his  kind  from  their  moorings. 
Underlying  his  comment  on  affair^  there 
ran  a  fine  substratum  of  sound  com¬ 
mon  sense  that  to  me  was  his  strength 
and  his  fortissimo  note. — JAY  E. 
HOUSE,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

J  BELIEVE  every  column  conductor  in 
the  United  States  will  agree  that  B. 
L.  T.  was  the  master.  I  have  often 
heard  them  talking  together  when  they 
have  had  conventions  and  although  B. 
L.  T.  was  never  present  at  these  gather¬ 
ings.  his  name  was  spoken  of  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  any  other.  He  was  an 
originator,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
A  few  have  tried  to  imitate  his  style  but 
have  failed.  His  untimely  death  was  a 
blow  to  our  profession  from  which  we 
shall  not  quickly  recover.  Knowing 
him  personally  and  appreciating  his  lov¬ 
able  nature,  his  quick  sympathy,  and  his 
sincere  friendship,  the  shock  of  his 
death  was  all  but  overwhelming. — ROY 
K.  MOULTON,  New  York  Evening 
Mail. 


J  AM  too  grieved  at  the  world’s  loss  to 
be  putting  into  mere  words  what  my 
heart  is  now  feeling  at  the  going  on  of 
Bert  Leston  Taylor.  The  laughter  in 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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TRADE  MARK  YOUR  ADVERTISEMENTS 
AND  MAKE  THEM  LIVE 


It  b  a  Serious  Mistake  to  Make  Each  Piece  of  Copy  Stand  Alone 
V^thout  Support  of  Those  That 
Have  Gone  Before 


By  FRANK  H.  WILUAMS 

Editorial  Note:  Mr.  Williams  has  spent  the  major  part  of  his  life  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  newspaper  office.  He  has  been  a  city  editor,  telegraph  editor, 
manaiting  editor,  copy  writer  and  advertising  agent.  He  will  continue  to  he  a 
frequent  contributor  to  Editor  &  Publisher. 


rVERY  now  and  then  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  copy-writers  and  advertis¬ 
ers  and  everyone  connected  with  the 
business  of  writing  and  framing  adver¬ 
tisements,  to  get  away  from  their  own 
immediate  job  and  take  a  bird’s  eye 
view  of  the  entire  ad  situation. 

Sticking  too  closely  to  the  immediate 
task  is  apt  to  give  one  a  warped,  narrow 
slant  on  the  proposition  of  selling  goods 
by  means  of  printers’  ink.  while  this 
thing  of  getting  away  from  personal  con¬ 
siderations  and  lookii^;  the  whole  field 
over,  impersonallv  "and  impartially,  is 
quite  likely  to  give  one  new  ideas  and 
new  angles  which  can  be  utilized  with 
splendid  effect. 

One  of  the  outstanding  things  which 
is  noticed  upon  taking  such  a  broad  view 
of  the  entire  ad  situation,  is  the  fact 
that  at  a  distance  where  the  exact  read¬ 
ing  matter  is  not  decipherable,  it  is  still 
possible  for  anyone  who  is  at  all  famil¬ 
iar  with  national  advertising,  to  pick  out 
certain  ads.  For  instance,  it  doesn’t  need 
any  careful  perusal  of  a  “Shorty"  camel 
advertisement  to  tell  the  reader  that  it  is 
all  about  Camel  cigarettes.  .■Xnd  it  isn’t 
necessary  to  go  through  an  advertise¬ 
ment  carefully  and  thoughtfully  to  tell 
that  it  is  an  advertisement  for  the  Hup- 
mobile. 

Fixed  on  the  Mind 

There  is  a  very  definite  reason  why  it 
is  possible  for  anyone  who  glances  at 
newspapers  regularly  to  pick  out  the 
“Shorty”  Camel  ads  and  the  Hupmobile 
ads  and  a  number  of  other  ads  quickly 
and  unfalteringly  without  ever  reading 
the  text  of  these  ads  or  referring  to  the 
signatures  attached  to  the  ads. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  these  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  trade  marked. 


ing  at  a  Camel  ad  or  so  that  the  reader 
of  one  of  the  leading  popular  magazines 
knows  by  long  experience  that  the  first 
advertisement  in  the  reading  pages  of  the 
magazines  will  be  that  of  Campbell’s 
Soups,  the  appearance  of  the  ads  would 
be  varied  at  each  insertion  and  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  Campbell  Soup  ads  in  the 
magazines  would  be  constantly  varied. 

So  it  appears  fairly  evident  that  there 
is  a  general  opinion,  whether  expressed 
or  not,  among  the  leading  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  so  trade  mark  their  ads  that 
the  public  cannot  be  at  all  in  doubt  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  advertiser. 

Now  there  is  in  this  disposition  on  the 
part  of  so  many  national  advertisers  to 
unmistakably  trade  mark  their  ads,  a 
lot  for  other  advertisers  to  think  about. 
And  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  worthy  of  considerable  thought  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  a  trade  marked 
ad  is  so  utterly  at  variance  with  one  of 
the  fundamental  “rules”  for  effective 
advertising  which  has  from  time  to  time 
been  laid  down  by  leading  advertisers 
and  ad  experts. 

Sameness  Stullifies 

This  so-called  “rule”  is  that  advertis¬ 
ing  to  be  most  effective  must  be  differ¬ 
ent.  In  other  words,  too  much  of  the 
same  thing  is  apt  to  stultify  itself. 

How,  then,  can  such  a  “rule”  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  very  evident  tendency  on 
the  part  of  advertisers  to  trade  mark 
their  ads  in  form  and  in  manner  of  pre¬ 
sentation  so  thoroughly  that  the  general 
public  would  greet  a  different  form  of 
an  ad  on  the  part  of  these  advertisers 
as  an  utter  stranger  and  would,  perhaps, 
be  quite  apt  to  think  that  it  was  the  ad¬ 


vertisement  of  a  newcomer  in  the  field 
instead  of  being  simply  a  different  sort 
of  an  ad  issued  by  an  old  friend. 

The  whole  trouble  between  this  rule 
and  the  actual  facts  in  the  case  lies  in 
the  definition  of  the  “different”  thing 
that  must  be  done  to  make  advertising 
the  most  effective  possible. 

As  in  nearly  everything  else  there  are 
degrees  of  “difference.” 

The  “Shorty”  Camel  advertising  is 
different  from  the  advertising  done  by 
all  other  tobacco  companies.  And  yet 
each  Shorty  ad  is  very  much  like  all 
the  other  Shorty  ads.  The  Hupmobile, 
unillustrated,  large  type  ads,  are  utterly 
different  from  those  of  other  automo¬ 
bile  companies  and  yet  each  of  these  ads 
looks  so  much  like  all  the  other  Hup¬ 
mobile  ads  that  one  must  read  the  text 
to  find  the  actual  difference. 

Now  there  is  difference  and  yet  same¬ 
ness.  The  ads  are  different  from  those 
of  competitors  and  yet  each  ad  in  the 
series  is  like  all  the  other  ads  in  the 
series. 

Force*  Double  Duty 

.\nd  that,  it  would  seem,  is  the  sort  of 
“difference”  which  is  the  sort  of  differ¬ 
ence  meant  hy  the  rule  in  the  case. 

Those  advertisements,  it  would  seem, 
which  are  at  once  different  from  the 
advertisements  of  all  competitors  and 
yet  which  are  so  distinctly  like  all 
other  ads  in  the  series  as  to  look  alike 
and  read  alike  and  thereby  be  trade 
marked  in  the  minds  of  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  represent  something  approaching  the 
ultimate  in  present-day  advertising  ef¬ 
fectiveness. 

The  advertiser  whose  ads  are  not 
trade  marked — whose  ads  are  all  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  unlike  each  other — forces 
his  advertising  to  do  double  duty.  He 
forces  each  ad  to  stand  alone  without 
help  from  other  advertisements  in  the 
series  and  he  forces  each  ad  to  get  itself 
read  and  to  make  sales  without  the 
slightest  aid  from  advertising  that  has 
gone  before  or  that  will  come  afterwards. 

But  the  man  whose  ads  are  trade 
marked  and  are  different  from  those  of 
all  other  advertisers,  forces  his  product 
into  the  minds  of  readers  in  spite  of 
themselves.  It  is  impossible,  for  in- 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  IN  ADVERTISING 


A  “Shorty”  Camel  ad  is  as  distinctive 
and  different  from  other  cigarette  adver¬ 
tising  as  the  Hupmobile  large  type  ads 
are  different  from  those  of  other  adver¬ 
tisers.  And  this  difference,  has  by  con¬ 
tinued  use  become  fixed  in  the  minds  of 
a  large  percentage  of  the  public  as  be- 
belonging  distinctly  to  these  advertisers. 
In  other  words,  as  stated  before,  these 
advertisers  and  all  other  advertisers 
whose  ads  are  equally  distinctive,  have 
trade  marked  their  ads  in  the  minds  of 
the  public. 

Now'  a  trade  mark  is  a  mighty  good 
thing  in  business.  If  it  wasn't  there 
wouldn’t  be  any  trade  marks,  .^nd  a 
trade  marked  window  display  is  a 
mighty  good  thing  in  retail  merchandis¬ 
ing.  If  it  wasn’t  the  windows  of  the 
United  Cigar  Stores,  of  the  Liggett 
drug  stores  and  of  other  chain  institu¬ 
tions,  would  not  be  trade  marked  in  the 
way  they  are.  If  it  wasn’t  a  good  thing 
for  retail  stores  to  stamp  their  identity 
upon  the  minds  of  the  public  by  using 
window  displays  which  are  practically 
the  same  for  all  members  of  the  chain 
in  the  general  effect,  these  stores  would 
have  varied  windows  which  were  utterly 
different  in  each  store. 

And  so,  if  it  wasn’t  a  good  thing  for 
an  advertiser  to  trade  mark  his  ads  in 
the  mind  of  the  general  public,  so  that 
when  a  man  picks  up  a  newspaper  he 
can  tell  at  arm's  length  that  he  is  look- 


IJOSTON. — The  scientific  theory  of 
^  advertising  and  the  results  that  can 
be  obtained  by  using  a  competent  adver¬ 
tising  agency  were  discussed  a  few 
nights  ago  in  a  forceful  talk  before  the 
members  of  the  Pilgrim  Publicity  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  A.  E.  Greenleaf.  president  of 
the  Greenleaf  Company  of  Boston. 

“The  old  saying,  ‘The  man  who  is  his 
own  lawyer  has  a  fool  for  a  client,’  ap¬ 
plies  pretty  well  to  advertising,”  stated 
Mr.  Greenleaf.  “Whether  to  use  an 
agency  does  not  depend  on  the  knowl¬ 
edge  or  ability  of  the  advertiser.  As 
with  matters  of  law,  no  amount  of 
knowledge  of  the  science  enables  the 
man  on  the  inside  to  view  the  proposi¬ 
tion  from  the  outside.  Intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  business  comes  only  from 
long  experience  and  specialized  study  of 
that  business.  Its  internal  problems 
alone  require  all  the  skill  and  attention 
it  is  possible  for  the  inside  man  to  apply. 

“This  is  just  as  true  of  the  sales  or 
advertising  manager  as  of  the  operating 
manager  or  owner.  What  is  so  fre¬ 
quently  lacking  on  the  inside  is  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  buyer  or  public.  Further¬ 
more,  the  services  of  an  experienced 
and  competent  advertising  agent  costs 
the  client  nothing,  or  slightly  less  than 
nothing,  and  since  no  man  is  all  suffi¬ 
cient  and  two  heads  are  usually  better 
than  one,  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  ex¬ 
cuse  for  a  national  advertiser  to  go  it 


alone  in  preparing  a  sales  campaign. 

“Some  of  the  most  effective  appeals 
that  have  been  made  to  the  human  mind 
have  been  through  clever  messages  on 
the  part  of  the  advertiser  asking  that 
the  public  exercise  a  choice  in  purchas¬ 
ing  this,  that  or  the  other  article — not 
with  the  idea  of  knocking  a  competitive 
product,  but  more  from  the  standpoint 
of  educating  the  public  to  a  proper  ap¬ 
preciation  of  making  comparison. 

“Copy  must  be  determined  by  the 
product  and  the  sales  policy.  One  prop¬ 
osition  obviously  demands  aggressive 
copy,  another  persuasive.  But,  after  all, 
the  great  art  of  teaching  is  to  know  how 
to  suggest.  Millions  of  people  use  their 
eyes  where  only  a  handful  use  their 
brains.  I  have  seen  some  splendid  ad¬ 
vertising  which  has  just  about  a  fifty- 
fifty  proposition — half  aggressive,  half 
persuasive,  the  text  matter  being  de¬ 
cidedly  aggressive  and  the  illustration 
backing  it  up  in  the  most  persuasive 
manner  possible. 

“The  question  of  the  amount  to  be 
appropriated  for  advertising  is  a  large 
one,  and  one  that  can  be  settled  only  in 
individual  cases.  In  theory,  advertising 
appropriations  should  be  based  on  the 
estimated  volume  of  business  required  to 
produce  the  desired  profit  in  the  coming 
year.  The  modern  high-class  advertising 
agent  is  not  a  seller  of  advertising,  but 
a  buyer  of  customers  for  his  clients.” 


stance,  for  any  newspaper  reader  to 
a  Shorty  Camel  ad  without  thinks 
Camel  cigarettes.  But  if  each  ad ' 
series  was  different  a  newspaper 
might  look  at  all  of  them  in  j 
way  without  once  thinking  of  Cai^ 
Trade  mark  your  ads  if  you  ^ 
make  them  just  as  effective  as  pof 
And  don’t  be  too  slavishly  ineW 
follow  the  “rules”  of  the  ad>? 
game.  There  isn’t  a  single  rul«  ■ 
hasn’t  been  broken  or  interpret^; 
some  new  way  in  the  advertising” 
ness. 

Be  different  in  your  adverti.jj 
within  reason.  .And  trade  mark\ 
ads— in  reason.  That’s  the  way  to  j 
them  sell  the  most  possible  goods 

' 


NEWSPAPER  IS  MODEf; 
TOWN  MEETING  It 


Merchante  Lose  Opportunity  by  Ij 
of  System  in  Their  Use  of  Adre 
tising  in  the  Columns  of  Today’, 
Public  Forum 


(By  Telegraph  to  Edito*  &  riBiisBu 

K.\.\s.as  City,  March  22.— John 
Mahin,  director  of  the  Federal  .A 
tising  Agency  of  New  York,  was 
guest  and  principal  speaker  at  the  K 
sas  City  Advertising  Club  lunche.Ji 
the  Hotel  Muehlebach  yesterday. 
Overproduction  .Another  Name  for 
scientific  Advertising  and  Sale-i: 
was  Mr.  Mahin’s  topic. 

“The  newspaper  is  the  modern, 
pression  of  the  New  England 
meeting  idea.”  he  said.  “If  it  she: 
a  public  forum  where  the  people  a: 
formed  of  the  conditions  of  the 
munity  in  which  it  is  published,  h 
record  events  exactly  as  they 
and  give  them  such  treatment 
merited  by  their  value  to  the  coranii^ 
as  a  whole.  Opinion  has  no  place: 
news  pages  unless  the  name  of  the 
son  expressing  the  opinion  is  ci^ 
stated  so  readers  can  value  it  as 
On  the  other  hand,  the  editoral 
should  be  an  expression  of  opinion 
has  responsibility  behind  it. 

“The  more  I  see  of  the  wonder 
suits  of  advertising  when  used 
fidence  and  discretion,  the  more  I 
that  merchants  do  not  plan  and  ccA. 
their  advertising  on  a  steady,  rt;f| 
persistent,  yearly  schedule.  K 
window  is  valuable  to  a  merchant 
cause  many  people  pass  by  it  dailj. 

“Space  in  a  newspaper  is  exaeth 
same  as  in  a  show  window.  It 
represent  the  merchant  as  he  is : 
ability  to  give  service  and  satistanA 
the  people  whose  attention  the  raei!| 
is  able  to  attract. 

“Every  merchant  must  establisl] 
own  character  in  his  advertising, 
average  retail  jewelers  stock  only 
over  once  a  year.  The  average  sto(i| 
Ingersoll  watches  turns  over  four 
a  year.  Hence,  a  dealer  will  make: 
as  much  yearly  profit  if  he  selb 
soils  at  half  the  markup  he  puts 
rest  of  his  stock.  Thus  Ingersoll aji 
tising  benefits  Ingersoll  users 
soil  dealers  as  well  as  the  Inge^ 
themselves.” 


Cromie  Fighting  Paper  Profit*# 

Charges  that  British  Columbia  [“ 
manufacturers  were  making  exorK 
profits,  ranging  as  high  as  four  b® 
per  cent,  has  been  made  by  R-  ^ 
publisher  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C)- 
The  Sun,  said  Mr.  Cromie,  has  rti< 
to  sign  a  contract  at  prevailinljj, 
and  will  continue  to  wage  a 
for  lower  prices,  even  should  sut^ 
tion  result  in  a  suspension  of  I*** 
tion. 
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^ON  “BACK  PORCH*^  ORGANIZATION 
SURVIVES  CAPITAL’S  WHIMSIES 

In  Congress  Press  Gallery  Lists — No  One  Envies  Louis 
Ludlow — Snyder  and  Farrington  May  Get 
Government  Posts 


By  ROBERT  T.  BARRY 

{If'ashington  Corrcstondcnt  of  Editor  &  1’i  blisher) 

ASHIN'GTON,  March  23. — Mem-  Little  if  any  gossip  seeps  forth  from 

btrs  of  the  self-styled  Presidential  the  inner  circle  of  the  corps.  When  it 
..  Corps  are  loath  to  break  up  the  comes  to  telling  on  one  another  they 
they  formed  la.st  summer  make  Calvin  Coolidge  seem  downright 
Tthe  back  porch  of  the  Harding  garrulous.  For  e.xample,  we  heard  not 
^ence  in  Marion,  Ohio.  The  same  long  since  that  Clapper  had  displaced 
Ld  which  “reported”  the  publisher  Bell  as  chief  of  the  “Wallace  Bruce 
Marion  Star  from  his  front  porch  Macnamee  Volunteer  Fire  Department.” 
die  White  House  portico  is  sticking  We  made  inquiry.  Clapper  denied  it. 
him  through  his  trials  and  troubles  Bell  did  likewise.  The  most  he  would 
'  admit  was  that  he  had  been  “acting 

chief’’  on  one  occasion.  Macnamce's  re¬ 
sponse  was:  “What  fire?” 

It  was  rumored  also  that  Ed  Hill  had 
been  seen  in  public  minus  spats  and 
Ihesloanof  this  group  of  newspaper  houtonniere  one  morning  when  the  town 
who  have  accompanied  Mr.  Hard- 
since  June  appears  to  be :  “in  unity 


Jh  the  job-hounds.  They  have  be- 
e  the  “White  House  Correspond- 
"  but  the  gang  and  their  habits  are 
tical.  and  a  “nose  for  news”  cares 
ing  for  a  name. 


re  is  self-preservation.”  They  con- 
iie  a  close  corporation.  They  have 
.[ted  the  standing  rule  of  the  Sen- 
gallery,  where  an  outsider  is  greeted 
h  all  the  cordiality  that  is  due  a 
er.  They  were  bothered  for  a  few 
i  by  bureau  chiefs  who  viewed  the 
V  President  as  a  “seven  day  wonder” 
n  abandoned  him  and  his  acts  to  the 
l-rters. 

The  Old  Familiar  Faces 

;  so  happens,  therefore,  that  when 
Harding  chances  to  stroll  through 
Executive  Offices  he  sees  the  same 
s  that  greeted  him  everytime  he 
ped  out  into  his  own  front  yard  at 
Ihon  last  summer.  The  old  organiza- 
bas  survived  the  whimsies  of  Wash- 
••on  bureau  rules. 

piiociations  formed  in  the  heart  game 
e  Marion  press  shack  ;  strengthened 
p’e  dining  with  Messrs.  Bablcr  and 
'e  in  Oklahoma;  refreshed  at  the 
on  the  Parismina  (Panama  bound), 
all  but  wrecked  in  the  corridors  of 
Ponce  de  Leon  on  a  memorable 
■ight  adventure  with  an  express- 
o's  truck  now  are  thriving  in  the 
5te  House  press  room. 

6yron  Price  is  on  hand  for  the  Asso- 
d  Press;  Raymond  Clapper,  for  the 
ted  Press;  Wallace  Bruce  Macna- 
f.  for  Universal  Service,  and  George 
Holmes,  for  the  International  News 
ke  usually  as  in  spite  of  his  title 
diief  of  the  Washington  Bureau,  he 
help  remaining  a  reporter.  Sam 
^  fflson,  for  the  Times,  and  Qlenn 
ise,  for  the  World,  are  survivors  of 
•Vew  York  crowd.  Boyden  Sparks, 
•he  Tribune,  Ed  Hill,  of  the  Herald, 
d  Kinsley,  of  the  Chicago  T ribune. 
<been  recalled  to  active  duty  in  their 
^e  offices.  Samuel  Whiteside  Bell, 
his  trick  forelock,  answers  present 
en  the  Public  Ledger  is  mentioned, 
Harry  N.  Price  continues  to  bear 
'He  strain  of  representing 
Washington  Post  whose  publisher, 
_»drd  B.  McLean,  is  an  intimate 
of  the  President. 

I  "ei  Bob  Small  gains  a  respite  from 
’Mnagerial  duties  in  the  editorial 
of  the  Consolidated  Press  Asso- 
jn,  and  Bob  Ginter,  of  the  Pitts- 
^  ^*^®hf-Times,  is  not  involved  in 
-  a  ar^ment  with  Louis  Strayer  or 
“'<^HeIson  they  drop  into  the 
■A\  pay  their  dues  in  the 

'■’iR  Correspondents’  Association, 
^a  few  denunciations  on  the  boot- 
*  a?  fraternity  and  otherwise  retain 
'“bug  rights  in  the  organization. 


florist  at  Marion  overslept,  hut  confir¬ 
mation  was  impossible.  Next,  your  in¬ 
dustrious  correspondent  hit  the  trail  of 
a  report  that  one  of  the  group  was  to 
become  vice-president  in  a  new  domestic 


corporation — a  romance  tending  to  es¬ 
tablish  that  front  porch  campaigns  have 
other  uses  than  electing  Presidents.  The 
nearest  approach  to  definite  information 
was  a  report  that  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
White  House  corps  had  intervened  with 
the  suggestion  to  the  lady : 

“My  dear  girl,  don't  ever  marry  a 
newspaper  man.  Marry  a  traveling 
salesman,  you’ll  see  more  of  him.” 

Glenn  Tucker,  who  manages  somehow 
to  survive  the  repeated  shocks  of  having 
two  prima  donnas  break  in  on  his  as¬ 
signment  everytime  the  news  gets  good, 
has  enjoyed  undisputed  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  Harding  assignment  for 
several  days,  but  there’s  no  telling  when 
Louis  Seibold  or  Michelson  will  break 
in  on  him.  Tucker  never  has  wavered 
for  an  instant  in  his  denials  that  it  was 
he  who  walked  out  of  an  upper  berth 
on  the  Harding  train  one  night  and  put 
an  unoffending  typewriter  out  of  com¬ 
mission. 

If  anyone  doubts  that  the  White 
House  outfit  can  kee))  a  secret  they  have 
but  to  seek  information  as  to  whisky 
smuggling  activities  along  the  Florida 
coast.  Efforts  to  elich  such  information 
from  the  late  residents  of  St.  .■\ugustine 
evoke  “exhaustive  and  exhausting”  de- 
scrijitions  of  the  sheltering  palms. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  corps 
in  action.  They  constitute  the  greatest 


WE  HAVE  WITH  US  TODAY— 


^hoto  hv  Underwood  ^  Undertvood. 

W=  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  haa  happened,  but  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
Representative  Martin  Madden,  of  Illinois,  seems  to  be  all  het  up  over  somethinf. 
Richard  W.  Simpson  (rifht),  enterprisinf  reporter  of  the  Associated  Press,  mifht 
be  able  to  explain~>but  will  he? 


aggregation  of  rumor  runners  in  known 
league  of  nations  territory.  Their  man¬ 
ner  of  selecting  men  for  important  fed¬ 
eral  positions  is  nothing  if  not  quaint. 
For  the  information  and  guidance  of 
newspaper  men  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  who  have  been  running  up  blind 
alleys  trying  to  verify  reports  from 
Washington  about  high  official  positions 
seeking  various  and  sundry  prominent 
local  lights,  Editor  &  Pubusher’s  cor¬ 
respondent  will  risk  a  violation  of  ethics 
and  Laddie  Boy’s  teeth  to  tell  how  it  is 
done. 

A  stranger  appears  around  the  White 
House.  He  looks  fairly  well-to-do,  so 
it  is  certain  he  has  not  been  stopping 
for  long  at  Washington  hotels  and  there¬ 
fore  must  be  a  stranger. 

“Who’s  that?’’  rings  around  the  press 
room. 

“I  am  not  sure,”  one  of  the  corps 
suggests,  “but  he  looks  like  John  \V. 
Goofus,  of  Canton,  Ohio.” 

“What  job  does  be  want?” 

“Who?” 

“Henry  Goofus.” 

“I  don’t  know,  but  Ohio  is  on  the 
lakes  which  makes  him  eligible  for  the 
Shipping  Board  so  I  guess  that  is  what 
he  is  after.” 

What’s  In  a  Name? 

The  following  day  Mr.  John  W.  Goo¬ 
fus,  of  Canton,  will  “see  by  the  papers” 
that  his  name  has  been  changed  to 
Henry  and  that  he  is  being  considered 
seriously  for  a  place  on  the  Shipping 
Board. 

If  a  man  happens  to  call  on  Mr.  Hard¬ 
ing  to  invite  him  to  address  a  meeting 
of  the  Red  Men  in  Des  Moines,  la.,  and 
is  accompanied  by  a  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator,  he  is  viewed  as  seeking  nothing 
short  of  a  diplomatic  post  and  is  so 
described  in  the  public  prints  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day. 

If  two  congressmen  from  the  same 
state  part  company  at  the  White  House 
offices  and  pass  out  of  the  grounds 
through  different  gates,  their  actions 
will  be  duly  noted,  and  ere  long  a  grand 
yarn  is  concocted  about  a  factional  fight 
developing  over  selection  of  the  Steam¬ 
boat  Inspector  for  the  West  Virginia 
district. 

The  various  federal  commissions  and 
boards  are  listed  according  to  relative 
importance  in  the  matter  of  salary  and 
are  being  filled  by  the  White  House 
correspondents  as  rapidly  as  uncommu¬ 
nicative  visitors  can  be  assigned  to  them. 

How  News  is  Made 

Should  any  of  the  Harding  callers  be 
so  foolhardy  as  to  say  he  sought  no 
appointment  “simply  dropped  in  to  pay 
a  social  call”  it  is  put  down  at  once  that 
he  is  after  nothing  short  of  the  Federal 
Prohibition  Commissionership  now  held 
by  John  F.  Kramer.  When  they  become 
mysterious  they  are  “certain”  to  be  after 
the  real  big  plums. 

Should  some  White  House  visitor 
acknowledge  that  he  had  sought  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  place  as  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  eastern  district  of  Alaska,  his 
act  would  be  construed  as  an  effort  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  he  tried  in  vain  to 
be  named  on  the  Mexican  Boundary 
Commission. 

If  a  senator  says  he  talked  politics 
not  patronage  with  the  President,  the 
next  question  is: 

“Did  you  discuss  international  mat¬ 
ters  ?” 

If  he  says,  “No,”  we  will  learn  from 
the  correspondents  that  the  President  is 
pondering  over  domestic  problems  to 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  affairs.  If 
some  long-haired  individual  with  an  in¬ 
ternationalist  air  enters  the  W'hite 
House,  the  press  wires  will  carry  inti- 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


Make  Advertising  Pay  the  Advertisers 

PiiiLAUKi.i‘HiA,  Pa.,  March  21,  1921. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  For  the  good  of 
advertisinR,  it  seems  desirable  that  there  should 
be  a  clearer  understanding  of  responsibility  in 
the  relations  between  publishers  and  advertis 
ing  agents. 

Some  48  years  ago  X.  \V.  Ayer  &  Son 
reached  the  conclusions  that  agency  relations 
were  capable  of  a  better  interpretation  than 
any  then  recognized;  that  we  could  best  serve 
publishers  and  ourselves  by  devoting  all  our 
energies  to  making  advertising  pay  the  adver¬ 
tiser  rather  than  in  specific  endeavor  to  secure 
business  for  any  paper  or  pai>ers;  and  that 
thereafter  it  should  be  the  sole  business  of 
this  agency  to  serve  its  clients.  Naturally 
the  basis  of  remuneration  for  this  service  then 
became  a  matter  of  mutual  agreement  between 
our  clients  and  ourselves.  None  other  than 
we  could  know  the  C(»st  of  the  service.  None 
other  than  the  client  could  judge  its  value  to 
him. 

Forty-eight  years’  experience  has  confirmed 
to  us  the  value  and  soundness  of  this  principle. 
No  more  now  than  in  1873  do  we  concede 
the  right  of  a  publisher  to  fix  the  rate  of 
remuneration  which  our_  clients  shall  pay  us 
for  our  services.  That  is  not  the  publisher’s 
responsibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  our  policy 
never  to  attempt  to  influence  the  rate  of  dis¬ 
count  allowed  by  publishers  to  advertising 
agents.  That  the  agent  renders  a  service  to 
publishers  in  the  development  of  new  adver¬ 
tising  and  in  the  assumption  of  credit  risks,  is 
a  recognized  fact,  and  that  this  service  should 
be  rewarded  by  a  differential  which  gives  the 
agency  an  advantage  in  the  purchase  of  space 
is  only  fair  and  just. 

But  the  a«ivcrtising  agent  no  longer  repre¬ 
sents  the  publisher.  The  publisher  has  his  own 
representative,  and  some  publishers  have  many 
very  capable  men  thus  employed.  The  agency 
commission  has  therefore  ceased  to  be  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  selling  of  space  as  in  the  early 
days  when  no  copy  preparation  was  involved, 
and  when  responsibility  for  payment  for  an  ac¬ 
count  ceased  when  collection  from  the  adver¬ 
tiser  was  impracticable.  The  so-called  agency 
commission  is  not  therefore  a  true  commission. 
In  reality  it  is  a  differential  discount  to  the 
agent  because  he  is  an  agent  and  primarily 
because  he  assumes  all  responsibility  for  col¬ 
lection,  and  for  the  credit  risks  involved.  Has 
it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  differential  dis¬ 
count  generally  prevailing  is  too  large,  and 
that  this  may  be  the  root  of  some  of  the  evils 
which  beset  the  advertising  business  today? 

Apparently  it  is  assumed  by  many  that  the 
agency  differential  pays  for  copy  preparation 
and  other  services  to  the  advertiser;  but  the 
advertiser  has  no  voice  in  fixing  the  amount 
thus  paid.  Surely  this  is  not  an  equitable  ar¬ 
rangement.  If  the  agency  differential  exceeds 
the  value  of  the  agency  to  the  publisher  the 
excess  is  paid  by  the  advertiser,  is  it  not? 
But  it  is  included  in  the  publisher’s  rates  and 
represents  an  expense  which,  if  eliminated, 
would  enable  the  publisher  to  make  proportion¬ 
ate  reductions  in  his  charges  for  advertising 
space. 

From  our  viewpoint  it  seems  that  the  agency 
differential  should  be  fixed  by  the  publisher 
as  near  ?s  may  be  to  measure  the  value  of  the 
agency  to  the  publisher,  and  beyond  this  the 
agent  should  look  for  remuneration  to  the 
client  whom  he  serves.  This  would  confine  to 
the  publisher  the  responsibility  whi^h  belongs 
to  mm  and  relieve  Him  of  the  necessity  of 
trying  to  fix  a  differential  which  shall  cover 
services  of  varying  character  and  value. 

To  the  publisher,  in  our  opinion,  solely  be¬ 
longs  the  rsponsibility  of  fixing  rate^  for  space 
in  his  publication.  From  time  to  time,  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son  have  been  asked  to  join  in  repre¬ 
sentations  to  publishers  regarding  rates  gener¬ 
ally,  but  this  we  have  refused  consistently  to 
do.  The  publisher  is  in  the  position  of  the 
manufacturer.  He  alone  knows  his  cost  of 
production;  he  alone  can  determine  the  amount 
which  he  must  charge  for  his  space.  If  his 
rates  continue  too  high  or  too  low,  the  ordin¬ 
ary  laws  of  business  will  operate  to  eliminate 
his  publication. 

The  publisher  who  is  able  to  reduce  rates 
along  with  the  current  reduction  in  many 
other  lines  of  business  is  in  a  fortunate  posi¬ 
tion.  Whether  this  reduction  takes  the  form 
of  a  revision  of  rate  card  or  an  increase  in 
circulation  value  does  not  matter.  If,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  reduced  costs  of  production,  saving  in 
soliciting  expense  or  lessening  of  overhead, 
the  publisher  can  give  greater  value  per  dollar 
expended  in  his  publication,  he  is  performing 
a  service  to  advertisers  which  will  work  to 
his  own  advantage  in  the  end. 

But,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  that  is  the 
publisher's  responsibility,  in  which  we  cannot 
interfere.  In  selecting  publications  for  the 
advertising  of  our  clients,  we  must  consider 
each  individually  for  its  value  to  do  the  par¬ 
ticular  work  in  hand.  We  may  hold  an  opinion 
that  the  rate  of  a  particular  publication  is  too 
high  and  this  would  naturally  influence  our 
course  in  regard  to  that  publication.  Such 
exercise  to  judgment  is  a  part  of  our  respon¬ 
sibility  to  our  clients.  But  that  is  far  from 
treating  publication  rates  as  a  group  matter  or 
attempting  to  say  what  they  shall  oe. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  this  letter  we  have 
not  attempted  to  discuss  all  the  factors  that 
bear  upon  the  subject  of  agency  and  publica¬ 
tion  relations.  We  have  concerned  ourselves 
only  with  basic  principles,  which,  if  clearly 
understood,  mark  quite  clearly  the  line  where 
responsibility  begins  and  ceases.  Given  such 
an  understanding,  we  believe  that  each  of  us 
will  be  able  to  do  his  work  more  efficiently;  the 
publisher  to  give  utmost  value  to  reader  and 
advertiser;  the  agency  to  serve  clients  with  the 
greatest  possible  effectiveness. 


■‘Making  advertising  pay  the  advertiser** 
p««ints  the  only  way  to  prosperity  for  both 
publisher  and  agent. 

V'ery  respectfully  yours, 

\V.  N.  AVER  &  SON, 

F.  Wayi.axd  Aver. 


Old  Days  of  News  Service  Operating 

Milwaukee.  Wis.,  March  15,  1921. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Charles  Dean, 
who  has  charge  of  the  Milwaukee  office  of  the 
Associated  Press,  has  received  word  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  of  the  retirement  of  E.  D.  Stanley 
of  the  Associated  Press  staff  in  that  city,  after 
52  years  as  a  telegraph  operator.  It  is  said 
that  (luring  that  time  Mr.  Stanley  never  was 
late,  never  was  sick  and  never  took  a  day  off. 

Mr.  Stanly  was  a  combination  of  “Buffalo 
Bill’’  and  Capt.  Jack  Crawford,  “the  poet 
scout,’’  in  appearance.  He  was  night  telegraph 
operator  of  the  Associated  Press  in  Milwaukee 
30  years  ago.  In  those  days  telegraph  messages 
had  to  be  copied  in  long  hand  with  a  stylus. 
By  pressing  very  hard  18  copies  could  be  made 
simultaneously.  Mr.  Stanley  and  Mr.  Dean 
were  the  first  to  introduce  the  typewriter. 

Mr.  Stanley  learned  telegraphy  in  a  small 
railroad  station  near  Indianapolis  in  1868.  He 
helped  install  the  first  telephone  system  in 
Kansas  City  in  1879.  He  helped  cover  the 
Democratic  national  convention  at  which  Sam¬ 
uel  J.  Tilden  was  nominated  for  President. 
Mr.  Stanley  has  said  that  the  most  difficult 
task  he  ever  undertook  was  handling  the  draft 
drawings  in  1917,  because  of  the  continuou;« 
hours  of  work,  intense  application  and  absolute 
accuracy  required. 

C.  J.  FINNIGAN. 

Assistant  City  Editor,  Milwaukee  Journal. 


An  Elducational  Demonstration  Week 

Fargo,  N.  D.,  March  14,  1921. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Educational  De¬ 
monstration  Week,  which  the  Fargo  Forum 
conducted  February  21  to  26,  is  something 
that  we  believe  will  have  effect  throughout  the 
entire  year  of  1921.  Our  original  intention 
was  to  conduct  something,  we  did  not  know 
what,  that  would  interest  the  public  in  mer¬ 
chandise.  *  As  we  started  to  work,  we  let  the 
idea  develop  itself  until  it  was  so  broad  in 
scope  that  the  entire  city  practically  turned 
over  in  an  effort  to  demonstrate  Fargo  to 
itself  and  to  North  Dakota.  It  reflected  an 
optimistic  attitude  on  the  part  of  all  institu¬ 
tions,  business,  educational  and  religious. 

I  will  outline  briefly  what  was  accomplished: 

During  the  entire  week  food  demonstrations 
were  conducted  in  all  grocery  stores  in  the 
city  and  in  some  of  the  hotel  lobbies  and 
department  stores.  These  demonstrations  were 
arranged  by  the  distributors  of  the  various 
products  who  were  supported  by  us  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  professional  demonstrators 
from  the  manufacturers.  Where  demonstra¬ 
tions  could  not  be  secured  special  displays 
were  made  not  only  in  the  grocery  stores  but 
in  windows  of  business  firms  in  contrasting 
lines. 

We  might  add  that  a  large  number  of  win¬ 
dows  were  given  over  by  the  retail  stores  to 
the  special  displays  of  merchandise  in  contrast 
with  thtfir  own  line. 

AH  week  manufacturing  institutions  con¬ 
ducted  open  house,  inviting  the  public  to  wit¬ 
ness  their  plants  iff  full  operation.  The  lines 
represented  were  food  manufacturers,  foun¬ 
dries,  creameries,  public  utilities,  and  in  fact 
all  that  were  in  a  pDsition  to  successfully  ac¬ 
commodate  the  public  with  tours  through  thefr 
establishments.  Many  of  them  had  separate 
features,  such  as  the  serving  of  lunches  in 
connection.  This  particular  angle  of  Demon¬ 
stration  Week  was  extremely  successful  and 
was  on  some  days  so  successful  that  the 
crowds  could  not  be  accommodated.  In  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  places  the  women’s  clubs  visited 
in  bodies. 

All  week  a  politeness  contest  was  conducted 
by  the  Forum.  This  was  supported  by  awards 
from  the  Garrick  Theatre  and  from  the  Bus¬ 
iness  Women’s  Club.  During  the  week  an 
Essay  Contest  was  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  Fargo  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Club. 

The  movement  was  explained  in  a  letter  to 
all  the  clubs  of  Fargo  and  without  exception 
was  endorsed. 

The  public  schools,  colleges,  conservatories 
and  churches  all  took  part.  The  public  schools 
set  aside  one  day  in  which  parents  were  espe¬ 
cially  invited,  and  following  the  school  hour 
a  program  was  presented.  The  Agricultural 
College  displayed  department  activity  in  down¬ 
town  windows;  in  a  meat  cutting  demonstration 
in  the  Fargo  Armory;  and  by  special  displays 
and  the  presentation  of  a  home  talent  play  at 
the  school  one  evening.  The  Fargo  College 
Conservatory  presented  a  musical  program  one 
evening  in  the  Fargo  Auditorium.  The  various 
churches  devoted  a  part  of  their  Sunday  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  part  the  church  has  in  the  city. 

One  afternoon  was  set  aside  for  a  tractor 
parade.  So  enthusiastic  were  the  tractor 
dealers  that  the  result  was  that  more  than 
double  the  number  of  tractors  ever  shown  in 
line  before  in  Fargo  took  part. 

One  day  was  given  over  to  the  Auto  and 
Truck  industry.  In  the  afternoon  a  parade 
of  trucks  and  automobiles  consisting  of  nearly 
one  hundred  vehicles  covered  the  business  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  two  cities.  This  parade  was  headed 
by  the  Fargo  Fire  Department.  Following  the 
parade  and  extending  into  the  evening  the 
automobile  dealers  conducted  open  house,  and 
during  the  time  the  dealers  especially  displayed 
and  demonstrated  the  new  cars.  ^  Photographs 
of  the  parade  were  reproduced  in  the  Forum 
the  next  day. 


One  day  was  set  aside  for  the  special  de¬ 
monstration  of  electrical  goods,  demonstrating 
to  the  public  just  what  electrical  achievement 
means  to  business  and  home  convenience  and 
comfort. 

Evening  entertainments  were  given  by  local 
music  companies.  Special  evening  educationa. 
programs  were  presented  by  concerns  in  various 
lines.  The  Y.  C.  M.  A.  presented  a  program. 
There  were  many  other  additional  individual 
cases  of  promotion  work  that,  should  all  be 
noted,  the  list  would  extend  to  a  great  length. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  a 
movement  in  Fargo  which  was  conducted  with 
more  satisfaction  to  all  than  was  this.  We 
say  this  without  pride  for  the  movement  was 
accomplished  only  by  the  activity  of  the  Fargo 
institutions  themselves  and  not  the  result  of 
our  efforts.  Every  one  took  hold  in  excellent 
manner  and  gave  unlimited  cooperation,  as 
was  the  case  of  the  Fargo  Commercial  Club, 
thanks  to  you.  It  is  our  belief  that  this 
movement  will  be  made  an  annual  affair  with 
the  Forum,  as  it  seems  to  be  one  that  w’ill  be 
practically  demanded  another  year. 

An  example  of  the  satisfaction  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  tractor  dealers  selected  a 
chairman  to  conduct  a  .cimilar  parade  during 
the  time  of  the  North  Dakota  State  Fair  in 
Fargo.  The  spirit  that  was  .stirred  up  has 
done  much  to  better  business  in  Fargo  as  is 
shown  by  the  sales  of  the  firms  themselves. 
Their  own  enthusiasm  was  spurred  to  greater 
selling  effort  so  that  the  public  themselves 
have  been  re-interested  in  merchandise. 

It  is  our  belief  that  if  a  similar  movement 
were  conducted  in  every  city  business  over 
this  country  would  fast  be  re-established  on  a 
normal  basis. 

Cordially  yours, 

THE  FARGO  FORUM, 

C.  W.  Brown,  Advertising  Manager. 


Sinclair  and  the  Herald 

New  York,  March  19,  1921. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  don’t  believe 
the  public  will  gain  much  by  considering  Upton 
Sinclair’s  charges  against  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald. 

It  is  true  that  I  arranged  with  him  to  write 
an  introduction  to  an  article  for  the  New  York 
Sunday  Herald,  if  we  got  the  article  and  if  we 
printed  it.  It  is  true  we  got  material  for  an 
article.  It  is  true  some  of  the  editors  were  in 
favor  of  printing  it— among  them  myself— but 
it  is  also  true  that  others  were  not.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Bennett  authorized  going  after 
the  article  but  he  made  Sinclair  or  anyone 
else  no  promises  about  its  publication.  He 
never  saw  Sinclair.  The  article  was  submitted 
to  Mr.  Bennett  and  he  was  advised  by  counsel 
not  to  use  it,  but  it  is  not  true  that  it  was 
not  printed  for  the  reasons  Mr.  Sinclair  inti¬ 
mates. 

A  half  truth  is  as  bad  as  a  complete  lie. 
Sinclair  is  half  true  in  his  facts;  he  is  wholly 
false  in  his  conclusions  as  to  this  incident. 

W.  W.  HARRIS. 


China  at  Last  Realizing  Power  of  the 
Printed  Word 

New  York,  March  22,  1921. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  China  famine 
and  necessary  relief  measure  are  serving  to 
direct  attention  to  that  country  in  a  peculiar 
way,  but  students  of  that  mass  of  400,000,000 
people  say  that  the  world’s  attention  will  not 
be  withdrawn  even  after  the  famine.  China 
has  become  part  of  the  whole  and  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  all  world  programs.  She  and 
America  combined  make  up  about  one-third 
of  the  world’s  population. 

The  development  in  current  literature  is 
possibly  the  most  striking  feature  and  the  one 
least  heralded.  The  new  phonetic  script  with  its 
39  characters  is  being  widely  introduced  by 
government  and  missionaries  alike  and  a  Chi¬ 
nese  coolie  by  devoting  himself  to  it  can  learn 
to  read  in  two  or  three  months. 

President  Stuart,  of  Peking  University,  a 
union  institution  of  all  the  higher  grade 
Christian  schools  in  and  about  that  city,  re¬ 
cently  invited  the  editors  of  the  Peking  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  to  an  informal  reception. 
To  their  own  amazement  it  was  found  that 
about  forty  editors  responded  to  the  invita¬ 
tion,  and  one  result  was  a  unanimous  request 
that  Peking  University  open  as  soon  as  possible 
a  Department  of  Journalism. 

A  renaissance  or  new  thought  movement 
now  centers  in  Peking,  On  January  1,  1919. 
there  was  one  magazine  in  China  promoting 
new  ideas  and  this  was  printed  in  the 
colloquial  Mandarin.  Three  of  the  professors 
of  the  Government  University  in  Peking,  re¬ 
turned  students  respectively  from  America, 
England  and  France,  decided  to  popularize  the 
spoken  language  in  printed  form.  Through 
their  inspiration  within  two  years  there  have 
been  published  in  China  over  four  hundred 
different  magazines.  The  objects  and  methods 
of  the  movement  are  as  follows: 

(a)  To  popularize  the  spoken  language 
in  printed  form,  and  thus  release  the 
literary  ability  of  the  nation. 

(b)  Through  this  new  medium,  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  China  the  whole  gamut  of  modern, 
scientific  thought,  and  social  and  political 
philosophy. 

(c)  The  motto  of  the  movement  is: 
“Save  the  Nation  Through  Democracy 
and  Science.’’ 

(d)  The  method  of  the  movement  is  to 
tear  ^  down  and  destroy  the  old,  corrupt, 
I>olitical  system,  the  old  family  system  and 
the  old  authoritative  morality  and  super¬ 
stition,  and  then  build  up. 

The  results  of  the  movement  have  been  two¬ 
fold — in  the  first  place  the  tendency  among  the 
students  has  been  distinctly  towards  radical 
socialism,  especially  of  the  Russian  and  French 
schools.  The  names  of  Bertrand  Russell, 
Kropotkin  and  Bakunin  are  well  known. 

The  favorite  subject  of  discussion  in  these 
magazines  is  the  problems  of  reconstruction. 


Old  customs  and  ideas  are  being  ovi-rL..  T 

Everything  from  Dr.  John  Dewey', 
and  philosophy  to  the  extremest 
philosophical  anarchism  fill  the  pages  Jv 
magazines.  One  of  the  most  radical  mj..' 
has  on  its  cover — “The  Principle,  ' 


Magazine  arc  as  Follows:  Xo  GovernniL'B 
Religion.” 


Family  and  No 

The  results,  on  the  whole,  of  the  mr- 
are  most  gratifying.  The  young  men  , 
devoid  of  old  prejudices,  are  looking 


for  anything  to  help  their  country.  If  . 
and  a  new  type  of  morality  can  be  skniifl 
value  they  will  accept  it.  They  have  fTJ 
first  time  become  interested  in  common  » 
and  have  eagerly  sought  to  educate  the  >- 
tices  in  the  industrial  guilds.  For  the  fi™ 
they  have  not  been  ashamed  to  work 
hands  themselves. 

A  broad  spirit  of  real  democracy  and 
interest  has  swept  the  student  body  of 
They  realize  that  no  change  of  connh-  *,.  i, 
hut  what  has  been  called  a  “transvaliatk»Bl^  ™ 
values”  is  what  will  .save  China.  Her™"'  ' 

life  must  have  a  regeneration. 

HERBERT  K.  C.\SKEV 
F'xecutive  Secretary  Peking  Univen 


Eau  Claire  Leader  a  Morning  Pi 

Eau  Claire,  WTs.,  March  14,  i; 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Under  a  Jf: 
date  lin(^,  in  the  issue  of  March  5,  yo,, 
the  sale  of  the  Madison  Democrat  leatti 
Milttfaukee  Sentinel  as  the  state’s  only  i 
ing  paper.  Our  paper,  the  Leader,  hai 
published  as  a  morning  paper  contini 
since  1881.  F'or  many  years  it  has  ladZ 
largest  circulation  outside  of  MilwauhtB" 
was  never  more  prosperous  than  now  and 
had  as  great  a  circulation  as  now.  Fot 
years  the  Leader  has  carried  an  adverii 
in  your  paper.  VVe  assume  this  speciai 
Madison  was  published  inadvertently  bi 
■  but  to  say  the  least  your  correspor.i: 
somewhat  unreliable. 


EAU  CLAIRE  PRESS  COMP.d 


PROBE  ATTACK  ON  WIISOH 


Cleveland  German  Paper  Printed  Pi 
Which  Roused  Authoritisi 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishei) 
Clevel.and. — A  three-cornered  in 
gation  of  an  attack  on  former  Prei 
Wilson  printed  in  the  Waechter 
Anzeiger,  Cleveland  German  Ian 
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newspaper,  has  been  started  under 


tion  of  federal  agents,  members  of: 
.American  Loyal  Legion  and  the  hs 
can  Legion.  The  cause  is  a  poem piA 
Carl  Raid,  general  manager,  and  c" 
Brenne,  editor,  expressed  regret  it 


publication  of  the  offensive  poea,lj„|j 


|fct,  if  he  I 
Now,  to 
lean. 

A  good 
lorth  and  \ 


ing  in  a  statement : 

“The  communication  (meaning 
poem)  arrived  at  the  last  hour  anil^, 
looked  over  only  superficially  becao: 
the  rush.  If  time  had  permitted 
scrutiny  it  would  not  have  been  pniZ^Hcf  that 
We  concede  the  publishing  of  thhWjpjj 
was  not  in  good  form  and  regrd* 
incident.” 

However,  they  refused  to  revelBjj 
name  of  the  author  who  described 
son  as  a  traitor  and  idiot  and 
ceedingly  soulless  brute.”  HeadQii^tj 
for  the  propaganda  instituted  mbject— the 
mans  for  the  removal  of  colored 
troops  from  Germany  are  in  the 
man  language  newspaper  office  andj^j  l,jj 
phlets  on  the  subject  have  been  sent 


No  Ads  on  Safety  Poiti 

Dallas,  Tex. — The  City  Conffi 
of  Dallas  has  refused  to  accept  the 
devices  proposed  by  the  railway 
panies  at  all  grade  crossings  in  tbf 
in  response  to  the  commission’s  (] 
for  their  installation.  The  refusal 
based  on  the  ground  that  the  saf^ 
vices  should  not  carry  any  advetfl 


matter.  The  railway  companies  pro*  , ,  *• 


to  install  signs  bearing  advertisugj 
ter,  and  it  was  admitted  that  the  W 
tising  matter  would  have  paid  the  ci^ 
installation. 


Third  Sorvlce  for  WichiU  BitH 


WicHiT.\,  Kan.  —  The  luKo'^^^e  wholesal 


'liers.  L( 


News  Service  has  been  added  if  I 
Beacon  to  its  news  gathering  >*^*rtunity  *h 
making  three  press  association  j,  . 

-the  A.  P.  the  U.  P.  and  theL  J,,. 

The  Beacon  is  said  to  be  the  owjud  fint 
in  Oklahoma  or  Kansas  that  has 


news  service  reports. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  26,  1  921 


should  the  national  advertiser  be 

A  GAMBLER? 

^C(Mitention  That  in  Many  Cases  He  Is  Today  Because  of  Lack  of 
Newspaper  Co-operation — Greater  Sales  Aid 
a  Vital  Necessity 

By  FRANK  A.  WOOD 

Editorial  Xote — Mr.  Wood  is  advertising  manager  of  the  Rochester  (X.  Y.)  Times- 
'  Union  and  well  qualified  to  write  on  this  subject.  It  is  possibly  true  that  many 
'  idvfrtising  men  will  not  agree  with  what  he  has  to  say  and  for  that  reason  Kditor  & 
PcRLisHER  will  be  glad  to  have  YOUR  opinion. 

BS  the  average  newspaper  fair  to  its  are  not  selling,  why  they  have  fallen 
national  advertisers?  Is  the  news-  off.  and,  above  all,  let  him  know  just 
-,er  today  bearing  its  share  of  the  what  there  is  AGAINST  his  proposi- 
i'j'raen  incident  to  making  a  success  for  tion.  If  he  deserves  success  at  all,  he 
■4  man  who  places  in  its  columns  ad-  will  never  object  to  a  constructive  criti- 
■  rthing  intended  to  sell  a  product?  cisni.  Go  into  all  the  little,  intimate 
other  words,  isn’t  the  newspaper  details  of  marketing  his  goods.  Quote 
ding  just  a  little  unfair  advantage  of  what  other  people  have  said  about 
national  advertiser  when  it  places  products  almost  like  this — find  out  why 
entire  risk  on  his  shoulders?  he  should  have  different  appeals  from 

I  believe  the  modern  city  newspaper  the  other  fellow.  But  be  honest, 
old  go  just  as  far  as  possible  toward  Don’t  let  the  newspaper  box  office 
aring  an  absolute  return,  at  least,  for  overlook  the  ever  present  chance  that 
he  money  the  pro.spect  is  today  asked  the  advertiser  may  lose  out.  If  a 
invest  in  a  chance  enterprise.  Ac-  newspaper  really,  hone.stly  believes  that 
ding  to  the  advertising  trade  pub-  advertising  right  now^  will  not  pay  that 
atinns.  we  learn  that  unless  adver-  man,  tell  him  so.  Friends  will  he  made, 
ng  is  continuous,  failure  is  sure,  and  the  newspaper  with  friends  who 
'lany  examples  are  pointed  out  where  pay  the  advertising  freight  need  never 
Jvertising  has  ceased  and  so  have  worry  about  one  advertiser  more  or 
Successful  advertising  is,  there-  less, 
f  rr.  successful  just  as  long  as  it  is  The  Introduction  Problem 


ire.  successful  just  as  long  as  it  is 
fpi  up.  Supposing  it  is  a  new  food  product 

Make  Permanent  Advertiser*  ’■*'  8^  on  the  market — say  a 

.  .  breakfast  food — and  the  newspaper  gets 

.Ml  pr^ucts  on  the  market  are  not  forthcoming  campaign. 

Ivcrtised  and  still  many  of  them  are  competition  right  now  is  about  as 

.g  sellers.  They  might  be  even  larger 

ers  were  they  advertised,  yet  we  a  i  • 

r  4.U  1  other  breakfast  food  advertising  is  any 

.finot  dispute  the  fact  that  nearly  _  cu  1 1 

,  ^  j  X-  j  criterion.  Should  the  new  advertiser 

very  home  uses  some  non-advertised  £  xi  u 

J  ,.  enjoy  his  share  of  the  home  consump- 

u  .....  ,...,  .  ..  £  ■  t'on  or  should  he  be  left  strictly  alone 

Wonldntitbe  just  a  little  bit  fairer  ^ 

he  newspaper  would  go  to  the 

Hit.  if  necessary,  to  make  a  per-  d  Ar  -n 

.  j  X-  £  xu  1,  grow?  Many  will  say,  yes,  in 

jiient  advertiser  of  the  man  who  „■  £  .u  e  x  xi  x  xu  u  j  x- 

,  11  I'l  x  i,  r  •  xi,  -  k  of  the  fact  that  the  old  advertisers 

n!d  really  like  to  believe  in  the  sub-  -x.  •  i 

X  •£  L  I,  u  5  "itli  us  year  in  and  year  out. 

nt  if  he  could  be  shown  ?  -v’^x  i  i  r  x 

..  X  X  •  X  xi  u  X  T  *^ot  long  ago  a  cereal  manufacturer 

Now,  to  get  into  exactly  what  I  „„x  ;♦  _ _ i  x  x  i  x  •£ 

X  ■'  put  it  squarely  up  to  me  to  kno\v  if  we 

\  j  j  X*  •  I-  -x  were  playing  fair  with  the  established 

■J  good  advertising  solicitor  goes  ^d^.^rtisers  by  trying  to  introduce  a 

breakfast  food.  That  set  me 
M  tlmt  by  placing  the  merits  of  his  j 

frrb  A  oughly  investigate  local  conditions. 

The  result  was  that  I  found  many 
money.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  ^ 

iis  solicitation  has  been  based  on  the  ' 

PRACnCABIUTY  OF 

(is  faith  that  the  solicitor  has  in  his 

obj^-the  man  who  is  going  to  foot  44^  HARTS,”  says  William  H.  Rankin. 

the  Chicago  advertising  agent. 
, .  .  ^'s^tually  get  something  back  <<3^^  simply  a  mechanical  means  for  right 
«  his  investment.  thinking. 

Give  the  Beginner  a  Start  “Judgments  or  decisions  are  made  by 

WoiilHn’t  tiio  v,«i.x  .—o  either  one  or  both  of  two  faculties :  feel- 


brands  of  breakfast  foods  selling  finely 
and  not  a  line  of  advertising  in  the 
newspapers  to  back  them  up.  Then  there 
was  the  bulk  rolled  oats  or  oatmeal, 
corn  meal,  wheat  cereals  and  the  like, 
which  might  readily  be  offset  by  an  ad¬ 
vertised  product.  This  gave  us  a  base 
111)011  which  to  work,  and  we  found  out 
further  that  if  the  grocer  had  simply 
mentioned  the  name  of  something  new. 
the  customer  would  have  taken  it  at 
once.  Hut  the  average  grocer  sells 
just  what  is  asked  for  or  substitutes 
something. 

We  received  pledges  froiVi  forty  gro¬ 
cers  to  mention  the  new  food  whenever 
possible.  Remember,  we  were  experi¬ 
menting  on  this  thing,  having  in  mind 
the  manufacturer  who  wanted  to  know 
if  we  were  fair  to  the  old  advertisers. 
The  result  was  that  we  introduced  the 
new  product  into  the  families  that 
traded  with  the  fortv  grocers  and  GOT 
MORE  PEOPLE  TO  EAT  CEREAL. 
Then,  in  addition  to  what  we  have 
done,  we  learned  that  not  one  of  these 
families  wanted  the  same  kind  of  cereal 
every  day  in  the  week.  They  wanted  a 
change.  The  new  cereal  was  simply  an 
additional  package  from  which  to  draw 
a  breakfast  dish. 

Must  Establish  Confidence 

When  we  put  t.tese  facts  up  to  the 
manufacturer,  he  agreed  we  were 
right  in  that  we  had  caused  more  peo¬ 
ple  to  eat  more  cereal.  The  burden  of 
getting  them  to  eat  his  make  was 
clearly  in  his  own  hands. 

One  thing  a  publisher  must  do  to 
make  a  success  of  this  proposition  is 
first,  to  establish  confidence.  He  must 
never  let  one  wholesaler  know  what 
another  wholesaler  is  paying  for  any¬ 
thing.  nor  at  what  price  his  competitor 
is  marketing  the  goods  to  the  retail 
trade.  The  slightest  surprise  evidenced 
by  the  compiler  pf  an  inve.stigaticn  is 
often  fatal  to  the  securing  of  more 
facts.  It  is  none  of  the  newspapers 
business  what  inside  deals  a  manufac¬ 
turer  makes  with  his  wholesale  trade. 
\  certain  manufacturer  has  already  had 
a  difficult  time  putting  his  market 
where  it  belongs,  because  a  competitor 
had  offered  the  retail  clerks  five  cents 
for  every  package  of  his  goods  that  was 
sold.  The  newspaper  is  not  long  in 
finding  this  out.  hut  it  is  not  up  to  the 
advertising  manager  to  divulge  his  in- 


PRACnCABILITY  OF  CHARTS  IN  BUSINESS 


lie  bill  has,  thus  far,  only  a  hope  that 
c  will  eventually  get  something  back 
his  investment. 


I  Give  the  Beginner  a  Start  “Judgments  or  decisions  are  made  by 

Wouldn't  the  newspaper  help.  ves.  either  one  or  both  of  two  faculties :  feel- 
-lically  guarantee  another  permanent  '"S  and  reasoning.  Many  times  judg- 
-erti^er,  if  it  would  go  out  and  “take  ^^"ts  are  apt  to  be  faulty  \ou  can  t  put 
s  coit  off’’  to  assist  him  market  his  ^<^bing  into  a  chart.  That  is  where 
f'S'ls?  Wouldn’t  it  be  helping  the  ad-  ‘^‘'arts  become  valuable. 

Miw,  the  agency,  the  solicitor  and  “Correct  judgments  or  decisions  can 
toward  a  greater  volume  of  busi-  made  by  comparison. 


N  and  work  toward  PERMANENCY 
If  copy  from  the  new  source? 


“A  mountain  is  high.  It  might  be 
4,000  feet  high.  That  itself  does  not 


f  do  not  believe  any  newspaper  "lean  anything  unless  there  is  a  proper 


Nd  go  out  and  sell  merchandise  comparison  made  with  other  mountains. 
[But  I  do  believe  that  everyone  of  “Unless  we  have  the  proper  basis  of 
Fui  should  give  the  new  man  a  chance  comparison,  then  we  cannot  chart  our 
'•'•'is  life.  Let  him  know  what  every  Problem  No  doubt  there  have  been  quite 
■^Prting  brand  is  doing  today.  Let  ^ 

J-know  the  prices,  the  movement  of  V  I  ! 

ber  ffnrvHc  xu-  1  xi-  X  -1  X  J  learn  anything  more  from  the  charts  than 

twhoh?!  u  they  did  from  the  figures  themselves, 

kers  T  tl’C  merchandise  reason  for  this  was  that  they  did  not 

'init-  u-  just  what  op-  jiavc  the  proper  basis  of  comparison  and 

goods  have  in  a  field  consequently  could  not  form  any  ade- 
‘  does  not  seem  possible  any  quate  or  correct  judgments  or  decisions 
ones  can  be  sold.  Give  him  facts  from  the  knowledge  portrayed  in  the 
^  Wres  until  his  head  aches.  Tell  charts. 

c  truth  as  to  why  other  brands  Charts  of  themselves  are  compara¬ 


tively  simple  things,  but  backed  by  com¬ 
petent  brains  miracles  can  almost  be  ac¬ 
complished. 

“Music  in  sheet  form  is  simply  a  stand¬ 
ardized  chart  for  musicians.  A  musician 
can  have  a  song,  a  theme  in  his  mind, 
which  is  the  most  intangible  thing  that  I 
can  think  of.  He  puts  in  into  a  chart  of 
music  and  it  becomes  a  tangible  thing. 
If  arranged  for  an  orchestra  it  can  be 
placed  before  20,  30,  40  or  100  musicians 
and  each  know  just  exactly  what  he  has 
to  do  and  when  he  has  to  do  it. 

“The  one  man  with  a  baton  at  the  head 
of  the  orchestra  gives  the  signal  and  you 
have  an  expression  of  the  most  efficient 
organization  that  I  know  anything  at  all 
about.  Every  man  in  that  orchestra  does 
what  he  is  required  to  do  at  the  right 
time ;  does  it  independently  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual  surrounding  him,  and  yet  he  does 
his  work  co-ordinately  so  that  you  have 
one  mass  of  harmony. 

“At  the  present  time  we  have  no  such 
standardized  charts  for  business ;  that  is, 
charts  have  not  been  developed  so  that 
the  average  business  man  understands 
what  is  told  in  charts,  nor  can  he  truly 
appreciate  the  worth  and  the  value  of  the 
information  contained  in  the  charts.” 


formation  concerning  these  matters. 

.■Xfter  all  the  investigations  have  been 
made,  the  manufacturer  may  send  in 
the  "specialty  men,”  “direct  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  article,”  or  whatever  sales¬ 
men  may  be  called.  To  be  prepared  for 
them,  detailed  routes,  financial  ratings 
and  everything  of  that  nature  should 
he  in.stantly  available.  Not  simply  in 
the  city,  but  in  that  entire  trading  ra¬ 
dius  covered  by  the  circulation.  A 
member  of  the  advertising  department 
can  he  assigned  to  help  those  men  by 
going  with  them,  and  assuring  the  re¬ 
tailers  the  advertising  contract  is  in. 

It  only  costs  his  salary,  but  a  new  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  being  made.  The  newspaper 
is  not  making  a  gambler  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  when  it  is  thus  willing  to  invest 
part  of  its  earnings  in  good  faith. 

The  retailer  is  the  one  who  can  make 
or  break  any  advertiser.  Consumer  de¬ 
mand  or  consumer  acceptance  is  all 
right  in  its  place,  and  is  created  by  the 
printed  word,  as  I  said.  But  the  very 
best  kind  of  advertising  is  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  an  article  made  by  word 
of  mouth.  Many  people  won’t  like  this 
statement  hut  it  is  truth.  Advertise 
all  you  please  and  influence  the  man  or 
woman  to  ask  for  your  goods  in  a  re¬ 
tail  store.  If  he  does,  and  has  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  man  he  is  asking,  he  Is 
going  to  be  strongly  guided  by  what 
the  grocer,  the  baker,  or  hardware  man 
tells  him.  He  may  say  he  saw  the  ad¬ 
vertisement,  but  if  the  retailer  talks  him 
into  “something  just  as  good,”  or  “we  do 
not  have  enough  calls  to  put  it  in,”  or 
"you  better  wait  until  I  find  out  if  it  is 
as  good  as  they  advertise  it,”  your 
prospective  customer  is  not  often 
strong  minded  enough  nor  has  the 
time  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  new 
product — in  fact  he  has  never  tried  It 
and  does  not  really  know  Tiow  good  it 
is.  Neither  does  the  grocer,  to  be  sure, 
but  the  balance  of  power  is  on  his  side 
just  the  same. 

Teamwork  Necessary 

Here  is  where  the  advertising  man 
can  help.  If  he  has’  done  his  work  well 
and  has  the  confidence  of  the  grocer, 
who  is  only  in  this  thing  for  the  dol¬ 
lars  that  come  to  his  till,  he  can  show 
that  good  advertising  will  get  the  calls  ’ 
and  the  dollars.  Neither  the  salesman 
nor  the  advertising  man  can  expect  to 
get  the  grocer  to  invest  heavily  in  the 
new  article  at  first.  The  advertiser 
must  not  expect  this  either.  It  takes 
team  work  and  patience  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  newspaper  to 
put  it  across. 

Then,  when  a  newspaper  has  done 
this  much  and  helped  secure  the  dis¬ 
tribution,  should  the  advertiser  be  left, 
like  a  new  hired  man,  to  find  out  for 
him.self  what  the  consumption  has 
been?  Don’t  sit  back  and  say  that  if 
the  consumption  has  been  good  or  bad. 
he  can  tell  from  his  wholesaler’s  re¬ 
orders.  If  they  do  not  come  in,  that 
advertiser  is  worse  off  than  though  he  • 
had  never  entered  the  field.  Help  him 
again  right  here.  The  publisher  wants 
another  contract  when  the  first  one  has 
expired.  Can  he  reasonably  expect  it 
if  the  goods  have  not  moved?  No. 

Today  the  new  product  must  have 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  the  force 
brought  by  the  retailer  to  move  it,  the 
newspaper  advertising  to  get  the  public 
interested  and  then — repeats. 

Show  Human  Interest 

Advise  your  new  advertiser  that  you 
insist  upon  a  report  from  him  as  to 
how  his  goods  are  moving  after  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  from  the  appearance  of 
the  first  advertisement.  Show  a  little 
human  interest  in  his  expenditure. 
Show  it  by  a  heartfelt  desire  to  make 
those  goods  move.  Suppose  they  have 
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fallen  down  or  not  moved  satisfactorily. 
What  then  ? 

By  a  patient,  slow  moving  method, 
every  publisher  should  be  in  close 
enough  contact  with  his  retailers  to 
have  them  understand  the  value  of  ad¬ 
vertising  appearing  in  his  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Don’t  try  to  kill  the  thing,  but 
another  letter  to  him  might  do  a  world 
of  good.  Sometime  grocers  forget  they 
have  a  certain  brand  of  food  on  hand.  A 
letter  from  you  might  put  him  in  mind 
that  by  showing  it  in  his  window,  on  his 
counter  and  by  telling  customers  about 
it,  it  may  become  one  of  his  biggest 
sellers.  All  this  time  the  advertiser  is 
watching  his  investment  in  your  town. 
By  the  right  kind  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  newspaper,  the  retailer 
should  practically  never  “get  stuck’’  by 
a  new  commodity. 

The  old,  standard,  advertised  brands 
are  selling  simply  because  they  are  old, 
standard  advertised  brands.  The  retail¬ 
er  has  faith  in  them,  but  can’t  tell  you, 
to  save  his  life,  just  when  that  faith  be¬ 
gan.  He  is  ready  to  repeat  that  faith  if 
the  newspaper  properly  shows  him  the 
value  of  it. 

How  would  you  like  to  go  up  against 
a  proposition  like  this :  a  certain  make 
of  goods  had  been  successful  in  the 
West,  but  not  very  strong  in  the  East. 
Another  brand,  similar  to  the  new  one, 
had  remained  on  the  local  grocers’ 
shelves  for  years.  A  merchandise  rep¬ 
resentative  was  offered  a  contract  for 
his  publication,  if  there  was.  any  indica¬ 
tion  it  would  move.  So  he  started  to 
locate  the  difficulty  in  his  home  town, 
and  found  that  the  grocers  had  been  so 
badly  “stuck”  with  the  goods  that  they 
had  to  take  them  home  and  use  them 
themselves.  Could  a  similar  and  new 
product  be  placed  there  again?  You 
might  say,  “Never.’’  Yet,  by  co-operat¬ 
ing  with  the  broker  and  showing  what 
advertising  could  be  made  to  do,  over 
300  dealers  stocked  the  goods  and  many 
others  ordered  other  commodities  from 
the  same  broker  made  by  the  new  ad¬ 
vertiser.  , 

This  is  not  an  exceptional  case.  The 
modern  newspaper  must  give  more  than 
its  simple  space.  It  must  help  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.  It  must  be  alive  to  the  fact 
that  the  retailer  will  ultimately  demand 
advertised  goods,  and  advertised  goods 
that  appear  in  the  newspaper  •  of  his 
choice.  Many  retailers  are  fast  falling 
into  line  when  it  comes  to  carrying 
ONLY  advertised  goods.  It  takes  hard 
work  to  accomplish  this  end,  but  it  is 
coming,  surely. 

Don’t  let  the  advertiser  be  a  gambler 
— dig  in  and  really  help  him  be  an  IN¬ 
VESTOR  until  he  can  rest  on  his  divi¬ 
dends  which  you  helped  him  secure. 


May  Change  Maine  Sign  Law 

Augusta,  Me. — .’Xn  act  amending  the 
law  relating  to  the  regulation  of  adver¬ 
tising  signs  now  before  the  Maine  Legis- 
*  lature  would  provide  that  no  sign  shall 
be  erected  within  SCO  feet  of  the  central 
point  of  intersection  of  any  highw’ay  or 
townway  with  each  other,  nor  within 
500  feet  of  the  intersection  with  any 
railroad,  nor  for  SOC  feet  along  any 
turn,  angle,  or  curve  of  any  highway  or 
townway  where  it  can  obstruct  the  vision 
or  otherwise  endanger  the  safety  of 
travelers. 


Iowa  Farm  Paper*  Merge 

Des  Moines. — The  Iowa  Farmer  and 
the  Corn  Belt  Farmer  have  been  con¬ 
solidated  and  will  be  published  as  The 
Iowa  Farmer  and  Corn  Belt  Farmer  by 
Paul  B.  Talbot,  who  recently  acquired 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  Corn  Belt 
Farmer.  M.  A.  Coverdell,  editor  of  the 
Com  Belt  Farmer,  will  edit  the  con¬ 
solidated  publications. 


PRINTERS’  WAGES  SHOW 
NO  SIGN  OF  DROP 


Scale*  Just  Negotiated  Carry  Increase* 
Ranging  A*  High  A*  $15  A  Week — 
44-Hour  Week  Incorporated  In 
Some  Contracts 


No  evidence  of  decreasing  publication 
costs  is  seen  in  the  news  of  new  scales 
negotiated  between  newspaper  publishers 
and  union  printers,  noted  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Typographical  Journal.  In¬ 
creases  are  found  generally  throughout 
the  country,  some  of  them  running  to 
the  1919-1^0  rule  of  $10  to  $15  a  week. 
The  44-hour  week,  the  union  journal 
notes,  will  become  effective  May  1  in 
many  job  shops  and  in  some  newspaper 
offices  under  the  new  contracts.  New 
newspaper  scales  are  listed  as  follows: 


Walla  Walla,  Wash. — Day,  $42;  night.  $45; 
increase,  $3.  Forty-four-hour  week  effective 
May  1  in  newspapers. 

Rome,  Ga. — Machine  operators,  day,  $32; 
night,  $34;  handmen,  day,  $30;  night,  $32. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — Day,  $45;  night, 
$47;  increase,  $9. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Day,  $39;  night, 
$42;  increase,  $2.  Forty-five-hour  week  ef¬ 
fective  May  1. 

Lincoln,  III. — Operators,  day,  $36;  night, 
$38;  handmen,  day,  $33;  night,  $35;  increase, 
operators,  $4;  handmen,  $3. 

Bismarck,  N,  D. — Day,  $40;  night,  $4$;  in¬ 
crease,  day,  $3;  night,  $4. 

Peekskill,  N.  Y. — Day,  $36;  night,  $39;  In¬ 
crease,  $9. 

Hamilton,  Ont. — Day,  $35;  night,  $36;  in¬ 
crease,  $11. 

Spokane,  Wash. — Day,  $7.25  per  diem; 
night.  $7.75,  retroactive  to  July  1,  1920.  In¬ 
crease,  $1  per  day. 

Galesburg.  III. — Day,  $33.60;  night,  $36; 
increase,  day,  $11.60;  night,  $12. 

Rahway,  N.  J. — Day,  operators,  $45;  hand- 
men,  $40;  night,  operators,  $48;  handmen,  $43. 
Increase,  handmen,  $10;  operators,  $11.  Agree¬ 
ment  expires  May  1,  1921. 

Port  Huron,  Mich. — Day,  $40;  night,  $42.- 
40;  increase,  $6. 

Ardmore,  Okla. — Day.  $45;  night,  $48;  in¬ 
crease,  $6. 


Altoona,  Pa. — Day,  $40;  night,  $42.  Nom¬ 
inal  increase,  $5,  as  publishers  have  paid  sev¬ 
eral  dollars  over  old  scale  for  some  time. 

Albuqueroue,  N.  M.— Day,  $43.50;  night, 
$48;  increase,  $13.50  to  $16.50. 

$3^*'^'^’  •  night,  $48;  increase, 

Woonsocket,  R.  I,— January  1,  1921,  to  June 
30,  1921 — Handmen,  day,  $32;  operators,  day, 
$34;  night,  $35  and  $37;  eight  hours;  July  1, 
1921,  to  December  31,  1921 — Handmen,  day, 
$34;  operators,  day,  $36;  night,  $37  and  $39; 
right  hours.  Increase,  handmen,  $9;  operators, 
$8. 


Alban y-Decatur,  Ala. — Scale,  $30  per  week; 
increase,  $8. 

I^NDON,  Ont. — Day.  $39;  night,  $42;  44 
hours  day  work,  42  hours,  night.  Increase, 
day,  $9;  night,  $10. 

Mansfield,  Ohio. — Day,  85  cents  an  hour; 
night,  95  cents  an  hour;  increase,  $16$20  a 
week. 

Canton.  III. — $30  flat;  increase,  $5. 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. — $30  flat;  increase,  $8. 

Tallahassee,  Fla. — Day,  $36;  night,  $40; 
increase,  $1. 

Guthrie.  Okla.— Day.  $34;  night,  $37;  in¬ 
crease,  day,  $9;  night,  $9.50. 

Huron,  S.  D. — Day,  $42;  night,  $45;  in¬ 
crease,  $4.50-$7  a  week. 
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Tayijsrville.  III. — Handmen,  $35.04;  opera¬ 
tors,  $40.08;  increase,  $11.60  to  $18  per  week. 

Steubenville,  Ohio. — Day,  $42;  night,  $46; 
increase,  $6. 

Wichita  Falls.  Tex. — Day,  $50;  night,  $55. 

Vincennes,  Isd. — Handmen,  day,  $35;  night, 
$36;  machinist  operators,  day,  $36;  night,  $37; 
foremen,  day,  $37 ;  night,  $38. 

Williamsport,  Pa.— Foremen.  $35;  machin¬ 
ists  and  floormen,  $30;  night  work,  $2  addi¬ 
tional;  operators,  on  piece  basis,  12' j  cents, 
day;  13  cents,  night.  Scale  expires  May  1, 

Swift  Current.  Sask. — Day,  $40;  night,  $43; 
increase,  day,  $7;  night,  $8. 

Natchez,  Miss, — Day,  $23;  night,  $27,50; 
increase,  $2  to  $5.50. 

Washington.  Ind. — Day,  $24;  night,  $26; 
increase,  handmen,  $6;  operators,  $4. 

Pittsfield,  Mass, — Day,  $39;  night,  $42; 
increase,  $6  and  $7. 

Ottumwa,  Ia. — Day,  $37;  night,  $40;  in¬ 
crease,  $5. 


KANSAS  PUBLISHERS  FIGHT  “44” 


A.  P.  Adams,  Topeka,  executive 
mittee. 

Most  of  the  employing  printers  fe, 
taken  out  strike  insurance. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.— Employing  pri„,, 
representing  200  shops,  giving  work, 
more  than  16,000  journeymen,  on  M’> 
22  adopted  resolutions  protesting  ap> 
any  concerted  movement  for  the  low 
ing  of  production  or  advancing  the  q 
of  printing. 

Toronto.— Employing  printers  of  0 
tario  and  Quebec  have  gone  on  rev- 
as  opposed  to  reduction  in  the  si 
ing  week  from  forty-eight  to  forty-.- 
hours.  The  Toronto  Typothetae, 
its  .secretary,  W.  A.  Sutherland,  are  r] 
ing  a  fund  to  be  used  in  the  event  of 
strike. 


Take  Out  Strike  Insurance  Against 
I.  T.  U.  Threat  of  May  1  Action 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Wichita,  Kan. — One  hundred  employ¬ 
ing  printers  of  Kansas,  representing 
newspapers  and  job  shops,  at  a  meeting 
Saturday,  decided  to  fight  the  attempt 
of  the  International  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  to  force  the  44-hour  week  on  news¬ 
paper  and  job  shpps,  and  agreed  not  to 
sign  up  with  the  printers.  The  Kansas 
Employing  Printers’  Association  with 
the  following  officers  was  also  organized ; 
President,  Walter  W.  VV’eiss,  Wichita; 
Vice-President,  Guy  P.  Morse,  Topeka; 
Secretary,  Burns  Hegler,  Eldorado 
Times;  C.  P.  Rich,  Pratt  'Tribune,  and 


Okmulgee,  Okla. — The  Times,  m: 
ing,  and  the  Democrat,  afternoon,  r 
lished  by  the  same  company,  havr 
sumed  publication  after  having  beent 
up  for  more  than  a  week  on  account  j; 
printers’  strike.  The  new  contract  pj 
vides  for  a  44-hour  week  with  the  -a 
scale  of  pay. 


Ads  in  Binghamton  Again 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. — The  newsis--: 
resumed  the  publication  of  display: 
vertising  on  March  21.  The  striti 
printers  remain  firm  in  their  dem¬ 
and  are  equally  confident  that  they . 
be  able  to  break  into  the  ranks  of  3 
non-union  men. 


Not  until  the  publishers'  statement  for  the  three  months  ending  September 
30th,  1921,  can  the  A.  B.  C.  accurately  reflect  the  present  circulation  of 
The  Baltimore  NEWS  and  The  Baltimore  AMERICAN.  The  last  pnb 
li.shers’  statement  of  course  is  for  the  three  months  endine  September  30th,  1920. 
before  we  bought  The  AMERICAN  and  merged  The  STAR  with  The  NEWS. 
The  next  one  will  be  for  the  six  months  ending  March  31st,  which  will  include 
two  months  of  The  NEWS  before  we  absorbed  The  STAR  and  added  a  large 
proportion  of  its  entire  circulation  to  our  own,  reducing  our  average  by  approxi¬ 
mately  22.000  each  of  those  two  months. 

Next,  the  A.  B.  C.  audit  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30th  will  have  Jh’e 
months  of  the  old  NEWS  with  this  smaller  circulation  in  it.  Therefore,  m  mak¬ 
ing  estimates  or  figuring,  you  will  come  much  closer  to  present  facts  if  yon 
estimate  on  NEWS  and  ST.AR  audits,  or  publishers’  statements  combined,  for 
The  NEWS  alone,  as  of  today,  and  since  The  NEWS  and  The  AMERICAN  an 
now  sold  to  the  advertiser  as  a  unit,  of  course  also  include  The  .AMERICAN 
figures,  which  have  not  changed  materially  so  far  as  the  daily  is  concerned  since 
we  bought  it,  to  get  our  present  combined  daily  total,  in  February,  for  example, 
of  over  182.000.  The  Sunday  NEWS  and  AMERICAN  are  growing  and  in 
February  offered  a  combined  total  of  187,000. 

The  total  of  NEWS  and  AMERIC.AN,  both  daily  and  Sunday,  for  the  month  of 
February,  is  as  follows; 

NEWS,  Afternoon,  Daily  -  -  -  124,5%  NEWS,  Afternoon,  Sunday  •  •  9I,(® 
AMERICAN,  Morning,  Daily  -  58,073  AMERICAN.  Morning,  Sunday  •  %.l8l 
Total  182,669  Total  187,234 


This  gives  you  a  morning  and  evening  combination,  both  daily  and  Sunday,  which 
circulation  built  up  originally  by  competing  organizations  and  maintained  to-oaj 
by  separate  forces  that  offer  no  known  duplications  whatever — 182.669  daily 
187,234  Sunday,  reaching  the  widest  number  of  homes  in  and  near  Baltimore  w 
well  as  throughout  Maryland  and  the  nearby  parts  of  adjoining  states. 


Please  copy  this  adz'ertisement  and  pttt  it  in  your  fdes 
attached  to  the  A.  B.  C.  statements  for  The  NEIVS  and  The 
AMERICAS’  in  order  that  estimates  on  Baltimore  may  be 
up-to-date. 
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— take  any  city 

■  in  the  United  States: 

What  other  medium  in  point  of 
advertising  merit  can  produce 
sales  equal  to  those  inspired  by 
its  local  Newspaper? 

How  about  your  sales  chart? 


i-i.. 


Invest  in  Newspaper  Advertising 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 


Established  1888 


Publishers’  Representatives 


Chicago 
Kansas  City 


New  York 


Atlanta 
San  Francisco 


/ 


Serial  Advertisement  No.  56 

1921  will  develop  a  noticeable  trend 
toward  newspapers  because  now 
advertising  must  produce  big  sales 
quickly. 

Publishers  can  help  by  developing  the 
intelligent  co-operation  of  retailers 
and  wholesalers. 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 
15  East  26th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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SECURITIES  THAT  NEVER 
HAVE  FAILED 


Tbote  Backed  Up  by  Advertised  Trade 

Marked  Article  Have  Never 
Figured  in  Any  American  Panic, 

W.  T.  Mullally  Declares 

Boston. — “There  is  no  instance  of 
securities  which  were  backed  by  an  ad¬ 
vertised  trade  marked  article  having 
figured  in  any  of  our  panics.  In  other 
words,  the  advertising  of  the  article  has 
stabilized  the  price  of  the  securities 
which  finance  the  article,  declared  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Mullally,  chairman  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  practices  committee  of 
the  A.  A.  A.  A.  in  an  address  March  21, 
before  the  Pilgrim  Publicity  Association 
on  ‘Advertising — The  Constructive  Force 
of  the  Future.’ 

“.\s  just  one  example,”  Mr.  Mullally 
said,  “it  was  admitted  that  the  N.  Y.  N. 
H.  &  Hartford  Railroad  paid  as  high  as 
$11,000,000  to  an  underwriting  house 
that  was  instrumental  in  raising  $69,000,- 
000.  Had  this  $11,000,000  or  even  a  por¬ 
tion  of  it  been  spent  in  advertising,  do 
you  believe  for  one  minute  that  the  se¬ 
curities  of  this  road  would  have  suffered 
in  the  way  in  which  they  have  in  the  last 
few  years?  How  futile  the  present 
method  of  advertising  our  railroads  is. 

“Such  copy  should  be  fraught  with 
popular  interest;  it  should  tell  what  ter¬ 
ritory  the  road  serves,  and  its  great  use¬ 
fulness  to  the  public.  Railroad  advertis¬ 
ing  should  advise  any  holder  of  stock 
that  wishes  to  know  about  the  road  to 
inquire  of  the  railroad’s  information 
office,  and  not  go  to  a  brokerage  office 
whose  whole  livelihood  consists  in  induc¬ 
ing  people  to  sell  their  securities  which 
they  have  and  purchase  others. 

“There  is  no  limit  to  the  possibilities 
of  right  advertising.  To  cite  an  instance 
in  the  Great  War,  the  leaflet  dropped  by 
our  aviators  in  the  German  lines  carried 
the  gospel  of  right  to  the  German  sol¬ 
diers,  and  caused  them  by  the  thousands 
to  surrender  willingly. 

“In  this  hour  of  world  anxiety,  if  the 
great  powers  would  state  their  policies 
and  standards  openly  in  the  press  over 
their  own  signatures,  we  would  do  away 
with  secret  treaties  and  entangling  al¬ 
liances  and  be  assured  of  an  open,  broad 
policy  free  from  the  manipulations  of 
unscrupulous  and  greedy-minded  poli¬ 
ticians. 

“The  future  of  the  world  depends 
upon  advertising.  Advertising  is  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  civilization,  for  civilization 
cannot  outlive  advertising  a  century. 

“We  have  established  the  fact  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  an  economic  force,  that  it  is 
being  builded  into  a  better  and  stronger 
profession  by  the  men  who  are  making 


The  Well-Dressed  Man 

Weekly  Fashion  News  Feature 

\  /  OST  Syndicate  Features 
iVl  only  cost  you  money. 
The  Well-Dressed  Man 
makes  money  for  you.  A  big 
Ohio  Diily  (name  upon  re¬ 
quest)  ha ;  already  sold  adver¬ 
tising  sp  ice  beside  the  Feat¬ 
ure  exceeding  twenty  times 
the  pric;  for  the  entire  year. 

Only  Sold  By  The  Year 

Complete  Mat  Every  Week;  52  Style  Editori¬ 
als,  52  Comic  Style  Cartoons,  206  Latest  Fash¬ 
ion  Sketch-*,  And  An  All-Year  Queation- 
And'Answer  Department  For  Your  Readers 

Alfred  Stephen  Bryan  Men's  Fashi  >n  Feature 
665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
I.L.  Heuslem.Qen.  Mgr.  M-  Blacku’ood, Sales  Mgr. 
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their  livelihood  in  advertising.  Their 
greatest  desire  is  that  it  shall  be  stabil¬ 
ized  on  principles  of  the  highest  integrity. 

“The  next  ten  ye^rs  will  be  marked  by 
a  succession  of  forward  steps,  and  by 
these  steps  we  shall  set  up  the  mile¬ 
stones  of  achievement.  Some  of  these 
milestones  are  too  far  in  the  distance  to 
be  discernible  from  where  we  now  stand. 
One  of  the  first  advances  I  believe  is  so 
near  at  hand  that  I  want  you  to  consider 
it  seriously,  and  that  is  the  realization 
that  advertising  is  a  bankable  asset,  that 
receipted  bills  for  good  publicity  are  a 
security  which  any  careful  institution 
should  be  willing  to  accept  as  collateral. 

“The  fact  that  there  are  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  country  today  that 
spend  half  a  million  a  year  in  publicity 
of  various  sorts  and  that  these  institu¬ 
tions  are'  the  leaders  in  the  financial 
world,  is  a  positive  proof  that  the  bank¬ 
ers  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  advertising. 
What  is  good-will  or  trade  name  but  ad¬ 
vertising?  There  is  one  rubber  com¬ 
pany  that  computes  its  good-will  as 
valued  at  $57,000,000,  one  tobacco  com¬ 
pany  has  valued  its  good-will  at  $54,- 
000,000,  a  well-known  motor  corporation 
c.stimates  its  good  will  at  $7,900,000  out 
of  total  assets  $58,500,000. 

“The  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  .Agencies  has  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  on  financial  advertising  practices,  of 
which  committee  I  have  the  honor  of 
being  chairman.  The  committee  has  had 
meetings  with  the  financial  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  New  York  newspapers  and 
is  working  out,  in  conjunction  with 
them,  a  standard  of  practices  in  the 
soliciting  and  handling  of  financial  ad¬ 
vertising.” 


WEST  VIRGINIA  PLANS  AD  LAW 


Fine*  and  Prison  Provided  for  Viola¬ 
tion  of  Statute 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Charleston,  W.  Va. — When  the  State 
Legislature  reassembles,  House  Bill  No. 
48,  formerly  introduced  just  before  the 
close  of  the  session  in  January,  will 
come  up  for  final  discussion.  It  relates 
to  “Truth  in  .Advertising.”  Fines  rang¬ 
ing  from  $25  to  $500  with  60  days’  im¬ 
prisonment  added,  are  provided  upon 
conviction. 


lions,  rerresentations  or  statemtth  . 
which  are  false  or  untrue,  in  ant 
which  are  deceptive  or  inisleadin,"?| 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  nt,  ’ 
thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
than  $25  nor  more  than  $500,  or 
for  not  more  than  sixty  days  or  both"!? 
violation,  by  agent  or  employes  shall 
an  offense  as  well  by  the  principal  or  * 
provided  such  violation  was  commiited' 
knowledge  of  acquiescence  of  such  mi, 
employer,  and  they  may  be  indicted 
same  either  jointly  or  severally; 
ever,  that  this  act  shall  not  apply 
jisher  of  a  newspaper,  magarine  or  o£. 
lication,  who  publishes  said  advertiZj 
Rood  faith,  without  knowledge  of  itifl 
ceptive  or  misleading  character.  A  corij 
convicted  under  this  act  shall  be  fined^ 
than  $25  nor  more  than  $500  and  ita 
or  j;uch  other  official  as  may  be  responv 


Newspaper  publishers  who  publish 
such  fraudulent  advertising  in  good 
faith  are  exempted.  The  complete  text 
of  the  measure  follows: 


the  conduct  or  management  thereof  maTj 
prisoned  in  the  discretion  of  the  court"  1 


Any  person,  firm,  corporation  or  association, 
or  their  agents  or  employes,  who  with  intent 
to  sell,  furnish  or  perform  or  in  any  way  dispose 
of  real  or  personal  property,  merchandise, 
securities,  services,  or  anything  offered  by  suen 
person,  firm,  corporation*,  or  association,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  public  for  sale  or  distribu¬ 
tion,  or  with  intent  to  increase  the  consumption 
thereof  or  to  induce  the  public  in  any  manner 
to  enter  into  any  obligation  relating  thereto,  or 
to  acquire  title  thereto,  or  interest  therein, 
causes,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  be  made,  pub¬ 
lished,  disseminated,  circulated  or  placed  before 
the  public  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  in  a 
newspaper,  or  other  publication,  or  in  the  form 
of  a  book,  notice,  handbill,  poster,  bill,  circular, 
pamphlet  or  letter,  or  on  any  billboard,  sign- 
card,  label,  or  any  other  advertising  medium, 
or  by  means  of  any  electric  sign,  window  sign, 
show  case  or  window  display,  or  by  any  other 
advertising  device,  or  by  public  outcry  or 
proclamation,  or  by  any  oral  representation,  or 
m  any  other  manner  or  means  whatever,  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  or  representation  of  any  sort  regard¬ 
ing  such  real  or  personal  property,  merchandise, 
securities,  services,  or  anything  so  offered  to 
the  public,  which  offering  contains  any  asser- 


Urges  $200,000  Ad  Fund  for  Si  J 

St.  Louis.— Mayor  Kiel  favors  il 
of  $200, (KK)  to  advertise  St. 
throughout  the  world.  He  so  t 
members  of  the  World  Trade  ft 
Foreign  Trade  Bureau  of  the  Ch 
of  Commerce  and  the  Manufaca 
Association  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Annex  Hotel.  Last  year  the 
$50,000,  of  which  the  City  appro^J 
$25,000. 


Says  Canada  Lacks  Art  CriliJ 

Toronto. — That  there  was  iwk 
competent  opinion  in  Canada  in : 
to  art  was  a  criticism  made  by  Pr  i 
Barker  Fairley,  of  the  Univers: 
Toronto  and  associate  editor  :: 
Canadian  Forum,  at  a  lecture  on ! 
14  in  the  Toronto  Art  Museum. 


“Millard’s”  Appoints  Representative 


Millard’s  Weekly  Review  of  the  Far 
East,  published  in  Shanghai,  as  an 
American  owned  journal  of  economics 
and  finance  covering  China,  has  appoint¬ 
ed  the  World  Wide  Advertising  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York,  as  its  sole  Ameri¬ 
can  representative.  J.  B.  Powell,  the 
editor  and  proprietor  of  The'  Review  is 
now  in  the  United  States.  He  is  honor¬ 
ary  secretary  of  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Shanghai  and  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  secure  the  passage  by  Con¬ 
gress  of  the?  China  Trade  Act  embody¬ 
ing  in  its  main  feature  the  federal  incor¬ 
poration  of  American  firms  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  China. 


The  Atlanta  Journal 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


$8,850,000.00 


bonds  have  just  been  voted  by  the 
people  of  Atlanta  for  city  improve¬ 
ments. 


The  largest  vote  ever  polled  in  At¬ 
lanta  was  cast  and  the  majority  for 
bonds  was  31  to  1. 


Advertising  in  the 
Journal  Sells  the  Goods 


Placing  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  home,  and 
educating  the  housewife  to 
its  advantages,  is  a  pioneer 
effort.  The  confidence  with 
which  The  Journal  is  read 
in  the  home  undoubtedly 
explains  the  preference  of 
Minneapolis  electrical 
dealers  and  supply  houses 
in  placing  107  per  cent 
more  of  their  advertising  in 
The  Journal  last  year  than 
in  any  other  newspaper. 


THE 

MINNEAPOLIS 

JOURNAL 


Represented  in  New  York  and  Chicago  by  0*Mara  6^  Ormsbet 
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A  Surpassing  Humor  and  Fiction  Feature 

To  be  Released  Every  Sunday  Beginning  APRIL  24 

SEWELL  FORD 

The  Author  of  the  Famous  “Torchy”  and 
“Shorty  McCabe”  Stories  is  Creating  Two 
Deliciously  Funny  Girl  Characters — 

Inez  -Trilby  May 

The  Newspapers  have  absolutely  First  Publica¬ 
tion  of  this  New  Series  by  one  of  America’s 
Leading  Authors  and  Humorists. 

The  millions  of  admirers  of  “Tprchy”  and  “Shorty 
McCabe”  form  a  Ready-Made  and  Eager  Audience  for 

INEZ  and  TRILBY  MAY  * 

Considerable  territory  is  already  closed  by  papers  now  running 
“Torchy”  and  “Shorty”  who  have  been  given  first  option  on  the 
New  Series. 

We  will  send  you  on  request  Sample  Proofs  of  the  First  Two  Stories,  Descriptive  Circular, 
and  Price  for  your  use.  Each  instalment  is  about  2, SCO  words,  most 
attractively  illustrated.  Supplied  in  page  mats,  if  desired. 

WIRE  FOR  OPTION 

ON  THE  BIGGEST  WEEKLY  FICTION  FEATURE  OF  THE  YEAR 


T he  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  373  Fourth  Ave. ,  New  York 


f 
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nX  FOREST  PROGRAM 
FOR  NEXT  CONGRESS 

All  Effort*  Will  Center  on  Enacting 

Snell  Bill — Interest  Awakening  in 
Many  States — Two  Big  Con¬ 
ferences  Called 

(Sfrcial  to  Kdito*  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C. — Forestry  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  session  of  Congress  just 
closed  reflected  the  growing  demand  of 
the  public  for  protection  of  the  forests, 
by  increased  appropriations.  Following 
is  a  summary  of  the  appropriation 
voted  and  available  for  the  year  begin¬ 
ning  July  1,  1921 : 

For  fire  prevention,  $400,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  220  per  cent  over  the  present 
year,  which  means  increased  appropria¬ 
tions  by  the  states  sharing  in  this  fund. 

For  acquisition  of  land  for  National 
Forests  under  the  Weeks  law,  $1,000,000, 
essentially  a  continuance  of  former  ap¬ 
propriations. 

For  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 
$325,000,  a  considerable  increase  from 
the  original  amount. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  an 
economy  session,  Congress  realized 
that  expenditures  for  forests  are  not 
expenses  but  investments. 

The  National  Forestry  Program  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  appeared  with  other 
agencies  to  advocate  these  appropria¬ 
tions,  will  proceed  with  its  campaign 
in  the  next  session,  with  the  reintroduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Snell  bill.  It  will  also  con¬ 
tinue  its  work  for  the  organization  of 
state  groups  to  secure  state  forest  laws 
which  will  meet  the  conditions  required. 

Important  developments  are  reported 
from  many  sections  of  the  country. 
The  United  Typothetae  of  America  has 
endorsed  the  Snell  bill.  The  California 


Protective  .\ssociation  in  its  endorse¬ 
ment  says  that  whether  the  Snell  bill 
passes  Congress  or  not  "its  principles 
can  and  will  be  put  into  effect’’  in 
California. 

Plans  are  already  under  way  for  the 
holding  of  the  permanent  meeting  of 
the  Central  States  Forestry  Conference 
at  Chicago  before  May  1,  when  it  is 
planned  to  perfect  the  organization,  ar¬ 
range  for  financing  its  work  and  to  be¬ 
gin  the  work  of  drafting  forest 
legislation  which  will  meet  the  needs  of 
the  member  states.  Some  of  the  states 
are  already  pushing  their  campaigns. 

Wisconsin  will  hold  a  state  confer¬ 
ence  March  31  and,  April  1  to  work  for 
needed  legislation.  One  bill  already 
passed  authorizes  cities,  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  to  buy  and  reforest  land  for 
public  forests.  A  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  for  state  forests  is  under  way. 
Other  legislation  asks  for  adequate  fire 
prevention  and  reforestation  and  to 
allow  the  state  to  secure  tax  title'  to 
cut  over  lands. 

F.  E.  Pape,  state  forester  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  advises  that  the  legislature  has 
memorialized  Congress  for  an  increase 
of  the  co-operative  funds  for  fire  pre¬ 
vention  and  forest  aerial  patrol. 

Unreasonable  Rates  Alleged 

Washington. — Nine  newspapers  filed 
complaints  March  11  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  alleging  that 
unreasonable  rates  were  charged  by  the 
railroads  on  news  print  paper  handling. 
The  complainants  were  the  Enid 
(Okla.)  Eagle,  Denison  (Tex.)  Herald, 
Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Record-News,  El 
Paso  (Tex.)  Times,  Kansas  City 
(Kan.)  Journal,  Miami  (Okla.)  News, 
Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune,  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Southwest  .American  and  Hutch¬ 
inson  (Kan.)  News. 


PRODUCTION  OF  PAPER 
DROPS  10  PER  CENT 

Lessened  Demand  for  Newsprint  Slows 
Mills,  While  Stocks  Grow — Publish¬ 
ers  Are  Using  More  Paper  Per 
Day  Than  Last  Year 

Production  of  newsprint  by  domestic 
mills  was  10  per  cent  less  during  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1921,  than  in  February,  1920,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  reports  in  its 
monthly  review.  Average  production, 
based  upon  the  total  combined  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  years  1918,  1919  and  1920, 
amounted  to  103.891  tons  of  total  print 
and  93,518  of  standard  news  for  a  period 
corresponding  to  February.  .Actual  pro¬ 
duction  amounted  to  103,040  tons  of  to¬ 
tal  print  and  94,823  tons  of  standard  news 
for  the  month  this  year.  Mill  stocks  in¬ 
creased  from  32,417  tons  to  39,176  tons 
of  total  print  and  from  27,109  tons  to 
33,293  tons  of  standard  news. 

According  to  the  Newsprint  Service 
Bureau’s  review,  its  44  reporting  United 
States  and  Canadian  companies  produced 
151,721  tons  and  shipped  144,170  tons 
during  February,  daily  production  equal¬ 
ing  86.5  per  cent  of  the  average  daily 
output  of  the  three  months  of  greatest 
production  during  1920.  Stocks  increased 
during  February  5,778  tons  at  United 
States  mill  points  and  1,992  tons  at  Ca¬ 
nadian  points.  The  total  of  46,359  tons 
on  hand  was  7  days'  production. 

Imports  of  newsprint  during  January, 
1921,  totalled  68,948  tons,  compared  with 
57,574  tons  the  previous  January,  the 
Trade  Commission  report  continues. 
Imports  from  Canada  dropped  from  56,- 
296  tons  to  53,922  tons,  while  paper  from 
Germany,  Sweden,  Finland  and  Norway 
totalled  14.578  tons  against  a  total  from 
these  countries  of  1,278  tons  the  previous 


January.  Exports  dropped  fro«  i; 
tons  to  2,481  tons. 

Publishers’  stocks  increased  4211 1. 
during  February.  The  average  dailJ 
nage  used  was  271  tons  more  thi^ 
average  used  in  January.  “ 

Domestic  consumption  of  staj’ 
news  by  metropolitan  newspapers  tT 
between  500,000  and  750,000  tons  a  v 
for  February,  1921,  compared  witliF- 
ruary,  1920,  shows  that  consumm 
decreased  about  9  per  cent. 

Prices  on  contracts  from  doni« 
mills,  based  on  deliveries  of  43,000 1. 
averaged  $5,921  per  100  pounds.  Pt. 
on  contracts  from  Canadian  mills  i» 
aged  $6,458  per  100  pounds,  based  otj 
liveries  of  23,000  tons.  The  wcigfe 
average  market  price  for  Februarjj 
standard  roll  news  in  carload  lots,  i,ij 
mill,  based  on  domestic  purchases' J 
ing  2,000  tons,  was  $6,279  per  100  poJ 


NEWSPRIN1 


Best  References  among  Publiil 

Maine  Pulp  &  Paper  ( 

Skowhegan,  Maine 


Sole  Selling  Agents 

INVINCIBLE  PAPER  &  PI 
CORPORATION 

135  Broadway,  New  York 

Phone  Rector  9957eft*9 


Strongest  in  City  and  State 


The  Florida  Times-Union 

Jacksonville,  Florida 

Morning  ancil  Sunday 


Weekday  circulation  in  Jacksonville,  more  than  18,000 
Sunday  circulation  in  Jacksonville,  more  than  21,000 

Weekday  circulation  outside  Jacksonville,  more  than  18,000 
Sunday  circulation  outside  Jacksonville,  more  than  21,000 
Total  weekday  circulation,  more  than  36,000 

Total  Sunday  circulation,  more  than  42,000 


Present  indications  point  to  considerable  increases  in  these  high-water  mark  figures  within  sixty  days. 

The  Florida  Times-Union  is  an  A.  B.  C.  paper  and  audits  of  its  circulation  almost  always  give  higher  totals 
than  claimed  figures. 

Selling  for  five  cents  a  copy  weekdays  and  ten  cents  on  Sunday,  the  price  of  The  Florida  Times-Union  is  ten 
dollars  a  year,  with  every  mail  subscription  paid  in  advance. 

Jacksonville  is  a  morning  paper  town,  as  is  demonstr  ted  by  the  fact  that  The  Florida  Times-Union  has  a  daily 
circulation  in  the  city  larger  than  that  of  the  evening  newspaper  and  emphasized  by  the  preference  local  advertisers 
accord  the  Times-Union,  notwithstanding  the  higher  rate. 


There  is  very  little  shrinkage  in  the  circulation  of  The  Florida  Times-Union 
during  the  summer  months.  Practically  as  many  copies  are  bought  and  read 
by  summer  visitors  as  by  winter  residents.  The  matchless  beaches  and  delight¬ 
ful  breezes  of  Florida  attract  summer  tourists  from  a  wide  area  of  the  inland 
territory  of  neighboring  states. 


Florida  doesn't  need  to  wait  for  the  return  of  good  times — they  never  haw 
departed  from  her  borders.  The  recent  industrial  and  business  depresswa 
touched  Florida  but  slightly — in  many  sections  of  the  state  it  wasn't  felt  ^ 
all.  See  the  map  showing  business  conditions  by  states  in  the  March  numW 
of  the  Nation's  Business.  , 


The  Florida  Publishing  Company,  Jacksonville,  Flofid 


The  Vot2.»c  '^ocuDi' 

0UYI/Na  CE/NTEES;  OF  | 
ORE^TEI^  /NEV  YORK,  if'i 


.  r««, 

''h’:^-A  ill.'  ^  iiitSS  'ilL' 


•■  •‘“i""HiTrih  v 


A  Qi^l  TTP  1Wp\3^  \^f^RKr  Sales  Manager  or  Space  Buyer 

VV  1  VyiVlV  -vvho  is  actively  interested  in  the  New 
York  Market  is  invited  to  send  for  “The  New  York  World’s  Buying  Centers 
of  Greater  New  York.” 


This  eighty- four  page  book  contains  fifteen  snap-shots  from  the  sky;  twenty- 
one  from  terra-firma;  seventy-five  maps  and  a  dozen  other  graphs  and  charts. 

For  those  interested  only  academically  in  the  New  York  Market  we  are  reserv¬ 
ing  a  limited  edition  of  one  hundred  copies  which  are  available  at  twenty  dollars  per 
copy. 
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Failed  to  Do  at  Paris” 

ROBERT  LANSING 

released  by  the  Consolidated  Press  Asso- 
on  April  15,  1921,  in  daily  installments 
[elusive  rights  to  one  newspaper  in  a  city 


pie  have  waited  for  the  authentic  and  intimate  story 

inside  the  American  Peace  Commission  at  Paris  and 

(  • 

ie  story  for  the  first  time,  reproducing  notes  from  his 
pde  in  the  fifty  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Ten  which 
using  book  throws  a  new  light  on  the  making  of  the 
important  contribution  to  world  history. 


McCLEAN 

inager 

ss  Association 

nk  Building 
n,  D.  C. 


A  month  and  a  half  after  the  armistice  Mr.  Lansing 
wrote  in  his  diary: 

“It  is  evident  that  the  President  is  determined  to  incorporate  in  the  Peace 
Treaty  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  league  of  nations  which  will  excite  all  sorts 
of  opposition  at  home  and  abroad  ahd  invite  much  discussion.  The  articles 
relating  to  the  league  ought  to  be  few  and  brief.  They  will  not  be.  They  will 
be  many  and  long.  If  we  wait  ,till  they  are  accepted,  it  will  be  four  or  five 
months  before  peace  is  signed,  and  I  fear  to  say  how  much  longer  it  will  t£ike  to 
have  it  ratified.  It  is  perhaps  foolish  to  prophecy,  but  I  will  take  the  chance. 
Two  months  from  now  we  will  still  be  haggling  over  the  league  of  nations 
and  an  exasperated  world  will  be  cursing  us  for  not  having  made  peace.  I 
hope  that  I  am  a  false  prophet,  but  I  fear  my  prophecy  will  come  true.  We 
are  riding  a  hobby,  and  riding  to  a  fall.” 
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MARION’S  “BACK  PORCH” 
ASSOCIATION 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 


mate  stories  of  the  President’s  interest 
in  the  League  of  Nations. 

Senator  Hitchcock  may  come  along 
to  challenge  the  President  to  eighteen 
holes  of  golf,  hut  the  rumor  factory 
will  turn  out  a  highly  polished  story  on 
Mr.  Harding’s  efforts  to  win  Democratic 
support  for  the  Colombian  treaty. 


^H.-\NGES  continue  in  the  Press 
^  Gallery  lists. 

Mark  Thistlethwaitc.  who  was  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  \’ice  President  when  Thomas 
R.  -Marshall  held  that  position,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  newspaper  work  hut  not  to 
Indiana.  He  is  remaining  on  in  Wash¬ 
ington  as  assistant  to  James  P.  Horna- 
day,  correspondent  for  the  Indianapolis 
News.  Mr.  Thistlcthwaite  made  many 
friends  while  in  the  X’ice  President's 
office  and  they  are  wishing  him  well  in 
his  return  to  newspaper  work  after  an 
absence  of  twelve  vears. 


jiyiJ.\LT'tlCE  B.  JUDD,  one  of  the 
y*)unger  generation  of  Washington 
correspondents  who  has  advanced  by 
leaps  and  hounds,  gave  up  his  place  in 
the  Indianapolis  News  office  in  order  to 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  New  York 
Sun.  Judd  came  here  from  Indianapo¬ 
lis  in  1915.  Few  men  entering  the 
Washington  game  as  assistants  to  cor¬ 
respondents  of  Middle  Western  papers 
become  heads  of  New  York  bureaus 
with  such  dispatch. 


pR.XNK  J.  T.\YLOR.  a  product  of 
the  Leland  Stanford  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  has  returned  to  Washington  as 
head  of  the  New  York  Globe  bureau. 
Taylor  had  lieen  doing  special  work  for 
the  Globe  during  the  past  year.  He  was 
assi.stant  managing  editor,  legislative 
correspondent  at  .\lbany.  and  a  special 
writer  on  industrial  and  economic  sub¬ 
jects  in  New  York  and  Washington. 
Before  going  to  New  York  a  year  ago, 
Taylor  was  with  the  United  News  in  the 
national  capital.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
with  the  European  organization  of  the 
United  Press,  doing  the  British  front 
until  the  armistice  following  which  he 
went  into  Germany  and  Russia. 

¥S.\.\C  GREGG,  an  old  World  mSn 
with  a  record  of  service  in  Washing¬ 
ton  for  many  other  papers,  is  doing  the 
White  House  for  the  New  York  Sun. 
Gregg  ventured  into  publicity  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  He  was  with  the  Railroad 
Administration  for  a  time,  then  enlisted 
in  the  praiseworthy,  but  none  the  less 
ill-fated  cause  of  booming  Governor 
Edwards  of  New  Jersey  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency. 


'J’HE  biennial  election  of  members  of 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Corres¬ 
pondents  is  to  be  held  a  few  days  prior 
to  the  convening  of  the  special  session 
of  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress.  There 
is  a  vacancy  to  be  filled  because  of  the 
departure  of  Stanley  M.  Reynolds  to 
bfcome  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Evening  Sun.  So  far  there  are 
no  candidates  for  the  place.  It  is  reason- 
ablv  certain  that  Gus  J.  Karger,  of  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star;  -Arthur  S.  Hen¬ 
ning.  of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  Charles 
S.  -■Mbert.  of  the  New  York  World,  and 
Harry  C.  Stevens,  of  the  Minneapolis 
Journal,  will  be  re-elected  without  oppo¬ 
sition.  and  that  Karger  and  Stevens  will 
continue  as  chairman  and  secretary  re¬ 
spectively.  * 

WALKER  S.  BUEL.  chief  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  Bureau,  went  to 
Cleveland  last  week  “for  a  conference 
with  his  editors,  leaving  the  popular  and 
industrious  Jim  Wright  to  keep  the  wire 
busy  during  these  lean  days  between 
sessions  of  Congress. 

V^ITH  more  than  100  new  members 
’  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
take  their  seats  on  April  11,  no  one 
around  the  press  gallery  is  envying 
Louis  Ludlow,  who  bears  the  reputation 
of  “having  all  the  papers  no  one  else 
has.”  That  may  not  sound  like  many 
hut  it  is,  and  Ludlow’s  “string”  reaches 
from  the  cold  wastes  of  the  far  North¬ 
west  to  the  sun-swept  sands  of  Florida. 
It  will  he  his  job  to  get  acquainted  with 
more  new  members  than  any  man  in 
Washington  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  official  who  distributes  congres¬ 
sional  pay  cheaks.  Ludlow  has  so  many 
papers  he  polls  the  House  everyday  cov¬ 
ering  his  delegations. 

p^DG-UR  C.  ^’YDER,  veteran  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Omaha  Bee  and  an 
active  Republican  partisan  for  many 
years,  is  being  touted  for  the  post  of 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  now  is  held  by 
Maurice  Splain,  who  was  one  of  the 
Pittsburgh  correspondents  until  assum¬ 
ing  public  office. 

W-\LLACE  R.  FARRINGTON,  pub- 
^  lisher  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin.  is  being  tipped  for  the  post  of  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Hawaii  in  the  gossip  here- 
al)outs.  He  is  said  to  have  the  unquali¬ 
fied  support  of  the  business  interests, 
but  certain  political  elements  are  oppos¬ 
ing  him.  His  son,  Josenh  R.  Farring¬ 
ton.  covers  the  House  for  the  Public 
Ledger  Washington  Bureau. 

p'HARLES  E.  MORRIS,  who  was 
^  secretary  to  Governor  James  M. 
Cox  until  the  Democratic  Presidential 
nominee  left  the  State  House  at  Colum¬ 
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bus,  has  returned  to  newspaper  work 
with  the  national  capital  as  his  field. 
He  is  representing  the  Cox  papers  in 
Dayton  and  Springfield. 

■yiCTOR  ROSEW.^TER,  former 
^  publisher  of  the  Omaha  Bee,  is  an 
active  candidate  for  appointment  as 
First  -Assistant  Postmaster  General.  He 
has  been  indorsed  by  numerous  Repub¬ 
lican  leaders  of  prominence.  Mr. 
Rosewater  has  spent  much  time  in 
Washington  within  the  past  year  be¬ 
cause  of  his  activities  in  newsprint 
matters.  _ 


Harding’s  Press  “At  Homes” 

Washington,  D.  C. — President  Hard¬ 
ing  has  arranged  with  the  Washington 
correspondents  of  newspapers  to  see 
them  regularly  hereafter  on  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays.  These  are  the  regular 
meeting  days  of  the  Cabinet,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  on  Tuesdays  the  reception  of 
the  correspondents  should  take  place  at  1 
o’clock,  or  as  soon  after  that  hour  as  the 
session  of  the  Cabinet  would  permit,  and 
on  Fridays  at  4  o’clock. 


Urge  Ingalls  for  Diplomatic  Post 

Portland,  Ore. — C.  E.  Ingalls,  editor 
of  the  Corvallis  Gazette-Times,  has  been 
brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for  a 
position  in  the  diplomatic  service.  Rec¬ 
ommendations  from  the  Republican  or¬ 
ganizations  of  his  county  have  been  sent 
to  Washington,  asking  that  he  be  ap¬ 
pointed  as  minister  to  China  or  to  Cuba. 
In  presenting  his  claim  it  is  said  that  his 
publication  was  the  original  Harding 
organ  in  Oregon.  Mr.  Ingalls  has  served 
as"  president  of  the  State  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  is  very  active  among  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  state. 


Make*  Falae  News  Illegal 

St.  Paul. — State  Senator  F.  D.  Vibert 
has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Minnesoti 
senate  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
knowingly  and  wilfully  give  a  newspa¬ 
per  man  an  untrue  statement  concerning 
any  person  or  corporation,  with  intent 
to  have  the  statement  published.  Senator 
Vibert  is  publisher  of  the  Cloquet  Pint 
Knot.  _ 

Sell  Franklin  Almanacs 

Philadelphia.  —  Several  rare  speci¬ 
mens  of  Franklin  Almanacs  bearing  tht 
imprint  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  dating 
as  far  back  as  1731,  were  recently  sold 
at  auction  in  this  city.  'I'he  oldest  alma¬ 
nac  in  the  lot  brought  $750. 


Only  Dailies  for  Branham 

The  John  M.  Branham  Company  after 
•April  1  will  represent  only  daily  news¬ 
papers,  its  farm  paper  list  having  been 
taken  over  by  the  James  M.  Riddle 
Company. 


FROM  THOSE  WHOSE  LOSS 
IS  GREATEST 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


our  house  has  been  stilled  for  a  time 
and  we  are  gazing  into  a  distance  of 
Long  Years  and  an  empty  niche  which 
can  be  filled  by  no  other  writer.  It  is 
no  satisfaction  to  us  while  the  first 
shock  of  grief  is  upon  us  that  Bill  Nye, 
Bob  Burdette,  Cy  Warman,  Bill  Lamp- 
ton,  and  George  Fitch  and  the  other 
splendid  fellows  awaiting  us  over  yon¬ 
der  are  glad  for  the  accession  to  their 
ranks.  They  were  lonely  without  Bert 
Leston  Taylor  but  love  is  selfish  and  we 
are  going  to  be  lonely  without  the  brill- 
ance  and  humanity  of  his  daily  column. 
—JUDD  MORTIMER  LEWIS,  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle, 


Bureau  of 
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Railway,  through  its 
Bureau  of  Canadian  Infor¬ 
mation,  will  furnish  you  with  the  latest  reliable  in¬ 
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Retiring  Secretary  of  the  American  W AR  Navy 


This  is  a  story  crowded  to  overflowing  with  dramatic  and  spectacular  events,  incidents 
and  episodes  hitherto  unrevealed.  Now  that  the  restraints  pi  office  are  removed  Secretary 
Daniels  has  put  on  paper  the  absorbing  inside  story  of  our  First  Line  of  Defense — the 
story  the  country  is  waiting  on  tip  toes  to  hear. 

Get  This  Great  Circulation  Builder  Now — While  You  Can 

It  is  complete  in  a  remarkable  Series  of  THIRTY  Interest -Gripping,  Comment-Creating 
articles  each  1,200  to  1,500  words  in  length.  Remember  that  this  series  is  written  by 
a  NEWSPAPER  EDITOR— in  NEWSPAPER  style— for  NEWSPAPERS— not  a  book. 

Remember  that  it  is  NON-PARTIZAN,  NON-POLITICAL  and  PRO-AMERICAN. 

Remember  that  YOUR  COUNTRY  has  declared  for  a  BIG  NAVY  and  a  SMALL  ARMY. 

Let  your  readers  see  our  Navy  in  the  hour  of  supreme  trial  as  NOW  revealed  for  the 
FIRST  TIME  by  THE  ONE  MAN  WHO  REALLY  KNOWS  ALL  THE  STORY. 

This  great  series  is  sweeping  America  in  a  blaze  of  popularity.  From  an  ADVANCE  TEST  OFFER  orders 
poured  in  from  a  superb  list  of  ably  edited  newspapers,  including  The  Boston  Post,  Baltimore  Sun,  Washington 
Star,  Cleveland  Plain-Dealer,  Atlanta  Journal,  Detroit  News,  Chicago  Journal,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Dayton  News, 
Minneapolis  Journal,  etc.,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  splendid  list  of  “up-and-at  ’em,”  “go-getters”  in  middle  sized  and 
smaller  cities. 

Act  NOW!  WIRE  for  the  Attention-Compelling  SCHEDULE  of  Articles.  This  Series  ivill  be 
released  not  earUer  than  April  4th  nor  later  than  April  11th.  With  it  we  send  you  a  complete  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  and  circulation  getting  suggestions.  WIRE. 
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MAKING  CLASSIFIED  PAGES  PAY 

A  weeklj  feature  of  Editor  &  Publisher  conducted  by  C.  L.  Perkins,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  You 
are  invited  to  bring  your  classified  problems  to  this  department  for  discussion. 


PUBLISHERS’  ASSOCIATIONS 
DISCUSS  CLASSIHED 
'J’HE  increasing  interest  of  publishers 
in  classified  advertising  is  shown  by 
the  number  of  organizations  giving  this 
subject  a  place  on  the  program  of  their 
meetings. 

The  Michigan  Daily  League  in  Grand 
Rapids  devoted  half  a  day  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  Want-ad  building.  .At  Madison, 
the  Wisconsin  Daily  League  also  dis¬ 
cussed  classified  for  half  a  day — the 
third  meeting  this  year  at  which  Want- 
ads  were  given  a  place  on  the  program. 

Likewise  the  Inland.  Iowa  and  Minne¬ 
sota  associations  for  the  first  time  con¬ 
sidered  classified  at  their  meetings.  L. 
J.  Boughner,  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Xews  and 
president  of  the  .Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  .Advertising  Managers, 
addressed  the  meeting  of  the  Inland. 
Michigan.  Iowa  and  Minnesota  publish¬ 
ers.  and  emphasized  the  special  value  of 
classified  advertising  to  newspapers  on 
account  of  the  service  it  renders  the 
public. 

Every  word  in  a  newspaper  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  infrirm  or  entertain,  and  the 
advertisements  are  especially  informing 
because  they  give  news  of  importance 
affecting  everybody’s  purse.  The 
Want-ads.  however,  go  further ;  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  telling  the  reader  where  he  may 
buy  an  article  cheaper  or  better,  it  pro¬ 
vides  him  with  a  means  of  selling  to  an 
advantage. 

On  the  business  side  Mr.  Boughner 
spoke  of  the  ease  of  increasing  classified 


advertising  on  the  smaller  dailies  and 
the  smallness  of  the  losses  from  bad 
debts,  outlining  several  plans  that  had 
been  successfully  used  by  newspapers  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

Harry  Gwaltney,  classified  manager  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  C.  L.  Per¬ 
kins.  executive  secretary  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New’spaper  Classified  .Adver¬ 
tising  Managers,  spoke  to  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  publishers. 

AGENTS’  ADVERTISING  TO  GROW 
64¥^URING  the  past  few  months 
newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  have  e.xperienced  a  big  decrease  in 
‘Help  Wanted’  ads  and  a  gradual  in¬ 
crease  in  ‘Agents  and  Salesmen’  ads, 
due  mostly  to  the  fact  that  mail-order 
advertisers  are  increasing  newspaper 
classified  appropriations  because  present 
conditions  of  unemployment  make  this 
form  of  advertising  very  profitable,” 
writes  E.  .A.  .Arkenberg  of  the  Arken- 
berg  .Agency  of  Chicago  and  New  York. 

‘‘.Aggressive  manufacturers,  jobbers, 
importers,  and  other  business  houses, 
realizing  that  the  industrial  situation  has 
changed  from  a  sellers’  to  a  buyers’ 
market,  have,”  continues  Mr.  .Arken¬ 
berg.  “anticipated  the  new  and  varied 
problems  of  1921  and  are  making  good 
use  of  the  ‘Salesmen  Wanted’  columns 
of  the  newspapers  right  now,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  throughout  the  year. 
Competition  will  be  keen,  and  it  will 
take  more  and  better  salesm’en  to  secure 
anywhere  near  the  amount  of  business 
handled  in  former  years. 


“The  writer,  in  comparing  a  recent 
Sunday's  classified  pages  of  several  of 
the  largest  metropolitan  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  noticed  that  these  particular 
newspapers  carried  an  average  of  three 
columns  of  ‘.Agents  and  Salesmen’  ads 
as  compared  with  less  than  one  column 
each  four  Sundays  ago.  The  writer  also 
noticed  a  considerable  number  of  new 
advertisers  in  addition  to  some  old  ones 
who  have  done  little  or  no  newspaper 
classified  advertising  in  the  past  five 
years.”  _ 

MISCELLANY 

PRESTON  GOOD  EEL  LOW, 
*  classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  reports  that 
his  department  has  adopted  an  adjust¬ 
able  rate  table,  which  advertisers,  coun¬ 
ter  ad  salesmen,  telephone  ad  takers  and 
city  solicitors  are  finding  to  be  of  much 
assistance.  It  is  a  revolving  disc  device, 
invented  by  .A.  Ross  Baxter  of  the  Eagle 
advertising  department.  The  total  cost 
of  advertisements  ranging  from  three  to 
twenty-six  lines  in  size  and  from  one 
to  seven  insertions  is  furnished  instantly 
by  simply  revolving  the  disc  until  the 
amount  of  lineage  desired  appears  at  the 
opening  the  the  top  of  the  card.  The 
total  cost  immediately  shows  in  another 
opening  at  the  bottom. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. — Do  Want  .Ads  Pay  ? 
.According  to  Mayor  J.  F.  Rail  and  the 
Cedar  Rapids  city  commissioners,  the 
answer  is :  “They  Do !” 

A  short  time  ago,  a  four-line  advertise¬ 
ment  was  placed  in  a  local  afternoon 
paper,  the  Evening  Gazette,  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  city  wished  to  hire  an  ex¬ 
pert  builder  inspector.  Twenty-five  an¬ 
swers,  many  of  which  came  from  out-of- 
town,  were  received. 

Theodore  .A.  Lee,  formerly  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  .Augusta 
Chronicle,  has  become  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 


Record.  Mr.  Lee  has  been  connectBi 
with  advertising  departments  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal,  the  .Atlanta  ConstitutiJ 
the  Le.xington  Herald  and  the  Cha^ 
nooga  News. 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  has  cob. 
piled  a  booklet  of  “Real  Estat?  Cop; 
Helps,”  which  every  classified  worker 
ought  to  read. 

KELLY  TAKES  WESTERN  FIELD 

Chicago. — Joseph  R.  Kelly,  for  several 
years  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  advertising  staff,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  in  charge  of  foreign  advertise 
for  the  Daily  News  in  the  Western  fieU, 
co-operating  with  John  B.  Woodward, 
who  will  hereafter  make  his  home  in 
New  A'ork.  Mr.  Woodward  will  coo- 
tinue  as  advertising  manager  of  tht 
News  and  will  spend  several  days  ead 
month  at  the  News  office  in  Chicago 
besides  representing  in  the  Eastern  field 
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CO-OPERATION 


From  the  very  beginning  the  policy 
of  the  Intertype  Corporation  was  to 
co-operate  with  Printers  and  Publishers 
in  their  mechanical  typographical  needs. 

Simplified  construction  throughout  is 
the  Intertype  ideal. 

This  means  greater  production. 

This  simplicity  has  been  carried  for¬ 
ward  in  the  development  of  the  Model 


D-s.m.  Intertype  for  Text,  Headletter 
and  Display  Composition, 

The  first,  real,  one  man  Display  com¬ 
posing  machine  ever  offered  the  trade, 
setting  from  5-pt.  to  a  wide  Display 
36-pt.  under  the  control  of  one  oper¬ 
ator,  thus  establishing  complete  non¬ 
distribution  and  reducing  composition 
costs  to  a  minimum, 
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INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

General  Ofl&ces:  50  COURT  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Middle  Weetern  Brascli  SontherB  Branch  Pacific  Coait  Branch 

Kand-McMMly  Bafldinf,  Cbicage,  ID.  160  Madiaon  Are.,  Mempbia,  Tenn,  86  Third  Street.  San  Franciico,  CaL 
MILLER  &  RICHARD,  Canadian  Representatives. 


We  will  arrange  for  a  demonstration 
at  your  convenience.  .  . 
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Character  and  circulation 


L  A  MOlIWi* 


June  28,  1920 


Newsbox  Sales  Corporation 
220  West  42nd  St  - 

New  York  City 


Gentlemen 


Replying  to  your  valued  favor  of  the  22nd,  Inst 

I  beg  to  state  that  we  are  using  your 
Newsboxes  at  this  time  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
These  boxes  enable  us  to  keep  our  papers  on  sale  after 
the  nows  boys  have  gone  to  school.  This  to  us  la  a 
very  Important  feature,  as  on  account  of  the  Child  Labor 
and  Educational  law,  all  of  our  News  Boys  are  off  the 
streets  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  These  boxes  as  stated  above  enable  ua  to  have 
our  papers  on  the  streets  as  late  as  desired. 

We  have  found  that  these  boxes  stimulate 
the  news  boys  to  greater  efforts,  and  they  are  selling 
more  papers  on  the  streets  every  day  than'  they  did 
before  we  placed  the  bbxes  on  the  streets.  The  only 
objection  that  I  have  to  the  boxes,  and  this  Is  one 
perphaps  that  your  Sales  Department  may  be  able  to 
remedy  for  us.  Is  that  the  price  of  our  paper  dally 
Is .Sf  and  Sunday  7<  and  the  machlnlam  Is  set  S#  and 
we  are  therefore  unable  to  sell  oar  Sunday  edition 
In  these  boxes. 


Tbit  newsboy  is  proud  of  his  mechanical  assistant — the  Newsbox 


Awaiting  your  further  valued  fwvors,  I  am, 


TRADE  MARK 


Yours  very  truly 


Circulation  Manager 


The  News  and  Observer’s  Neivsboxes 
now  vend  their  Ic.  edition  as  well  as  the 
5c.  edition.  Newsboxes  as  now  perfected, 
will  sell  papers  at  Ic.,  2c.,  3c.,  5c.,  6c., 
7c.  and  10c. 


Try  the  Newsbox  30  Days  at  Our  Risk 


of  30  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  Newsboxes  you  are  not 
thoroughly  satisfied,  write  us  for  shipping  instructions 
and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

You  may  purchase  one  Newsbox  or  a  hundred,  but  the 
30-Day  Trial  Offer  applies  only  to  your  first  order  for  a 
battery  of  five  machines.  If  interested,  write  for  our 
partial  payment  plan. 


To  make  it  possible  for  any  circulation  manager  to 
™>*’  the  Newsbox  and  to  put  it  to  a  practical  test  in 
"JJ  own  field,  we  make  this  introductory  30-Day  Trial 
Offer: 

The  price  of  the  Newsbox  is  $40  per  unit,  complete 
'00  lettering).  Orange,  N.  J.  Send  us  your  check  to 
eorer  five  machines.  We  will  ship  at  once.  If  at  the  end 


Newsbox  Sales  Corp,,  Candler  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
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UNETHICAL  ADVERTISING 


¥N  the  profession  of  law  paid  advertising  is  looked 

down  upon  as  unethical.  It  is  a  notable  fact, 
however,  that  many  members  of  the  profession  are 
not  averse  to  advertising  and  in  fact  seek  it  when  it 
is  free.  There  are  instances  in  which  acts  of  indi¬ 
viduals  warrant  what  might  be  termed  free  adver¬ 
tising,  and  there  is  an  old  practice  of  advertising  still 
carried  on  down  at  Washington  that  does  not  have 
this  redeeming  quality.  It  consists  of  advertising 
the  individual  at  no  cost  to  himself  but  at  the  expense 
of  the  government,  and  every  tax-payer  helps  foot  the 
bills. 

The  citizens  of  New  York  recently  witnessed  a 
flagrant  case  of  this  kind.  When  Army  appropria¬ 
tions  were  under  consideration  at  Washington  in  the 
last  session.  Representative  Charles  Pope  Caldwell, 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
occasion  and  the  fact  he  had  a  full  house,  made  a 
speech.  He  said  in  part: 


“I  am  leaving  this  delightful  service  to  take  up 
one  not  so  delightful  but  perhaps  more  lucrative. 
1  am  going  back  to  the  general  practice  of  law, 
and  in  that  I  hope  to  be  of  as  great  service  to 
my  people  as  I  have  been  here.  I  have  formed 
a  partnership  w'ith  Hon.  George  E.  Polhemus, 
until  recently  an  assistant  United  States  attorney 
in  Brooklyn.  Our  firm  name  will  be  Caldwell 
&  Polhemus,  and  our  offices  will  be  at  50  Church 
Street,  New  York  City,  and  so,  gentlemen,  I  say 
au  revoir — not  good-by — for  I  will  be  frequently 
in  Washington  attending  to  leg^al  matter  before 
the  departments  and  shall  avail  myself  of  these 
opportunities  to  see  j*fu.  Again,  gentlemen,  I 
thank  you.”  [Applause.] 


The  above  quotation  is  from  the  speech  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Congressional  Record  and  being  of  an 
inquiring  turn  of  mind  we  are  sorry  an  editorial  foot 
note  was  not  carried  explaining  just  what  part  this 
played  in  solving  the  problem  of  pay  for  the  army  on 
the  Rhine.  It  must  have  been  a  deciding  factor, 
however,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  its  wide  distribu¬ 
tion. 

Bearing  the  imprint  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  and  carried  in  Government  bought-and-paid- 
for  envelopes  bearing  a  certain  Congressman’s  frank 
extra  copies  of  this  speech  were  distributed  wholesale 
at  the  tax-payers’  expense  to  the  citizens  of  the 
locality  in  which  former  Representative  Caldwell  is 
going  to  resume  the  practice  of  law.  Envelopes  of 
the  kind  used  by  the  government  are  alone  worth 
$5.72  a  thousand  according  to  the.  latest  available 
quotations — but  who  cares  for  expense  when  the 
tax-payer  is  paying  the  bill? 

One  New  Yorker  received  three  copies  of  this 
notable  address  and  has  since  been  wondering 
whether  he  should  not  expect  the  same  number  of 
copies  of  each  of  the  two  other  speeches  made  at  the 
same  time  lauding  the  ability  of  Mr.  Caldwell  as 
follow-ups.  Advertising  instinct  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  ways  of  a  government  printing  office  tells  us  that 
he  may. 

This  is  the  best  executed  unethical  advertising 
campaign  that  has  come  to  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
attention  since  the  press  agent  chase  of  the  Virgin 
of  Stamboul. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  SPRING 


nPHE  first  day  of  Spring — accepted  house-cleaning 
time — ^brought  forth  one  of  the  most  unusual  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  history  of  American  business  and 
one  worthy  of  more  than  passing  thought. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  pioneers  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  rubber  products,  who  have  been  active  in 
the  business  life  of  the  nation  for  half  a  century,  set 
aside  that  day  to  tell  the  American  public  of  their 
faith  and  confidence  that  the  new  era  marking  a 
normal  prosperity  for  the  nation  has  dawned. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  unusual  pieces  of  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  ever  placed  before  the  public.  More  than 
500  newspapers  were  used  and  the  purpose  behind 
the  message  contained  in  the  space  had  as  its 
key-note  public  service  with  benefits  to  all  industries 
through  the  re-establishment  of  a  national  spirit  of 
optimism. 


From  my  experience  I  find  that  it  is 
lunacy  trying  to  deceive  the  people. 
In  journalism,  more  than  in  any  other 
field,  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  The 
public  looks  for  truth  as  well  as  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  nen’s.  IV e  must  sacrifice  ev¬ 
erything  to  satisfy  such  a  legitimate  de¬ 
sire. — Paul  de  Dupuy',  of  the  Petit 
Parisicn. 


B.  L.  T. 


A  DVERTISING  revenues  of  newspapers  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  less  this  year  than  last ;  the  paper  bill 
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A  MASTER  in  the  profession  of  journalism  fin¬ 
ished  his  work  last  week.  It  would  not  be  true, 
however,  to  say  that  Bert  Leston  Taylor  is  really 
dead.  Of  that  we  cannot  judge  for  even  with  his 
going  we  learned  that  another  book,  “The  So-Called 
Human  Race,”  had  been  finished  and  we  know  that 
he  will  live  just  as  long  as  we  continue  to  laugh  with 
him. 

B.  L.  T.  stood  at  the  head  in  that  branch  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  which  he  worked ;  he  reached  that  position 
because  of  the  absolute  freedom  under  which  he 
worked ;  he  blended  wit,  slang,  comment,  satire, 
poetry,  sentiment  and  philosophy  in  a  manner  that 
lifted  the  low-brow  stuff  above  its  level  and  at  the 
same  time  made  his  readers  like  what  we  usually 
refer  to  as  high-brow  stuff. 

Bert  Leston  Taylor  was  the  dean  and  inspiration  of 
a  group  of  .American  newspaper  humorists  that  have 
made  the  way  of  the  comic  weekly  practically  impos¬ 
sible  in  the  United  States,  and  in  doing  his  part  he 
helped  untold  thousands  by  teaching  them  not  to  take 
themselves  too  seriously. 

Writing  in  Editor  &  Publisher  last  week,  William 
Allen  White  said,  “After  all,  one’s  influence  depends 
entirely  on  one’s  happiness.”  In  that  expression  we 
find  the  reason  for  B.  L.  T.’s  success  and  why  his 
death  is  regarded  as  the  nation’s  loss. 


will  be  greater  and  recent  compilations  of  wage 
awards  to  union  composing  room  employes  show 
increases  ranging 'from  $1  to  $15  per  week  for  each 
man.  This,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  1920  wages 
were  the  highest  ever  paid  to  printers,  points  to  only 
one  course  for  the  publisher.  He  must  reduce  his 
mechanical  force  as  much  as  circumstances  permit, 
continue  conservation  of  paper  and  hold  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  set  during  the  past  eighteen  months — 
or  increase  them.  Other  roads  lead  to  bankruptcy. 


MERCHANDISING  PROBLEMS 


gALESMANSHIP  is  the  most  complex  problemit 
business  today.  There  was  a  time  in  the 


of  business  when  the  buyer  of  finished  prodoQj 
carried  the  harvest  of  his  fields  over  seldom-um; 
trails  to  recognized  market-places  where  he  bartwK 
and  finally  entered  into  trade  for  that  product 
With  the  growth  of  the  population  of  the  worldft, 
natural  law  of  supply  and  clemand  and  the  materii 
desire  of  man  created  a  new  condition  whereby  tl, 
maker  of  the  finished  product,  stimulated  by  tin 
desire,  sent  his  salesman  out  among  the  people  in  t 
effort  to  create  the  interest  of  certain  people  in  [j 
products.  The  people  interested  finally  become  Imi 
traders  and  eventually  retailers.  Under  this  systn 
salesmanship  was  a  simple  matter.  The  only  recu 
nized  customer  of  the  finished  product  was  the  Iqcj; 
trader  or  retailer. 


Salesmanship  during  that  period  was  fulfilled  wk 
the  community  was  reached  through  the  individai 
Competition  in  products  was  the  natural  result  tla: 
created  standards. 

The  building  of  standards  belongs  to  modern  nm. 
ufacturing.  Heinz  gave  it  to  baked  beans,  Campbdli 
to  soups  and  Hole-Proof  to  socks.  Standard  in  fc 
sense  is  only  another  way  of  saying  reputable 
standard  in  this'  sense  has  been  created  by  adver¬ 
tising — the  greatest  factor  in  salesmanship. 

Speaking  before  a  gathering  of  business  mene: 
Providence  recently  Chalmers  Lowell  Pancoast,  i 
rector  of  merchandising  of  the  Chicago  Tribiw 
said,  “It’s  not  what  you  put  on  a  dealer’s  shelf,  ii 
what  the  public  buys  off  that  shelf  that  spells  succea' 

Under  the  old  system  of  salesmanship  the  maktri 
problem  was  solved  when  the  local  trader’s  or  n 
tailer’s  shelves  were  stocked.  That  however  n 
before  the  day  of  standards.  A  new  factor  has  o- 
tered  the  field  and  it  alone  sets  the  standards  tla 
create  a  demand  for  the  thing  that  man  has  to  set 
We  call  it  advertising,  but  in  reality  it  is  salesiuii- 
ship  that  creates  confidence  and  establishes  standari 
that  bring  public  demand  that  is  necessary  to  businai 
sliccess. 

The  manufacturer  who  is  satisfied  with  merti,: 
stocking  a  retailer’s  shelves  has  not  learned  the  moj 
important  lesson  in  modern  selling. 


HERALD  SQUARE 

MOVEMENT  has  been  started  in  New  Yoii 
City  to  save  the  old  Herald  building  and  pit 
serve  the  identity  of  Herald  Square.  Unless  tfc 
movement  is  successful  the  work  of  dismantling  Ik 
famous  landmark  will  commence  within  the  next  t« 
months  and  a  giant  sky-scraper  will  take  its  place 

Police  Commissioner  Enright,  who  has  the  matte 
in  hand,  would  convert  the  Herald  building  intoi 
Historical  Museum  and  it  is  said  that  he  has  re 
ceived  much  encouragement  and  many  pledges  ol 
help  in  carrying  out  his  plan.  In  case  he  is  successit 
would  not  this  be  the  proper  place  in  which  to  estab¬ 
lish — not  in  the  entire  building,  but  in  some  part  oft 
to  be  set  aside  for  the  purpose — an  educational  exfe- 
bition  of  the  development  and  achievement  t: 
American  journalism? 

No  other  spot  in  America  is  more  closely  ass:- 
dated  with  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes  and  idea-- 
of  an  independent  journalism.  No  matter  whethe 
we  agree  with  the  acts  of  individuals  or  not,  it  *» 
independent  journalism,  blazing  new  trails  f« 
thinkers  to  follow  that  attracted  attention  in  the  foe 
corners  of  the  world  to  that  little  spot  of  ground  ani 
brought  Herald  Square  fame  in  song  and  story  aid 
made  it  one  of  the  sights  of  America’s  metropolis. 

Herald  Square  stands  for  more  in  .-\merican  jour¬ 
nalism — or  world  journalism — than  the  great  new.>- 
paper  for  which  it  was  named  ;  Herald  Square  in 
public  mind  is  associated  with  daring,  inde 
and  the  power  to  do  big  things  in  a  big  way.  •' 
this  movement  is  successful  and  we  are  to  still  lur* 
our  Herald  building  and  Herald  Square,  then  tk 
American  newspaper  world  should  see  to  it  that  Ik 
museum  to  be  established  there  shall  in  some  *1.’ 
speak  for  the  journalism  that  has  made  that  sp« 
famous  around  the  world. 
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PERSONAL 


ri  J.  STACKPOLE,  president  and 
^’editor-in-chief  of  the  Harrisburg 
Telegraph,  is  now  publishing  series  of 
“Capitol  Hill  and  Other  Recollections.” 
Recently  he  devoted  a  chapter  to  these 
teminiscences  of  his  work  as  a  newspa¬ 
per  man  to  his  associates  on  Capitol 
Hfll. 

0.  C.  Leiter,  formerly  publisher  of 
the  La  Grande  (Ore.)  Observer  and 
connected  in  various  editorial  capacities 
ffith  Portland  newspapers,  has  incorpor¬ 
ated  the  firm  of  Leiter  and  Company 
to  conduct  a  business  in  advertising  and 
abstracting. 

Eric  W.  Allen,  dean  of  the  school  of 
journalism  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 
visited  the  Journalism  classes  at  New 
York  University  last  week.  He  was  on 
his  way  home  after  attending  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Editorial  Association. 

Joseph  W.  Piercy,  director  of  the 
department  of  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Indiana,  is  spending  a  month 
in  New  York  observing  the  work  in  the 
departments  of  journalism  at  local  uni¬ 
versities. 

Edward  H.  O’Hara,  publisher  of  the 
Syracuse  Herald,  has  returned  from 
several  weeks’  stay  at  .Atlantic  City. 

Harvey  D.  Burrill.  publisher  of  the 
Syracuse  Journal,  has  returned  from  an 
extended  southern  trip. 

Frank  B.  Nichols,  publisher  of  the 
Bath  (Me.)  Daily  Times,  with  Mrs. 
Nichols  has  started  on  a  protracted  trip 
to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Capt.  Henry  W.  Owen,  Jr,,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Bath  (Me.)  Times,  who 
served  through  the  war  with  the  Coast 
Artillery,  has  entered  the  life  insurance 
business  as  Sagadahoc  County  district 
manager  for  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

Augustus  C.  Kessinger,  president  of 
the  Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  silver  loving  cup  by  his 
employes  last  week  on  the  6Sth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  connection  with  that  news¬ 
paper.  Mr.  Kessinger  is  now  79  years 
old  and  is  proprietor  of  the  Sentinel. 

Edmund  D.  Coblenzt.  managing  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  is  being 
tendered  the  sympathies  of  his  many 
friends  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  aged 
65  years. 

(ieorge  F.  Booth,  former  publisher  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.),  Gazette,  Mrs. 
Booth  and  their  daughter,  Doris,  will 
start  for  California,  April  6. 

Marcel  Knecht  has  resumed  his  post 
in  New  York  as  director  of  the  French 
Information  Service  in  the  United 
Slates,  after  spending  a  year  in  France. 
He  also  collaborated  with  former  Prem¬ 
ier  V  iviani,  who  is  to  visit  the  United 
States  shortly  on  an  official  mission. 

Col.  Fred  N.  Dow',  publisher  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Express- Advertiser  and 
Sunday  Telegram,  is  having  his  annual 
vacation  in  the  South,  with  headquarters 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Phil.  J.  Sinnott,  formerly  managing 
rditor  of  the  San  Francisco  Daily  News, 
of  San  Francisco,  has  been  transferred 
to  Sacramento  as  publisher  of  the  Star, 
r.  \\ .  McKechnie,  who  was  publisher  of 
the  Star,  was  brought  to  the  News  to 
succeed  Sinnott.  Both  papers  are  in  the 
Scripps  chain. 

'^alt  Mason,  former  Kansas  news- 
^^r  man  and  prose  poet,  who  w'ent  to 
^hfornia  for  his  health  last  spring,  has 
tttded  to  become  a  permanent  resident 
°  Ca  Jolla.  Walt  says  he  “can’t  stand 
use  extremes  in  Kansas  climate  any 
more. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

P.  D.  Burton,  editor  of  the  Joplin 
(Mo.)  News-Herald,  has  been  made  a 
member  of  the  board  of  curators  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  by  Governor 
Hyde. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

J.  J.  Flanders,  editor  of  the  Ocilla 
(Ga.)  Star,  and  Mrs.  Flanders  were 
seriously  injured  when  their  automobile 
turned  over  on  the  Dixie  Highway,  near 
Hawkinsville,  Ga. 

Frank  Sinclair,  sporting  editor  of  the 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette,  and  W.  W. 
Frazier,  of  the  staff  of  M.  C.  Watson, 
the  Gazette’s  representative,  recalled  old 
times  when  they  met  in  the  Gazette  office 
last  week.  They  had  been  in  the  same 
infantry  company,  during  the  war  and 
had  not  met  since  1917. 

Dan  L.  Beebe  has  resigned  as  business 
manager  of  the  Western  division  of  the 
United  Press  and  become  associated 
with  E.  L.  Sherman  in  the  purchase  and 
management  of  the  Modesto  (Cal.) 
News. 

Ed.  Williamson,  police  and  desk  man 
of  the  St.  Paul  Daily  News,  has  resigned 
to  go  with  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

Ollie  W.  Tuttle,  formerly  water  front 
reporter  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  at  one  time  its  automobile  editor, 
has  been  made  manager  of  the  Marine 
Exchange,  the  commercial  department 
of  the  newspaper.  Tuttle  succeeds 
Thomas  Rooney. 

Thomas  W.  Bailey,  former  dramatic 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
has  associated  himself  as  publicity  writer 
with  Ackerman  and  Harris’  chain  of 
vaudeville  theaters.  He  was  replaced  on 
the  Chronicle  by  Marjorie  Driscoll, 
formerly  of  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena, 
who  has  been  doing  general  assignments 
and  art  on  the  Chronicle. 

N.  D.  Colcord,  a  metnber  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Express- Advertiser  staff  re¬ 
tired  as  exalted  ruler  of  Portland  Lodge 
of  Elks  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  was 
chosen  representative'  to  the  grand 
lodge.  Harold  A.  Putnam,  news  editor 
of  the  Express-Advertiser,  at  the  same 
meeting  was  elected  inner  guard. 

L.  C.  Bateman  veteran  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Journal  and 
Mrs.  Bateman  were  surprised  at  their 
residence  recently  by  300  friends  who 
helped  them  celebrate  the  49th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  their  wedding.  Mr.  Bateman 
had  stated  that  he  would  not  permit  a 
golden  wedding  celebration  next  year, 
so  his  friends  took  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  not  denied  them  the 
celebration  of  the  49th  anniversary.  He 
has  been  connected  with  the  Journal  40 
years. 

William  P.  Tiebout  news  editor  of 
the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press, 
has  resigned  to  go  with  the  Qeveland 
Leader.  W.  Cameron  Hyde,  head  of 
the  copy  desk,  has  been  named  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  Mr.  Hyde  began  his  newspaper 
career  five  years  ago  as  a  copy  boy  on 
the  Knickerbocker  Press. 

J.  L.  Jenkins,  former  automobile 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been 
transferred  back  to  that  desk.  Morrow 
Krum,  who  some  time  ago  took  over  the 
duties  of  automobile  editor  with  those  of 
aviation  editor,  will  devote  his  time  now 
exclusively  to  aviation. 

W.  C.  Jarnagin,  managing  editor  of 
the  Des  Moines  Capital,  has  recently 
been  awarded  a  key  by  the  Delta  Sigma 
Rlio  honorary  debating  fraternity  for 
an  activity  in  which  he  took  part  twen¬ 
ty-three  years  ago.  Back  in  1898,  he 
participated  in  an  inter-collegiate  debate 
as  one  of  the  team  from  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers’  College  which  defeated  a  trio 
representing  Ames  College. 
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^  EORGE  B.  PARKER,  whose  trans- 
fer  within  the  Scripps-McRae 
League  from  the  editorship  of  the 
Oklahoma  City 
News  to  that  of 
the  Qeveland 
Press  is  announc¬ 
ed  in  Editor  & 

Publisher  this 
week,  is  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  Oklahoma 
University  and 
of  the  local 
staffs  of  the 
News  and  the 
Oklahoman.  He 
has  been  known 
to  his  associates 
as  “Deak”  since 
his  association  with  the  News  staff  in 
1909,  after  graduation  from  Oklahoma 
University  two  years  earlier.  He 
landed  on  the  city  desk  the  year  he 
joined  the  paper,  moved  shortly  after¬ 
ward  to  the  managing  editorship,  and 
in  1913  was  made  editor. 

For  about  two  years  he  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  daily  first-page  editorial  col¬ 
umn  in  the  News,  entitled  “The  Ref¬ 
eree”  in  which  he  has  commented  in 
easy  conversational  style  upon  topics  of 
general  interest. 

Mr.  Parker  is  succeeded  as  editor  of 
the  News  by  W.  F.  Bickford,  who  has 
been  managing  editor  of  the  paper  for 
several  years.  E.  D.  Minter,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  advanced  to  managing 
editor,  and  Morrison  R.  Toomer,  who 
has  been  covering  the  state  legislature, 
has  been  made  city  editor. 


J.  P.  Hall,  former  owner  and  editor 
of  the  Arbuckle  (Cal.)  American,  and 
his  brother,  J.  N.  Hall,  have  taken  over 
the  Red  Bluff  (Cal.)  Morning  Sentinel. 

Otto  Sligh,  formerly  connected  with 
the  Brunswick  (Ga.)  News,  is  now  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Stuart  (Fla.)  Messenger. 

Henry  E.  Krehbiel,  music  critic  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  and  senior  critic  of 
the  New  York  newspapers,  underwent 
an  operation  this  week  for  kidney  trou¬ 
ble.  He  is  reported  to  be  recovering. 

Warren  J.  Fogarty,  formerly  sports 
editor  of  the  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Daily 
News,  has  gone  with  the  Brockton 


(Mass.)  Enterprise,  succeeding  D.  Mur¬ 
ray  Travis,  who  has  become  county  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Wilfred  D.  Bagley,  city  editor,  and 
Mrs.  Bagley,  one  of  the  linotype  opera¬ 
tors  on  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Star, 
are  spending  a  month  in  Florida. 

Ray  Morris,  draughtsman  at  the  Lake 
Torpedo  Boat  Company,  has  gone  to  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times  as  cartoon¬ 
ist. 

Dorothy  L.  Smith,  society  editor  of 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Times  and  Em¬ 
mett  Sherman  Beardsley,  have  just 
announced  their  marriage,  which  took 
place  December  18. 

Tommy  Nunan,  dramatic  editor  of  the 
San  Fancisco  Examiner,  will  soon  be 
back  at  his  old  desk  after  editing  scen¬ 
arios  in  the  International  Studios  in  New 
York  for  several  months.  In  Mr. 
Nunan’s  absence,  Sam  Raddon  has  been 
reviewing  the  plays  shown  on  the  local 
stage  in  conjunction  with  his  daily 
column,  “The  Stroller.” 

Gurth  .A.  Whipple,  formerly  with  the 
Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  and  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald,  has  become  extension 
director  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  University. 
The  position  in  which  he  succeeds  War¬ 
ren  B.  Bullock,  former  Milwaukee 
newspaperman,  carries  with  it  the  grade 
of  university  professor. 

Miss  M.  Florence  MtCarthy  has  left 
the  Syracuse  Herald  to  join  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Journal  staff. 

George  A.  Chapin,  of  the  Syracuse 
Herald  copy  desk,  has  become  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot 
and  Norfolk  Landmark. 

James  E.  Doyle,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Syracuse  Herald  who  has 
resigned  first  deputy  state  superinten¬ 
dent  of  public  works  of  New  York,  has 
taken  control  of  a  string  of  Catholic 
newspapers  in  Syracuse  and  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  Scranton,  Pa.  The  papers 
are  the  Catholic  Sun,  the  Catholic 
Chronicle,  and  the  Catholic  Light  of 
Scranton. 

J.  Henry  Doyle  has  succeeded  James 
F.  McNamara  as  staff  correspondent  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  at 
North  Brookfield ;  James  D.  Fearin  has 
been  transferred  from  Spencer  to  Roch¬ 
dale  :  Miss  May  E.  Lynch  is  now  at  Lan¬ 
caster;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Carpenter  at  Charl¬ 
ton  and  Thomas  E.  Sweeney  at  Dudley. 
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Roland  C.  Finley,  who  recently  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram.  after  35  years  .service,  has  opened 
an  office  in  Worcester  to  act  as  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Boston  Transcript  and 
a  list  of  trade  publications. 

Cyril  C.  Clifton,  associated  editor  of 
the  Iowa  Homestead,  Des  Moines,  and 
Miss  Edith  Lucile  Reaver,  of  Eldora, 
Iowa,  have  announced  their  engagement. 

Miss  Mary  Roberts  and  C.  A.  Couch- 
man,  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Des 
Moines  Capital,  are  to  be  married  in  the 
near  future.  Miss  Roberts,  a  University 
of  Kansas  graduate  and  member  of  the 
Theta  Sigma  Phi  national  journalistic 
fraternity,  conducts  the  “Peggy  the 
Shopper”  department  in  the  Capital. 

Carl  Haterius,  city  editor  of  the  Man¬ 
hattan  (Kan.)  Daily  Naturalist,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  go  to  Chicago  as  a  choir 
singer. 

John  Page  has  been  made  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Amarillo  (Tex.) 
News. 

Imri  Zumwalt,  state  printer  of  Kansas 
and  publisher  of  the  Bonner  Springs 
(Kan.)  Chieftain,  is  recovering  from  a 
five  weeks'  illness. 


THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Findlay  I.  Weaver,  late  of  the  Toron¬ 
to  Mail  &  Empire  and  the  Kitchener 
(Ont.)  Daily  telegraph,  is  establishing 
a  trade  publication  in  Toronto  called  the 
Canadian  Stationer  and  Book  Trade 
Journal. 

John  C.  Hogan  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  office  of  Every 
Woman’s  World  and  La  Canadienne,  of 
Toronto. 

Harry  Marcus,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  is  in 
San  Francisco  calling  on  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies. 

Ross  .\nderson  was  this  week  made 
head  of  the  service  and  promotion  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record. 

Miss  Alice  Howe,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  telephone  exchange  of  the  old 
Philadelphia  Press  for  many  years,  re¬ 
signed  this  week  from  the  Philadelphia 
Record  where  she  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  telephone  service  since  the  Press 
suspended  . 

John  Hungerford,  Jr.,  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Carroll  (Iowa)  Herald,  is 
touring  South  America. 

Sidney  D.  Long,  business  manager  of 
the  Wichita  (Kan.)  E^gle,  addressed 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Southwestern  Col¬ 
lege.  Winfield.  Kan.,  on  “Opportunities 
and  Responsibilities  of  Journalism  as  a 
Life  Work.” 

Earle  G.  Hines  has  returned  to  the 
McGraw-Hill  Cotjipany,  Inc.,  New  York, 
after  a  two  years’  leave  of  absence.  Mr. 
Hines  will  be  Eastern  sales  manager  of 
Electrical  World  and  will  also  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Electrical  Merchandising  and 
the  Journal  of  Electricity. 

Bernard  A.  Vollmer-  has  joined  the 
staff  of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son.  news¬ 
paper  representatives.  New  York. 

H.  H.  Knickerbocker,  formerly  pub- 
li>-her  of  the  Middletown  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Press  and  for  the  past  year  assistant 
publisher  of  The  Fourth  Estate.  New 
York,  has  severed  his  connection  with 
the  latter  publication. 

Harry  E.  Williams,  former  promotion 
manager  of  the  Worcester  Telegram 
and  recently  with  the  Boston  Herald 
merchandising  department,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Syracuse  Her¬ 
ald’s  merchandising  service  department. 

J.  A.  Sullivan,  recently  advertising 
manager  of  the  Park-Brannock  Com¬ 


pany,  shoe  retailers,  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Syracuse 
Herald. 

Wallace  M.  Hughes,  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ob- 
.server’s  advertising  staff,  has  joined  the 
Syracuse  Herald  in  charge  of  automo¬ 
bile  advertising. 

Ivan  H.  Moore,  until  recently  in 
charge  of  automobile  advertising  for  the 
Syracuse  Herald,  has  gone  with  the 
Utica  Morning  Telegram. 

WITH  THE  AD  FOLKS 

Wilson  A.  Streeter,  a  well-known 
member  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club,  who 
has  been  head  of  the  jewelry  department 
in  Gimbels’  Department  Store,  has  left 
Philadelphia  to  become  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  jewelry  firm  of  E.  H.  Huf- 
nagel,  Inc.,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  New’  York. 

Don  Francisco  has  resigned  as  adver- 
ti.sing  manager  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange  to  become  co-man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pacific  Coast  office  of  Lord 
&  Thomas. 

Harry  C.  Oechsler,  formerly  with  the 
Robert  Hoyne  Advertising  .\gency.  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
manager  of  the  Hoycraft  Manufacturing 
Company,  Inc.,  toy  manufacturer.  New 
York. 

Charles  E.  Percy  has  resigned  as  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  promotion  for  the  Joseph 
&  Feiss  Company,  Cleveland. 

WITH  THE  AD  AGENTS 

Charles  H.  Kaletzi,  recently  with  the 
Stearns  Advertising  Company,  New 
York,  has  established  an  agency  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Kaletzki  was  at  one 
time  with  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

George  J.  Kirkgasser  &  Co.,  have  been 
formed  at  Chicago,  Mr.  Kirkgasser  was 
formerly  advertising  manager  of  the 
Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Milwaukee.  His  associates  are 
F.  C.  Smith,  formerly  of  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Company,  Inc.,  and  Miss  A.  A. 
Buchholtz,  formerly  office  manager  ot 
the  Cutler-Hammer  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

T.  R.  Harris,  for  the  last  two  years 
with  the  Mumm-Romer  Company  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  has  started  his  own 
advertising  agency  there.  Associated 
with  him  are  J.  D.  Grafton,  formerly 
with  the  Bush  Advertising  Service,  and 
Tom  Cooper. 

E.  VV’.  Hewston,  until  recently  account 
executive  of  the  L.  S.  Hillham  Com¬ 
pany,  Los  Angeles,  has  organized  an 
agency  of  his  own  in  that  city.  Mr. 
Hewston  was  formerly  with  the  H.  E. 
Lesan  Advertising  Agency  in  New  York, 
and  at  one  time  was  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald. 

Stanley  Nowak,  formerly  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Gornay  ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Berrien  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Richard  A.  Foley,  head  of  the  Foley 
Advertising  Agency,  Philadelphia,  is 
planning  a  vacation  trip  to  Porto  Rico. 

Frederick  E.  Hall,  New  England 
manager  of  the  M.  Wineburgh  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  was  the  speaker  at  this 
week's  meeting  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Advertising  Oub. 

L.  L.  Lenhoff  and  J.  T.  Moore,  form¬ 
erly  connected  with  the  Lenmore  .■\dver- 
tising  Service,  have  become  associated 
with  Simmonds  &  Simmonds,  Chicago. 
J.  C.  Black  a  member  of  the  art  staff  of 
the  Hearst  organization  has  also  joined 
this  agency. 

Miss  E.  V.  Maguire,  formerly  in 
charge  of  advertising  for  Blaylock  & 
Blynn,  Philadelphia,  has  gone  into  the 
advertising  agency  field  for  herself. 


The  .\dcraft  Advertising  Agency, 
Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  purchased  by 
O.  F.  Haugen  from  Mrs.  H.  F.  Linney 
and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Jeselson.  The  business 
will  be  continued  under  the  old  name. 

Ernest  G.  Countryman,  of  Syracuse, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  H.  C.  Goodwin, 
Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  account  execu¬ 
tive  and  solicitor.  He  was  formerly 
connected  with  Hanff-Metzger,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  City. 

The  Gardner  &  Wells  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  established  an  office  in  (Thi- 
cago  under  the  management  of  A.  R. 
Ely,  formerly  of  Lord  &  Thomas. 

George  H.  McGurty  and  Miss  Kath¬ 
erine  L.  Smith  have  formed  the  Mc¬ 
Gurty  &  Smith  Financial  Advertising 
Service  in  Cleveland.  Miss  Smith  was 
formerly  with  the  United  Banking  & 
Savings  Company. 

The  name  of  the  Leonard  Ethering- 
ton  .Advertising  Service,  Boston,  has 
been  changed  to  the  Etherington-Everett 
Service.  W.  W.  Everett,  recently  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Shoe  &  Leather 
Reporter,  Boston,  has  joined  the  firm. 

The  Janies  Howard  Kehler  Agency, 
of  Chicago,  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Dorland  .Agency,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 
The  Kehler  agency  will  become  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  Dorland  agency. 
Mr.  Kehler  will  be  Chicago  manager. 

The  Ohio  .Advertising  Company  of 
.Akron,  has  been  incorporated  with  Vic¬ 
tor  H.  Cunnyngham  as  president;  C.  R. 
Werking,  vice-president ;  C.  E.  Wade, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr.  Cunnyng¬ 
ham  has  been  conducting  an  agency  in 
.Akron  for  over  a  year.  E.  Montes 
deOca,  until  recently  with  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Company,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  agency’s  export  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 

Executive  office^  of  the  George  Lyon, 
Jr.,  Company,  advertising  agency,  have 
been  opened  in  Peoria,  Ill.  Mr.  Lyons 
has  had  ten  years’  experience  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business  and  for  a  long 
time  was  in  the  advertising  business  in 
Chicago. 

Joseph  H.  Potsdamer,  president  of  the 
Empire  Advertising  Agency,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  is  on  a  two  weeks’  business 
trip  in  the  West  in  the  interest  of  two 
of  his  Philadelphia  clients.. 

The  Robert  Hamilton  Corporation,  50 
Union  Square,  New  York,  announces 
two  additions  to  its  personnel — O’Brien 
.Atkinson  and  Charles  C.  Squire,  each  a 
vice-president. 

Will  W.  Zimmer,  recently  with  the 
Eastern  office  of  the  American  Fruit 
Grower,  has  joined  the  advertising 
agency  of  La  Porte  &  .Austin,  New 
York  as  an  executive  in  charge  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  advertising.  Mr.  Zimmer  has 


been  in  publicity  work  for  more  tlu 
sixteen  years,  most  of  which  time  lu 
has  been  associated  with  farm  am. 
advertising.  He  has  been  with  the  U. 
ternational  Harvester  Corporation  uj 
the  Charles  Agency  of  New  York. 

Stroud  &  Brown,  New  York  advetti. 
ing  agents,  have  moved  into  new  olU 
at  303  Fifth  avenue. 

Malcolm  Moore,  formerly  vice-prei 
dent  and  sales  manager  of  Paramoi* 
Rubber  Consolidated,  Inc.,  has 
cently  joined  the  staff  of  the  Bidii, 
.Advertising  Agency,  Philadelphia. 

llie  Eugene  Randle  .Advertisin 
Company,  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  1® 
opened  a  Wichita  office  in  the  Unim 
National  Bank  Building  with  Hiijl 
Sanders  in  charge. 

Earl  Ennis  Loses  a  Leg 

S.\N'  Francisco,  Cal. — Earl  Ennis,  fr 
Bulletin's  columnist,  has  just  sufftrjj 
the  amputation  of  a  leg  as  the  resnhoi 
gangrene  .setting  in  in  a  wound,  reedt^ 
while  cleaning  a  revolver.  He  isinj 
very  serious  condition. 

Hartford  and  Wetland  Shifted 

Chicago. — George  Hartford,  for  t: 
past  two  years  national  advertising  ms; 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Err 
iner,  has  been  appointed  circulaii- 
manager.  M.  V.  Weiland,  who  has  be;- 
in  charge  of  the  merchandising  depas 
ment,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mi 
Hartford.  _ 

Moves  New  York  Office 

Knill-Rurke,  Inc.,  newspaper  repn 
sentatives,  will  move  into  larger  quart- 
in  the  Brokaw  Building,  New  York,*: 
April  1. 


Albert  de  Bary,  Jr. 

-  —  Incorporated - 

6  Church  Street  New  York  Gbi 

Arm  the  Ammrican 
Umprmmmntativma  of 

CLEMENS  CLAUS- 
Manufacturer  of  the  Ideal 
Dry  Mats 

MAX  NITZSCHE- 
Manufacturer  of  the  Flrxi- 
type-Mater  Dry  Mata 

These  imported  dry  mats  assure  J 
the  advantages  without  any  of  tM 
disadvantages  of  the  domestic  4iy 
mat.  They  are  uniform  as  to  thick*  , 
ness  aind  shrinkage.  i 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT 

We  solicit  inquiries  from  publishers 
■who  are  in  the  Market  for  immediate 
and  future  delivery  on  contract  basis. 

Get  our  price  before  placing  your  orders. 


fflalbmpU  Pappr  Company 


489  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


**  Caldwell  serves  well  " 
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This  is  the  First  Day  of  Spring 

Today,  March  21st,  is  the  first  day  of  count  more  and  more,  when  mutual  under- 
Spring — the  day  that  everybody  has  agreed  standing  and  helpftilness  will  bring  their 
upon  as  the  time  when  “business  will  open  lasting  benefits. The  roads  are  getting  better, 
up.”  Business  is  here.  It  starts  from  now.  the  shops  are  showing  the  new  things. 

It  should  be  greater  every  day.  people  are  putting  money  into  circulation. 

Industry  is  awakening.  On  all  sides  you  Your  dollar,  paid  out  for  a  necessity,  does 
see  the  evidences  of  this.  In  every  news-  stop  working.  It  keeps  going  on  and  on 

paper  you  read  of  resumption  of  work.  — increasing  the  volume  of  business. 

Back  to  normal!  It  is  a  cheering  thought.  “.Good  times”  are  coming  back  with  the 

Employer,  employee,  dealer  and  customer  sunshine  and  the  flowers,  with  the  hum- 
are  glad  of  it.  ming  of  machinery  and  the  song  of  the 

Out  in  the  country  the  crops  are  being  whistles.  The  hour  for  moping  and  corn- 
put  in  as  of  old.  Mother  Nature  never  takes  plaining  has  gone;  the  time  for  hustling  and 
a  vacation.  She  is  swinging  into  her  spring  prospering  is  with  us. 
work,  making  the  seeds  sprout  and  the  crops  In  the  automotive  industry  the  news  is 

grow.  The  food  of  the  world  is  going  to  be  encouraging.  Passenger  car  and  truck  manu- 
produced.  The  foundation  of  all  prosperity  facturers  are  welcoming  the  first  day  of 
exists  as  it  always  did.  spring  with  increased  activities  to  satisfy 

Business  is  here.  It  is  ready  at  your  hand.  coming  demand. 

It  is  not  something  to  be  waited  for,  not  And  here  in  the  Goodrich  plant  the  open¬ 
something  to  be  wished  for.  It  is.  ing  of  spring  finds  us  ready  to  serve  our  old 

The  first  day  of  spring  is  a  splendid  start-  customers  through  the  Goodrich 

ing  point.  Winter,  with  all  its  handicaps  dealers  in  the  efficient  m^ner  that  has  char- 
and  disappointments,  is  behind,  and  can  be  acterized  our  organization  for  fifty  years, 
forgotten.  Ahead  of  us  all  are  days  that  grow  It  is  the  first  day  of  spring —  the  dawn 

better  and  better,  days  when  work  will  of  the  good  business  era  for  us  all. 

Goodrich  lues 

“BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN” 

#SILVERTOWN  CORD  AND  FABRIC  FOR  PASSENGER  CARS 
DE  LUXE  SOLID  AND  CORD  FOR  MOTOR  TRUCKS 
FABRIC  AND  CORD  FOR  MOTORCYCLES  AND  BICYCLES  ^3(3 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  «  Akron,  Ohio  •  founded  1870 
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Him  page  u  a  refular 
Waaklr  Feature  of  i 
E^tor  &  Publuker,  j 
deroted  ezcluaively 
to  the  interest*  of 
the  newspaper  ad* 
Tertisinf  manager. 


THE  ROUND  TABLE 

[Conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association  of  Newspaper  Executive*, 
the  newspaper  department  of  the  A.  A.  C.  of  W.] 


Criticism  of  any  w 

tide  or  contributiou 

should  be  sent  Fred 
Millis,  News  Build, 
ing,  Indianapolis. 


GIVE  THE  ADVERTISER  COMPLETE  FACTS  ON 
YOUR  PRODUCTION  COSTS 


JXDIAXAPOLIS,  March  20.— “Tell 

the  newspapers  of  the  country  that  if 
they  face  retail  merchants  of  the  country 
with  the  facts,  the  clamor  for  a  decrease 
in  rates  will  stop,”  was  the  statement 
to  the  representative  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  !)}•  the  officers  and  directors  of 
Xational  Association  of  Newspaper 
Executives  who  held  their  regular  mid¬ 
year  meeting  at  Louisville  Sunday. 

It  was  decided  that  special  stress 
would  be  placed  on  this  question  at  the 
Atlanta  convention  by  the  officers  of  the 
association.  .\  frank  statement  of  costs 
will  be  presented  to  advertisers  and 
agency  men  at  that  time. 

“Xewspaper  publishers  and  advertis¬ 
ing  executives  must  realize  that  the 
demand  for  lower  advertising  rates  is 
country-wide  and  is  being  skillfully 
handled  by  the  retailer  organizations,” 
said  Charlie  Miller,  president  of  the 
association. 

“The  Minneapolis  retailers  prepared 
figures  on  publishing  costs  which  have 
been  widely  circulated  over  the  country. 
In  these  figures  spot  paper  prices  of 
last  year  and  this  year  are  taken  as  a 
basis  of  comparison  to  .'how  that  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  should  be  lowered.  .Any 
one  familiar  with  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  knows  while  spot  paper  has  re¬ 
duced  from  11  to  7  cents  that  contract 
prices  have  increased  from  four  to  six 
and  a  half  cents. 

“Point  out  to  merchants  that  you  are 
a  manufacturing  plant  and  distinct  as¬ 
set  to  your  city,”  advised  Ben  F. 
Lawrence,  the  Indianapolis  Star’s  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  “Tell  them  of  your  pay 
roll.  Show  them  that  rate  reduction 
absolutely  means  financial  disaster,  and 
you  will  find  a  different  reception.” 

Letters  and  telegrams  from  more 
than  150  publishers  were  shown  at  the 
meeting  urging  that  the  association 
t^dee  a  positive  stand  urging  newspaper 
publishers  to  stand  by  their  guns,  and 
under  no  circumstances  to  reduce  adver¬ 
tising  rates. 

-An  organization  of  newspaper  men 
to  arrange  for  the  .Atlanta  convention 
was  effected.  It  was  decided  that  com¬ 
bined  meetings  will  be  held  with  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  .Agencies, 
and  with  the  .Advertising  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation.  L.  .A.  Webster,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  E.  W.  Parsons,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  and  E.  S.  Friendly,  New  A’ork 
Times,  were  appointed  as  a  committee 
to  handle  the  meeting  with  advertising 
managers.  George  Brett,  New  York; 
Frank  D.  Webb,  Baltimore  X’ews  and 
F.  E.  Wallace,  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  will  handle  the  exhibit  on  how  to 
use  newspapers  as  national  advertising 
media.  The  meeting  with  the  .A.  A. 

A.  .A.  will  be  bandied  by  the  standing 
committee  on  agency  relations :  M.  li 
Foster,  Houston  Chronicle,  B.  N.  Gar- 
stin,  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Frank 
D.  Webb,  Baltimore  News,  George  Bur- 
bach,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  Ar¬ 
thur  G.  Newmyer  of  the  New  Orleans 
Item.  W.  ,A.  Giffen,  classified  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  will  be 
chairman  of  the  classified  sessions,  with 


H.  Gwaltney  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  Henry  Barringer  of  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  News. 

The  general  and  executive  program 
committee  will  include  Howard  Davis, 
New  York  Tribune,  A.  L.  Shuman, 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and  B.  F. 
Lawrence,  Indianapolis  Star. 

The  newspaper  men  were  entertained 
at  lunch  at  noon  at  the  famous  old 
Pendennis  Club  by  Wallace  T.  Hughes, 
associate  publisher  and  Bert  N.  Garstin, 
Ixisiness  manager  of  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times. 

It  was  announced  at  the  meeting  that 
President  Harding  had  tentatively  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  from  the  associa¬ 
tion  to  address  one  of  the  open  sessions 
of  association  at  the  Atlanta  convention. 
.Arthur  Brisbane,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal  and  possessor  of 
some  interesting  ideas  on  advertising, 
will  be  on  the  general  program  of  the 
.Associated  .Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World. 

Those  present  included :  Frank  T. 
Carroll,  Indianapolis  News;  Charlie 
Miller,  .Atlanta  Georgian;  L.  A.  , Web¬ 
ster,  Milwaukee  Journal ;  M.  C.  Harper, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman,  Bert  N. 
Garstin,  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Times;  H.  E.  Roberts,  F.  B.  Wachs, 
and  Harr3-  Giovannoli.  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Leader ;  O.  T.  Roberts.  Indianapolis 
Daily  Times ;  Harvey  R.  A’oung,  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Dispatch;  F.  Ernst  Wallace, 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal.  W.  G. 
Johnson,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News; 
Battle  Clark.  Nashville  Banner ;  S.  H. 
Bernheim,  Louisville  Herald ;  Ross 
Wallace,  Philadelphia  Record ;  C.  F. 
Gladfelter,  Louisville  Herald;  William 
P.  Etchison,  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State; 

B.  F.  Lawrence,  Star  League  of 
Indiana,  Indianapolis;  Charles  C. 
Swearingen,  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
and  Times;  Fred  Millis,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  of  the  National  Association  of 
Newspaper  Executives. 


A  WEEK  OF  WORK— NOT 
OF  PLEASURE 

^rHE  yearly  trouble  about  meetings 
with  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  is  almost  sure  to  come  up  again 
this  year.  The  newspaper  men  go  to  the 
.Atlanta  conventions  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W. 
to  work.  It  will  take  mornings,  after¬ 
noons  and  nights  to  accomplish  what 
should  be  done.  .-A 

The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs 
want  to  make  the  meetings  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  just  minor  get-to¬ 
gether  meetings  on  one  or  two  after¬ 
noons.  It  is  a  fact  that  most  of  the  de¬ 
partment  meetings  are  hardly  more  than 
perfunctory.  The  A.  A.  C.  W.  wants  to 
bring  all  phases  of  advertising  together 
both  in  general  sessions  and  inter-de- 
partmcntal  meetings. 

This  may  be  all  right  for  other  organ¬ 
ized  departments,  but  if  the  .A.  A.  C.  W. 
has  its  way  either  the  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion,  which  is  the  National  Association 
of  Newspaper  Executives,  will  have  to 
sink  into  an  almost  valueless  oblivion  or 
assert  ^ts  rights  to  the  extent,  if  neces¬ 
sary  of  withdrawing  from  the  .A.  A. 

C.  W. 

There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  newspaper  men  to  be  antagonistic. 
It  is  merely  that  they  look  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  convention  as  a  week  for  work 
where  they  must  get  information  and 
ideas  for  their  publishers  instead  of  a 
week  for  play  and  recreation. 


WHITE  PAPER  AND  RATES 
UP  AT  ATLANTA 

IN  discussing  the  .Atlanta  convention, 
Charlie  Miller,  president  of  the  N. 
.A.  of  N.  E.  has  issued  the  following 
statement. 

“White  paper  prices  have  not  begun 
to  recede.  Present  indications  are  that 
they  will  hold  about  the  same  level 
throughout  the  entire  year.  , 

“Labor  costs  and  over-bead  in  news¬ 
paper  plants  cannot  show  any  reductions. 
Yet  one  can  appreciate  the  attitude  of 
the  retail  merchant  who  finds  prices  of 
practically  every  commodity  other  than 
newspaper  space  decreasing.  The  retail¬ 


er  who  has  been  forced  to  take  largt 
losses  must  be  convinced  of  the  justio 
ot  the  newspaper  publisher  maintaininj 
his  advertising  rates. 

“A  thorough  study  of  the  rate  situa. 
tion,  the  best  arguments  to  use  one  waj 
or  another  and  discussion  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  policies  to  follow,  will  be  one  of 
the  high  lights  of  the  Atlanta  conven¬ 
tion. 

“Plan  now  to  send  at  least  one  ^epr^ 
sentative  to  .Atlanta.  If  you  are  not  al¬ 
ready  a  member  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Executives,  jok 
now." 


AWARDS  FOR  TEN  BEST 
MARKET  SURVEYS 

N  award  of  merit  will  be  given  by 
the  National  .Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Executives  to  the  newspaper  in 
L'nited  States  and  Canada  for  making 
up  the  best  market  survey. 

Since  the  symposium  of  retailer  ..nb- 
licatioiis  of  newspapers  was  made  bj 
this  association,  many  merchandising 
men  from  the  newspapers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  written  to  the  Xational  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Executives  urging 
that  a  study  and  a  ranking  be  made  of 
market  analyses  and  reports.  It  hns 
been  been  decided  that  reports  submittnif 
to  the  .Association  by  members  will  k 
judged  and  the  best  ten  announced. 

The  .'American  .Association  of  .Advtr- 
tising  .'Agencies,  which  has  co-operatd 
with  the  Xational  .Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Executives  in  the  establishing  of 
the  Standard  of  Merchandising  Praetkt, 
will  be  asked  to  appoint  a  secret  commit¬ 
tee  of  three  agency  men  who  will  makt 
the  contest  must  be  in  accord  with  tbt 
five  principles  adopted  in  the  StandanI 
of  Merchandising  Practice.  Xo  news¬ 
paper  will  be  considered  unless  it  volno- 
tarily  enters  a  report  in  the  contest. 

“.'After  the  awards  were  announced 
many  newspapers  wrote  to  the  oi- 
cers  of  the  National  .Association  oi 
Newspaper  Executives,  asking  why  theit 
particular  retailer  publications  were  no! 
cimsidered,”  says  Charlie  Miller,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .Association. 

“AVe  did  not  feel  that  we  could  arbi¬ 
trarily  go  out  and  put  the  work  of  a 
newspaper  into  a  contest  in  competitia 
with  other  newspapers  without  its  con¬ 
sent.  It  would  not  be  right  for  us  to 
do  it.  The  entry  must  come  from  the 
newspaper  itself. 

The  reports  to  be  entered  in  ih 
contest  must  be  sent  to  Fred  Mills 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  National  As 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Executma 
News  Building,  Indianapolis.  They 
must  be  in  his  hands  no  later  thu 
May  15th.  Announcement  of  awsidi 
will  be  made  at  the  Atlanta  conns- 
tion  during  the  week  of  June  14. 


NEW  RETAILER  PAPER 
'^HE  Retailers’  Journal  has  b«i> 
started  by  the  Milwaukee  JounuTs 
advertising  department,  in  eight-pagt 
eight-column  size.  Improvement  of  ^ 
iness  conditions  is  the  text  of  sever* 
news  and  editorial  articles,  in  whi(^ 
retailer’s  part  in  restoring  public  confi¬ 
dence  is  stressed  and  hints  supplied 
how  he  may  do  that  part.  The  PP*' 
will  be  issued  monthly. 


ONE  IN  THIRTY  BUYS  UNADVERTISED  GOODS 


UVERWHERE  there  are  merchants  who  are  more  or  less  certain  that  the  adver¬ 
tised  article  is  greatly  overrated.  Possibly  their  particular  experience — or  lack 
of  experience — has  led  them  to  believe  this  but — 

An  impartial  investigation  conducted  by  the  National  Trade  association  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  following  compilation  of  answers: 

Question  1.  When  you  go  into  a  store  and  find  two  articles  of  a  similar 
nature  for  sale  at  the  same  price,  one  of  which  is  a  nationally  advertised  article 
and  the  other  an  unadvertised  article,  which  do  you  purchase? 

Answer : 

87.6  per  cent  buy  the  advertised  article. 

3.6  per  cent  buy  the  unadvertised  article. 

“  8.8  per  cent  non-committal. 

That  only  one  person  in  approximately  thirty  deliberately  buys  the  unadver- 
tised  article  is  significant,  but  here  is  definite  proof  that  the  manufacturers  are 
really  creating  a  good  will  by  their  advertising  which  is  valuable  to  them  and  their 
dealers : 

Question  2.  When  you  find  two  similar  articles  for  sale  at  different  prices, 
the  unadvertised  article  being  priced  lower  than  the  advertised,  which  do  you  buy? 

Answer : 

60.6  per  cent  buy  the  advertised  article. 

24.2  per  cent  buy  the  unadvertised  article| 

15.2  per  cent  non-committal. 

Doesn’t  this  show  that  advertised  goods  are  easier  to  sell  when  60  per  cent 
will  buy  the  advertised  article  even  at  the  higher  price? — Retail  Selling. 
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NEW  ENGLAND 


These  papers  will  introduce 
you  to  the  right  people 


MASSACHUSETTS— Population.  3.1 

Circu* 

lation 

*Attleboro  Sun  . (E)  4.805 

Boston  Sunday  Advertiser. ...  (S)  397.414 

Boston  American  . (E)  301.595 

Boston  Globe . (M&E)  265.189 

Boston  Globe  . (S)  349.003 

Boston  Post  . (M)  422.631 

Boston  Post  . (S)  380.461 

*Boston  Transcript  . (E)  33.211 

*Fall  River  Herald  . (E)  10.898 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  . (E)  8,817 

*Haverhill  Gazette  . (E)  14.587 

Lynn  Item  . (E)  15.196 

*Lynn  Telegram  News . (EAS)  18,083 

Lowell  Courier*Citizen  ....  (M&E)  17,353 

New  Bedford  Standard  Mercury 

(M&E)  28.938 

Salem  News  . (E)  19,687 

Worcester  Telegram-Gazette  (MAE)  74,281 

*Worcester  Telegram  . (S)  40.031 


MAINE — Population,  768,014 

Bangor  Daily  Commercial . (E)  14,395  .0425^ 

*Portland  Daily  Press . (MAS)  15,629  .04 

*Portland  Express . (E)  24,053  .09 

*Portland  Telegram  . (S)  22,136  .09 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Population,  443,083. 

Keene  Sentinel . (E)  3,131  .03 

*Manchester  Union*Leader.(MAE)  25,564  .08:^ 

Portsmouth  Times  . (E)  4,065  .02 


RHODE  ISLAND— Population,  604,397 

Newport  Daily  News  . (E)  6,155  .03357 

**Pawtucket  Times  . (E)  23,404  .06 

Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times 

(Arctic)  . (E)  2,130  .021429 

*Providence  Bulletin  . (E)  56,416  .135 

*Providence  Journal  . (M)  31,885  .08 

^Providence  Journal  . (S)  48,224  .12 

*Providence  Tribune  . (E)  24,633  .10 

Westerly  Sun . (E)  4,529  .025 

Woonsocket  Call . (E)  13,201  .04 


VERMONT— Population,  352,428 

*Barre  Times  . (E)  6,930  .025 

Brattleboro  Daily  Reformer. ..  (E)  2,802  .02 

Burlington  Daily  News  . (E)  7,010  .04 

*Burlington  Free  Press . (M)  10,328  .05 

St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian-Record  (E)  2,790  .013 


CONNECTICUT— Population,  1,380,631 

*Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (EAM)  51,638  .145 

*Bridgeport  Post . (S)  19,858  .085 

*Hartford  Courant . (MAS)  29,393  .07-.094: 

*Hartford  Times . (E)  38,064  .14 

New  Haven  Register  • .  (Ed^)  29,861  .09 

*New  London  Day . (E)  10,468  .06 

Norwich  Bulletin  . (M)  10,755  .07 

^Norwalk  Hour  . (E)  3,829  .025 

*Stamford  Advocate  . (E)  7,705  .0375 

*Waterbury  Republican  . (M)  12,158  .05 

*Waterbury  Republican  . (S)  12,301  .05 

Government  Statements,  October  1st,  1920. 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers'  Statement,  October  1st,  1920. 
^Rate  on  3,000  lines. 

**A.  B.  C.  Auditor's  Report,  Oct.  1,  1920. 


SAVINGS  BANK  DEPOSITS 

for  the  past  year  showed  an 

increase  of  7.53  per  cent. 

The  410  banks  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  had  deposits  of 

$2,112,637,421 

out  of  a  total  of  $5,535,389,904 
throughout  the  United  States,  or 
nearly  40  per  cent  of  American 
savings. 

New  England  as  a  territory 
leads  the  United  States  in  the 
large  proportion  of  its  popula¬ 
tion  that  is  bona  fide  City 
Trade. 

When  yoii  use  the  New  England 
daily  newspapers  you  concentrate. 

Use  the  daily  intensively  and  you 
will  get  your  goods  called  for  by  name 
all  over  New  England. 
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FOR  THE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 


This  department  is  a  regular  feature  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  Suggestions 
or  contributions  should  be  sent  to  Fenton  Dowling,  Editor  &  Publisher,  1116 
World  Building,  New  York. 


RATES  TO  READERS  SHOULD  RISE 
WILLIAMS  TELLS  INTER-STATE 

PITTSBURGH, — Rather  than  throw 
the  whole  burden  of  permanently 
higher  newspaper  publication  costs  on 
the  advertisers,  newspapers  should  in¬ 
crease  their  subscription  rates ;  they 
should  have  in¬ 
creased  them 
further  when  the 
time  was  ripe, 
Thomas  R.  Wil¬ 
liams,  president 
of  the  A,  X,  P. 
A.,  told  members 
of  the  Interstate 
Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  their 
meeting  here. 
There  is  plenty 
J.  H.  MiLLEa,  Jr.  of  evidence,  he 
said,  that  news¬ 
print  will  never  again  be  as  cheap  as  it 
was  five  or  more  years  ago.  Costs  of 
newspaper  publication  will  remain  per¬ 
manently  higher.  When  the  prices  of 
the  dailies  were  increased,  it  should  have 
l>een  to  three  cents. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  was  the 
largest  ever  held  by  the  association. 
Thirty-two  new  members,  including  two 
women,  one  of  whom,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Fee 
of  the  Canonsburg  (Pa.)  Notes,  was 
present,  were  admitted.  Officers  elected 
were:  President.  John  H.  Miller,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Gazette-Times;  Vice-President, 
Royal  W.  Weiler,  Allentown  Call  and 
Item;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Henry  C. 
Carpenter,  Lancaster  Intelligencer  and 
News-Journal,  and  Directors,  William  P. 
Wilson,  Washington  Observer ;  C.  A. 
Rook,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  and 
Charles  Conine,  the  Easton  Free  Press. 

Mr.  Williams  and  Elmer  R.  Stoll,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Pitts'burgh  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation.  \vere  the  principal  speakers. 
Cooperation  among  newspaper  depart¬ 
ments  and  among  newspapers  was  their 
theme.  Mr.  Williams  discussed  particu¬ 
larly  the  necessity  for  harmony  in  the 
circulation  and  news  departments.  What 
newspapers  place  between  their  column 
rules,  he  said,  is  the  most  consistent  cir¬ 
culation  builder. 

He  referred  to  premiums  and  contests 
as  artificial  stimulants  which  increase 
costs  of  operation  without  results.  One 
paper  spends  $50,000  for  premiums,  he 
explained,  and  another  is  bound  to  fol¬ 
low.  The  circulation  of  neither  is  bene- 
fitted.  and  $100,000  is  lost. 

Restraint  of  premiums  and  contests 
during  the  war  period,  he  asserted,  did 
not  decrease  the  combined  circulation  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  United  States; 
rather  it  was  stimulated.  Since  the  war 
the  combined  circulation  has  not  fallen 
off.  Instead  it  has  increased  something 
like  five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Williams  said  he  favored  a  Fed¬ 
eral  commission  which  would  conduct  a 
survey  of  all  classes  of  mail  to  deter¬ 
mine  in  what  manner  the  postal  system 
can  be  operated  at  the  lowest  cost  and 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  question  of  the  abolition  of  the 
rone  system  in  favor  of  the  flat  rate 
aroused  considerable  discussion. 

Mr.  Wilson  discussed  “Building  R.  F. 
D.  Circulation;"  Fred  I.  Cook  of  the 
Scranton  Republican.  “Making  the 
Newsboy  the  Circulation  Manager’s 
Biggest  Asset,”  and  R.  L.  McClain,  sec¬ 


retary  and  circulation  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  warned  of  a  move¬ 
ment  to  limit  the  newspapers’  carrier 
system  by  legislation. 

Lancaster  was  selected  as  the  conven¬ 
tion  city  in  September. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES 

William  H.  Wilson,  of  the  Detroit 
Times  circulation  department,  and  Miss 
Pauline  Stead  of  Detroit  were  married 
in  Detroit.  March  15. 

Will  Mercier.  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half  circulation  manager  of  the  Peoria 
Journal-Transcript  and  previous  to  that 
with  Oiicago  and  other  papers,  has  be¬ 
come  circulation  manager  of  the  Pekin 
(Ill.)  Times.  Pekin.  111. 

bill  introduced  in  the  Illinois  house 
of  representatives  by  Representative 
McCaskrin  of  Rock  Island  and  in  the 
senate  by  Robert  W.  Schulze  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  would  make  it  a  misdemeanor  for 
any  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged 
in  the  business  of  selling,  distributing 
a  newspaper  or  newspapers,  to  handle 
one  line  of  papers  under  a  contract  or 
agreement  which  would  exclude  the 
handling  and  sale  of  another  publication. 
It  would  force  every  newsagent  and 
.dealer  to  handle  all  papers  alike.  The 
penalty  for  violation  is  set  at  a  fine  not 
to  exceed  $5,000  or  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  one  year  or  not  more  than  three 
years. 

The  X'ew  York  State  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  at  Utica  April  19  and  20. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  “DEVIL” 

Employe**  Club  Launchea  Official 
Paper.  Unique  Service  Record 

The  new  administration  of  the  New 
York  Times  Employees’  Qub,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  which  is  Charles  F.  Hart, 
has  started  an  official  paper  called 
The  N.  Y.  T.  Devil.  John  F.  McCabe, 
of  the  proofroom,  is  editor.  The 
first  number  is  dated  February,  is 
printed  in  rotogravure,  and  contains  a 
wealth  of  suggestions  and  ideas  on 
how  to  build  up  loyalty  and  attain 
maximum  results  in  newspaper  offices. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  items  is  a 
tabulation  showing  that  the  Times 
has  44  employees  who  have  been  in  its 
service  more  than  25  years,  10  for 
more  than  40  years  and  one  more  than 
half  a  century.  HCre  is  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  Times  employees’  records  by 

departments:  - Departments - 

Publi-  Edito  Meehan 
cation  rial.  ical.  Total 
Less  than  5  years... 467  1S8  662  1,287 


More  than  5  years...  53  74  187  311 

More  than  10  years...  16  29  56  101 

More  than  15  years...  3  15  21  39 

More  than  20  years...  6  9  14  29 

More  than  25  years .  1  18  19 

More  than  30  years...  116  8 

More  than  35  years .  1  6  7 

More  than  40  years .  1  4  5 

More  than  45  years...  12  1  4 

More  than  50  years .  ..  1  1 


Droat  Writ  ia  Quaahed 

Des  Moines,  la. — The  Supreme  Court 
has  sustained  the  motion  of  the  state 
attorney  general  to  quash  the  writ  of 
certiorari  sought  against  Dan  Drost  of 
Rock  Island,  convicted  at  Davenport  for 
libel.  Drost  published  the  Rock  Island 
News.  After  his  conviction  he  sought 
a  writ  of  certiorari  and  it  was  granted. 
The  attorney  general  filed  a  motion  to 
quash  and  it  was  sustained. 


AGRIURE  AND  LIVE  STOCI 


Indiana  farms  show  great  gain  in  value.  Latest 
figures  issued  by  Census  Bureau  show  that 

Value  of  farm  property  $3,042,311,247 
Value  of  land  and  buildings  $2,653,643,973 
Value  of  implements  and  machinery 

$127,403,086 

Value  of  live  stock  $261,264,188 

Number  of  horses  717,233 

Number  of  mules  100,358 

Number  of  cows  608,211 

Number  of  sheep  642,889 

Value  of  all  dairy  products  $44,073,646 

With  the  fact  in  mind  that  Indiana  people  and  cities 
are  prosperous,  an  intensive  cultivation  will  win  dis¬ 
tribution  and  popularize  your  merchandise. 

Use  this  list  of  Indiana  Daily  Newspapers.  They 
can  help  you. 


— 

Circu- 

Rato  for 

lation 

5,000  liaaa 

*CrawfordaviIle  Review . 

. (M) 

4,003 

.02$ 

Decetur  Democrat . 

. (E) 

3,044 

.025 

•Elkhart  Truth . 

. (E) 

9,311 

.04 

Evanaville  Courier . 

. (M) 

22,271 

.08 

Evanaville  Courier . 

. (S) 

20,571 

.05 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal -Gazette.  .  . 

. (M) 

25,406 

.07 

•Fort  Wayne  JoumiJ-Gazette .  .  . 

. (S) 

23,829 

.07 

tFort  Wayne  Newa  and  Sentinel. 

. (E) 

33,313 

.08 

•Gary  Evening  Poat . 

. (E) 

6,095 

.035 

Goahen  Newa-Timea . 

. (E) 

3,073 

.015 

•Huntington  Preaa . 

. (M) 

3,650 

.025 

•Huntington  Preaa . 

. (S) 

3,828 

.025 

•Lafayette  Journal-Courier  .... 

. (MdkE) 

17,721 

.05 

LaJ*orte  Herald  . 

. (E) 

3,605 

.028 

Richmond  Palladium  . 

. (E) 

11,830 

.08 

South  Bend  Newa-Timea . 

(M)  10,264  1 

South  Bend  Newa-Timea . 

.  (E)  6,630  1 

16,894 

‘  .08 

South  Bend  Tribune . 

. (E) 

16,261 

.08 

1  GoTernment  Statements,  October  1st,  1920. 

1  *A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  October  1st,  1920. 

tPubliahera’  Statement. 
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PROMOTION  IDEAS 


OPRINGFIELU,  111. — The  Illinois 
3  gute  Register  is  meeting  big  success 
jith  a  contest  among  the  school  children 
of  Central  Illinois,  by  distribution  of 
{100  in  prizes  to  the  children  writing  the 
btst  essays  on  “Why  Our  Family  Pre- 
jfls  an  Afternoon  Paper.”  Thousands 
of  letters  are  being  received  from  chil- 
(frfli  who  think  they  have  “doped  out” 
just  the  right  reasons  for  an  afternoon 
paper’s  existence. 

Winnipeg. — With  the  object  of  famil¬ 
iarizing  its  readers  with  the  proportional 
representation  system  of  voting,  and  at 
the  same  time  getting  a  line  on  the 
views  of  its  readers  toward  the  Satur¬ 
day  comic  pages,  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press  took  a  vote  recently.  A  ballot 
,ras  published  and  more  than  9,000 
readers  voted.  Prizes  were  offered  for 
those  making  the  best  estimates  of  the 
number  of  ballots  received.  The  P.  R. 
system  allows  the  voter  to  mark  his 
choice  by  using  the  figures,  one,  two, 
three,  etc.  The  voter  puts  the  figure  one 
opposite  his  first  preference  and  indi¬ 
cates  his  other  preferences  in  order. 
In  the  Free  Press  contest,  “Bringing 
Up  Father”  was  easily  in  front,  “Tom 
Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn”  came  second, 
the  “Katzenjammer  Kids”  third,  “Mr. 
Dubb”  fourth  and  “Little  Jimmy”  fifth. 

JACKSONVILLE,  Fla. — The  Metropolis 
look  advantage  of  a  visit  to  this  city 
last  week  of  a  party  of  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  manufacturers  and  wholesalers, 
j  composing  a  trade  extension  party  of 
the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
by  running  a  double  page-spread  of  news 
and  advertising  in  their  honor.  Lead¬ 
ing  firms  of  Jacksonville  took  a  large 
part  of  the  two  pages  in  advertising 
and  the  rest  of  the  space  was  dressed 
with  an  eight-column  panorama  picture 
of  Cleveland  and  news  dispatches  from 
the  visitors’  home  city. 

I  Port  Huron,  Mich. — The  Times- 
Herald  on  February  24  issued  a  32-page 
paper  celebrating  the  establishment  of 
a  new  automobile  factory  in  town. 

Great  Falls,  Mont. — “The  Montana 
Oil  Edition”  of  the  Leader,  issued  Feb¬ 
ruary  24,  contains  42  pages  replete  with 
advertising  and  editorial  matter  of  the 
state’s  growing  petroleum  industry. 

Little  Rock,  .Ark. — The  .Arkansas 
Democrat  is  publishing  an  advertising 
campaign  for  the  regular  doctors  of  that 
city.  The  campaign  consists  of  thirteen 
full  page  articles.  Copy  for  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  written  by  L.  C.  Lau,  assist¬ 
ant  business  manager  of  the  Democrat, 
'has  been  copyrighted,  and  is  now  being 
syndicated  to  newspapers.  Mr.  Lau  has 
tpproached  the  doctor  from  an  entirely 
new  angle,  and  has  brought  advertising 
to  solve  his  greatest  problem,  in  a 
strictly  ethical  way.  The  articles  are  un¬ 
signed  and  are  designed  to  increase  the 
doctors’  collections,  and  tell  the  public 
>n  a  “straight  from  the  shoulder  man¬ 
ner”  of  its  duty  to  pay  the  doctor’s  bill. 

St.  Paul. — The  Daily  News  offers  a 
prize  of  $10  for  the  best  slogan  to  be 
nsed  in  the  pending  campaign  to  better 
tne  condition  of  the  city  schools.  The 
contestants  must  be  students  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  the  News  is  backed  by 
•no  citizens’  school  committee.  The 
winning  slogan  will  be  official. 

PRincETox,  N.  J. — The  Bridgeton 
Evening  News  on  February  23,  issued 
*  20-page  industrial  edition. 

Everett,  Wash. — The  local  dealer  is 
commended  to  the  attention  and  patrop- 
*ge  of  readers  of  the  Everett  Daily 
Herald  in  half  page  advertisements  that 
1  has  been  running  recently.  “Your 
neighborhood  grocer  offers  you  con- 
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venience  plus  personal  service,”  starts 
the  copy.  “You  can  get  from  him  all 
the  standard  brands  which  you  see  ad¬ 
vertised  regularly  in  the  Herald.  He  is 
in  your  locality  to  stay — if  you  give  him 
your  patronage.  Obviously,  he  cannot 
exist  on  just  the  ‘odds  and  ends’  of  your 
trade.  He  is  a  valuable  asset  to  your 
community — what  would  you  do  without 
him?  When  you  want  any  of  the 
standard.  Herald-advertising  products 
listed  below,  patronize  your  neighbor¬ 
hood  grocer.”  A  list  of  food  products 
advertised  in  the  Herald  completes  the 
advertising. 

St.  Paul, — The  Dispatch  has  inaug¬ 
urated  a  novel  employment  agency  of  its 
own.  It  has  “bought’’  a  man  known  as 
“Mr.  X,”  who  makes  it  his  business  to 
perform  all  imaginable  stunts  in  the  way 
of  free  service,  provided  no  unreason¬ 
able  calls  are  made  upon  him.  Coupons 
are  printed  daily  which  are  cut  out  and 
sent  in,  filled  with  description  of  the 
job  wanted  and  stating  the  number  of 
hours  required  for  the  “chore.”  The 
first  coupon  is  surmounted  by  a  double¬ 
column  portrait  of  “the  versatile  Mr. 
X”  and  the  Dispatch  runs  a  snap  shot 
every  day  showing  “Mr.  X”  in  action. 

The  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  has  is¬ 
sued  the  first  number  of  the  Ledger  Jun¬ 
ior,  partly  as  a  means  of  co-operation 
with  its  advertisers  and  with  two  pagers 
devoted  to  news  of  its  carrier  force. 
The  paper  is  eight  pages,  letter-head 
size. 

The  L’eRoy  (N.  Y.)  Gazette-News,  is 
raising  a  fund  for  equipment  of  club 
rooms  and  headquarters  of  the  LeRoy 
post  of  the  American  Legion.  The  fund 
has  reached  $1,500. 

The  Detroit  Motor  Times,  a  new 
weekly  publication  devoted  to  automo¬ 
tive  news  and  features,  made  its  bow 
Wednesday  as  a  feature  of  the  Detroit 
Daily  Times.  It  is  a  32  page  supplement 
with  a  two  color  cover,  and  is  illustrated 
throughout. 

.An  innovation  has  been  introduced  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in  its  advertising 
department  by  consolidation  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  resorts,  schools,  hotels,  rail¬ 
roads,  steamship  lines  and  amusements 
under  the  classified  department.  The  re¬ 
sort  bureau,  which  formerly  handled  this 
and  other  semi-classified  advertising, 
has  been  abolished. 


Lowe  Makes  New  Connection 

Buffalo. — Frank  E.  Lowe,  formerly 
associated  with  his  brother,  William 
Lowe,  in  publication  of  the  Springville 
Herald  and  Journal,  has  purchased  the 
Wayland  (N.  Y.),  Register  and  will  be¬ 
gin  publication  of  that  newspaper  imme¬ 
diately.  With  Mr.  Lowe  will  be  asso¬ 
ciated  Clifford  King. 


Powers  Buys  Ames  Tribune 

Cedar  Rapids,  la. — J.  L.  Powers  of 
this  city  has  purchased  the  interests  of 
W.  G.  Williams,  editor  and  owner  of 
the  Ames  Tribune,  jointly  with  E.  E. 
Johnson  and  S.  E.  Carrell  of  Iowa  City. 
Mr.  Powers,  for  many  years  with  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Republican  and  Times, 
will  assume  supervision. 


Minot  News  Buys  Lot 

Minot,  N.  D. — Norman  Black  of 
Fargo  has  purchased  a  lot  40  x  75  feet 
here  and  will  erect  a  new  building  for 
the  Daily  News.  It  is  understood  that 
the  consideration  was  $12,000. 


Northern  N.  Y.  Paper  Sold 

Buffalo. — The  Addition  Advertiser 
has  been  sold  by  Burrell  Vastbinder, 
editor  and  publisher,  to  L.  J.  Seeley  and 
L.  H.  Brown  of  Hammondsport.  Pos¬ 
session  was  given  March.  1. 
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The  latest  figures  released  recently  by 
the  Bureau  of  Census  showed  amazing 
results. 

In  1920,  there  were  213,439 
farms,  these  farms  contained 
33,474,896  acres,  of  which  28,- 
605,951  were  improved. 

The  value  of  all  farm  property 
increased  128  per  cent.  ^In  T910 
it  was  $3,745,860,544.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  1, 1920,  it  was  $8,525,266,091. 

The  income  from  crops 
amounts  to  nearly  a  billion  per 
year,  and  this  income  is  spent  in 
town. 


To  reach 
Iowa  buy¬ 
ers  regu¬ 
larly  with 

your  message,  you  must  advertise  in  the 
daily  newspapers.  These  papers  will  carry 
your  story  into  the  city  homes  and  country 
farm  houses. 

Just  start  your  advertising  in  these  papers 
and  get  right  after  your  distributor  and 
your  factory  shipments,  and  have  the  Iowa 
people  keep  your  goods  moving. 


Rate  for 

Circu- 

5,000 

latson 

lines 

Burlington  Hawk-Eye  . 

10,371 

.035 

Burlington  Hawk-Eye  . 

. (S) 

12,510 

.035 

*Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  . 

. (E) 

17,567 

.055 

Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil . 

.  .(EdkS) 

14,998 

.05 

Davenport  Democrat  8c.  Leader . 

. (E) 

15,363 

.06 

Davenport  Democrat  8c  Leader . 

. .  . . . (S) 

16,959 

.06 

*  Davenport  Times . 

. (E) 

23,626 

.07 

Des  Moines  Capital . 

. (E) 

53,850 

.14 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Capital . 

. (S) 

37,935 

.14 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune.  . .  . 

.  .  (M&E) 

109,523 

.20 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Register . 

. (S) 

82,046 

.20 

flowa  City  Press-Citizen . 

. (E) 

7,397 

.035 

*MsMon  City  Globe  Gazette . 

. (E) 

9,516 

.035 

Muscatine  Journal  . 

. (E) 

8,057 

.035 

Ottumwa  Courier  . 

. (E) 

12,056 

.05 

Sioux  City  Journal . 

. .  (MdkE) 

52,808 

.11 

Sioux  City  Journal . 

. (S) 

32,226 

.11 

*  Waterloo  Evening  Courier . 

.....(E) 

15,722 

.05 

Government  Statements,  October 

1,  1920. 

*A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement, 

October  1, 

,  1920. 
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TIPS  FOR  AD  MANAGERS 


Addison  Advertising  Agency,  20  East 

Jackson  boulevard,  Chicagu.  Reported  pre- 
larinR  newspaper  campaign  for  Lord  Lumber 
Company,  Downers  Grove,  Ill. 

Aitkin^Kynett  Company,  1326  Walnut 
street.  Philadelphia.  Placing  orders  with  Penn¬ 
sylvania  newspapers  fur  Phoenix  Paint  &  Var¬ 
nish  O.mpany. 

N,  W,  Ayer  A  Son,  300  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia.  Renewing  newspaper  contracts 
for  National  Coffee  Roasters  Association,  74 
Wall  .street,  New  York. 

Barrows  A  Richardson,  Drexel  Building. 
Philadelphia.  Have  secured  account  of  the 
Moto-Meter  ('ompany,  “Boyce  Molo- Meter,’* 
Island  City,  N.  Y.  Reported  will  place 
advertising  for  Curtainless  Shower  Company, 
“Kenney  Xredle  Shower,”  507  5th  avenue. 
New  York.  Reported  making  up  list  of  news¬ 
papers  for  Smith  Brothers,  “S.B.”  cough  drops, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Betting>Thompson-Madden,  Globe  Build¬ 
ing,  St.  I’aul.  Reported  planning  newspaper 
campaign  for  Electric  Maid  Bakeries  Company, 
St.  Paul. 

Bloomingdale*Weiler  Advertising  Agency, 

1420  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia.  IMacing 
four  month  schedules  w  ith  newspapers  for 
Whistle  Manufacturing  ('ompany.  soft  drink. 
465  Washington  street.  New  lork. 

Thomas  M.  Bowers  Advertising  Aeenrv. 
Tack«on  street  and  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago. 
Placing  orders  with  newspapers  for  Ivexington 
Hotel.  Chicago. 

Bradfield  Company,  Kresge  Building.  De¬ 
troit.  Reported  handling  account  of  King 
Mjit<»r  Car  Company,  Detroit. 

Chambers  Agency,  Maison  Blanche  Build¬ 
ing.  New  Orleans.  Reported  will  make  up  list 
of  newspaper*  during  April  for  Behrens  Drug 
Company.  ‘.Mrs.  McCormick’s  Beautv  Cream,” 
“Oxidine  Chill  Tonic,”  etc.,  Waco,  "tex. 

Conover-Mooney  Company,  Harris  Trust 
Building.  Chicago.  Planning  newspaper  cam- 

iiaign  for  Gordon-Gordon  Company,  “Princess 
*at"  face  powder,  Chicago. 

Critchfield  Company,  Brooks  Building. 
Chicago.  Reported  will  makc^lP  list  of  ng^ipggf^ 
papers  during  April  for  Fitzpatgii^  Brothers, 
“Kitchen  Klenscr,”  32d  place  and  Benson 
street.  Chicago. 

^  Dauchy  Company,  9  Murray  street.  New 
York.  Reported  will  make  up  newspaper  list 
during  April  for  Chichester  Chemical  Company, 
2315  Madison  square,  Philadelphia. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  6  East  39th 
street.  New  York.  Making  5.000-Iine  contracts 
with  Pennsylvania  newspapers  for  Monroe 
Cheese  ('ompany,  “Liederkranz  Cheese,”  Mon¬ 
roe,  N.  Y. 

Wylie  B.  Jones  Agency,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Has  secured  accounts  of  Wilkenson  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company.  Shave-Rite  and  Corporation, 
both  of  Binghamton. 

Matos  Advertising  Agency,  Bulletin  Build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia.  Making  newspaper  contracts 
for  Eckman  Laboratory,  23  North  7th  street, 
Philadelphia. 

NewelUEmmctt  Company,  120  West  32d 
street.  New  York.  Placing  schedules  with  some 
New  England  newspapers  for  Liggett  &  Myers 
Tobacco  ('ompany,  “Chesterfield  Cigarettes,” 
New  York. 

PottS'Tumbull  Advertising  Company, 

Gates  Building,  Kansas  City.  Has  secured  ac¬ 
counts  of  Leon  S.  Boucher  Cigar  (Tompany, 
Joplin.  Mo.,  and  Ash  Grove  Portland  Cement 
Company.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

William  H.  Rankin  Company,  104  South 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Reported  will  make 
up  list  of  newspapers  for  E.  Albrecht  &  Son, 
furs.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Roberts  dk  MacAvinche,  30  North  Dear¬ 
born  street,  Chicago.  Again  making  newspaper 
contracts  for  Medco  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Rose*Martin,  1400  Broadway,  New  York. 
Placing  small  orders  with  newspapers  for  Lewis 
Hotel  Training  School. 

F.  J.  Ross  Company,  1 19  W>st  40th  street, 
New  York.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers 
for  Fidelity  &  Deposit  Company  of  Maryland, 
Baltimore. 


The  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

DAILY  ARGUS 

carries  more  display  ad¬ 
vertising  than  suiy  other 
newspaper  in  Westchester 
County. 

This  is  aui  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  its  power  that  the 
advertiser  should  heed,-  if 
desiroiu  of  reaching  the 
people  of  Mount  Vernon. 

GEO.  B.  DAVID  &  CO. 

Foreign  Representative 

171  Madison  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


Schulte-Tiffany  Company,  313  Bangor 
Building  Cleveland.  Have  secured  account  of 
Knapp  Fence  Company,  Cleveland. 

Frederick  McCurdy  Smith,  70  5th  avenue. 
New  York.  Placing  orders  with  New  England 
and  Mid-West  newspapers  for  Baker  Extract 
('ompany  and  Van  Duser  Extract  Company, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  242  Madi* 
son  avenue,  New  York.  Placing  orders  with 
newspapers  for  U.  S.  Rubber  Company,  “Ray- 
nesters”  raincoats,  New  York.  Placing  orders 
witll  newspapers  for  Pictorial  Review,  95 
Madison  avenue.  New'  York. 

United  States  Advertising  Corporation, 
1415  Madison  avenue.  Toledo,  Ohio.  Reported 
to  have  secured  account  of  Willys-Overland 
Automobile  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

E.  E.  Vreeland,  344  West  38th  street,  New 
York.  Have  secured  account  of  Gorham  Nlanu- 
facturing  Company,  silverware.  New  York. 

Wales  Advertising  Agency,  141  West  36th 
street.  Have  secured  account  of 

('rouch  &  rit^erald.  trunks,  etc.,  518  West 
55th  street.  New  York. 

Zimmer*Thien,  Kresge  Building,  Detroit. 
Reported  to  have  secured  account  of  Apperson 
Briithers*  Automobile  Company,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Thornton  Purkis  Agency,  Toronto.  Send¬ 
ing  out  contracts  for  financial  advertising  for 
Wood,  (^undy  &  Co.,  stock  and  bond  brokers, 
Toronto. 

Federal  Agency,  London,  Ont.  Placing 
ailvcrtising  orders  with  newspapers  of  Maritime 
provinces  for  Scott,  ('hamberlain  Company  of 
London.  Out.,  manufacturing  “Astoria”  and 
“Tecumseh”  shoes. 

McConnell  A  Fergusson,  Limited,  Montreal. 

Sending  orders  for  Hawthorne  Mills,  Limited, 
ot  Carleton  place.  Ont..  manufacturers  of 
woolen  cloth  and  knitted  fabrics. 

Calkins  A  Holden,  New  York.  Carrying 
on  an  extensive  campaign  in  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  and  other  publications  advertising  pork 
and  beans  of  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  makers  of  “57”  varieties. 

McConnell  A  Fergusson,  Limited,  London. 
Ont.  Placing  contracts  with  farm  papers  for 
Canadian  Linderman  Company,  Limited.  Wood- 
stock.  Ont..  manufacturers  of  electric  farm 
power  and  light  plant. 

Fred,^.  Randall  Company,  Book  Building 
•^NPP^Handling  account  of  Jefferson  HRrf. 
Products  ('ompany,  Detroit.  ^  ’ 

Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan,  130  West  42d 
street.  New'  York.  Handling  account  of  United 
Artists  Corporation. 

James  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  450  4th 

avenue.  New  York.  Have  announced  that  they 
have  secured  the  following  accounts:  Reeves 
Domestic  Utilities  Companv  of  New  York; 
Arto  Conmany  and  Standard  Music  Roll  Com¬ 
pany  of  Orange,  N.  J. 


WONT  PAY  FOR  ERRORS  IN  ADS 

Toronto  World  Chides  Readers  Who 
Seek  $625  Pianos  for  $6.25 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Toronto. — The  World  last  week  pro¬ 
tested  editorially  against  being  held  fi¬ 
nancially  responsible  for  a  typographical 
error  in  an  advertisement  of  a  local 
piano  house,  by  which  pianos  valued  at 
$625  were  offered  for  sale  at  $6.25.  Sev¬ 
eral  readers  of  the  advertisement  at¬ 
tempted  to  purchase  the  instruments  at 
the  advertised  price,  calling  forth  the 
follu^iig  c.Nplanation  from  the  World : 

jA|He  people  have  an  erroneous  idea 
thS!  il^an  article  is  advertised  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  price,  even  if  the  advertisement  is 
inserted  in  error,  the  dealer  must  sell 
the  article  at  this  price.  Such  is  not 
the  case  and  it  would  be  absurd  on  the 
part  of  Messrs.  Heintzman  &  Co.  to  sell 
a  piano  at  a  hundredth  part  of  its  actual 
price.  The  incident  shows  that  the 
golden  rule  is  apparently  an  unknown 
quantity  in  some  homes  in  Toronto, 
when  so  many  people  will  endeavor  to 
take  advantage  of  some  other  person’s 
mistake.” 

Advertising  managers  of  other  local 
dailies  in  similar  cases  of  error,  have 
been  accustomed  to  agree  with  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  that  the  latter  will  sell  the  ar¬ 
ticle  at  the  price  advertised  and  that  the 
publisher  will  make  up  the  difference, 
based  on  number  of  sales,  between  the 
actual  price  and  quoted. 


Paper  Answer*  Traction  Co.  Suit. 

.\LB.^^•Y,  JC.  Y. — The  Times-Union  has 
served  its  answer  to  the  $100,000  libel  ac¬ 
tion  brought  against  it  by  the  United 
Traction  Company,  for  its  published  ar¬ 
ticles  during  the  present  strike  advising 
the  public  not  to  ride  on  the  cars  of  the 
company.  The  answer  denies  all  allega¬ 
tions  and  sets  up  as  a  justification  that 
the  publications  complained  of  were 
“without  malice  and  with  a  view  to  pro¬ 
curing  an  intelligent  public  demand  for 
arbitration  between  the  company  and  its 
employees.” 


ANGELES 


Government  Circulation  Statement 
ApHl  1,  1920 

134,686 

The  Giant  of  the 
West 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 


During  the  last  half  of  1920, 

THE  SUNDAY  NEWS 

published  103%  more  Oassi- 
fied  .\dvertisements  than 
the  only  other  Detroit  Sun¬ 
day  paper. 


Receiver  for  German  Paper 

Chic.vgo. — Fred  H.  Turner,  business 
manager  of  the  Illinois  Staats-Zeitung, 
was  appointed  receiver  for  that  paper 
when  it  entered  a  plea  in  the  Superior 

FIRST  IN  1000 
NEWSPAPERS 

A  National  Advertiser  with  30 
years’  experience  recently  stated 
that  his  records  show  that  for 
the  money  expended  the  results 
produced  hy  the  Washington 
Star  placed  it  FIRST  IN 
AMERICA  among  a  thousand 
newspapers. 

Western  Representative,  J.  E.  Lutz, 
First  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg^  Cbicam,  III. 
Eastern  Representative,  Dan  A.  Carroll. 
Tribune  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Personal  Contact 

Few  advertising  mediums  where  read¬ 
ers  take  a  personal  interest  in  all  the 
news  and  advertising  excel 

I^itteburg  Bt0patc]^ 

Pittsburg's  Best  Advertising  Medium. 

Branch  Offices: 

Wallace  G.  Brooke, 
Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
The  Ford-Parsons  Co., 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


The  amalgamation  of  the  two  leading 
progretsive  Jewish  newspapers  of 
New  York 

THE  DAY 

AND 

THE  WARHEIT 

brings  into  being  the  most  powerful 
advertising  medium  in  the  Jewish  field 

The  Netionel  Jewish  Daily 


Court  that  it  was  unable  to  pay  a  jud,. 
ment  of  $478.38  recently  awarded  to  tht 
Goss  Printing  Press  Company  for  ddn; 
unpaid.  Publication  will  be  continiwi 

Bar*  Commissioners’  Papers 

St.  Paul.— Attorney  General  QiSotj 
L.  Hilton  of  Minnesota  has  filed  j, 
opinion  that  the  award  by  the  count; 
commissioners  of  Wadena  County  oi 
the  county  printing  to  a  farmers’  « 
nonpartisan  league  newspaper  of  Wa 
dena  is  void,  as  the  state  law  forbids 
that  county  commissioners  be  interest 
in  any  contract  entered  into  by  thi 
county.  One  or  more  of  the  commis. 
sioners  were  stockholders  of  the  papa. 


Atwood  with  Appraisal  Firm 

Chicago. — Frank  R.  Atwood,  for¬ 
merly  connected  with  the  Intertypi 
Corporation  and  other  printing  supply 
firms,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
and  secretary  of  the  Bankers’  Audit  1 
Appraisal  Company  of  this  city. 


Nearly  every  person  in  Richmond  resdi 
The 

NEWS-LEADER 

The  News-Leader’s  circulation  h 
Richmond  is  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
other  Richmond  papers  combined. 

'The  News- Leader's  circulation  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  greater  than  an;-  .itber  Virgaii 
newspape. . 

JPhe  sworn  statements  of  the  Richmond 
papers  show  the  News-Leader  has  i 
daily  circulation  in  Richmond  which  ii 
more  than  three  times  greater  than  iu 
nearest  competitor. 

Foreign  representatives 
The  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 
Marbridgc  Building  Kclly-Smith  Co, 

B'way  at  34th  St.  Lytton  Bnilding 

New  York  City.  .  . 

J.  B.  Keough,  Candler  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Gl 


Circulation  sells  in  New 
York  for  50%  more 
Daily  and  100%  more 
Sunday  than  any  other 
New  York  Morning 
newspaper. 


Leaned  Wire  Service 
Foreign  New*  Report* 

“Pony”  Service* 

TJetype  Service 
Mat  and  Mail  Services 

Speed — Reliability — Quality 

International  News 
Service 

lOth  floor,  World  Building, 
New  York 


“The  African  World” 

A 

“Cape-to-(^airo  Express” 

Published  every  Saturday  ® 
London. 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  UNITED 
STATES 

The  World  WIdo  Advertising 
Corporation 

No.  1  Went  Thirty-fourth  SL 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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CAMERON  MACKENZIE 


M  War  Correspondent,  Editor, 
Publisher  and  Author 

Cameron  Mackenzie,  well  known  New 
York  newspaper  man  and  war  corres- 
.«ndent,  who  died  aboard  the  S.  S. 
\cqaitania,  en route  from  England  to 
^inerica,  last  week  was  in  the  course  of 
tjK  World  War  sent  to  France  by  the 
York  World  and  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  When  the  American  Ex- 
jelitionary  Force  joined  the  Allies  he 
.^  attached  to  the  headquarters  of 
Gaifral  John  J.  Pershing  as  special 
correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle  and  Morning  Post.  Since  the 
mnistice  he  had  been  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Herald. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  was  born  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  on  September  7,  1882.  He 
ns  gradu.ated  from  the  Lawrenceville 
(X.  J.)  School  in  1889  and  subsequently 
;j;  graduated  from  the  Law  School  at 
Vale  and  the  New  York  Law  School. 
1:  1907  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Care,  daughter  of  S.  S.  McClure,  pub- 
;;,!ier.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Sun  in  1901,  and  was  assistant 
rioaeing  editor  of  the  same  paper  in 

m.' 

He  was  general  manager  and  publish- 
t:  of  McClure’s  Magazine  from  1909  to 
i^il.  laving  bought  the  controlling  in- 
ifceit  in  that  pulfiic.'iion  with  Frederick 
Ljjifins.  He  also  acquired  Ladies’ 
Wd  about  the  same  time,  ^fj^ac- 
ivwie  was  the  author  of  “Mr.  anfMrs. 
Pierce.”  !‘The  Prussian  and  other 
Eijries.”  He  is  survive’d,  in  addition  to 
i:-  father  and  wife,  by  four  brothers 
ri  three  siste^s^  .■ 

■  r  i - k  - - 

r 

Old  Canadian  Journalist  Dead 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

OnAWA,  Out.,  March  21. — An  out- 
.  .!ing  figure  in  Canadian  journalism 
;=  -ed  away  this  week  when  Martin  J. 
Lnina,  C.M.G.,  LL.D.,l  succumbed  tb  a. 

■  s  illness  here.  He  had  not  taken  an 
ctive  part  in  newspaper  work  for  over 
;  years,  during  which  he  was  parlia- 
itntary  librarian,  but  prior  to  that  he 
ii  been  editor-limphief  of  the  Toronto 
from  1881  to  1885.  He  entered 
ppaper  work  via  the  Halifax  (N.  S.) 
xroniole,  edited  the  Halifax  Express 
Tom  1869  to  1874  and  later  headed  the 
ialiia.x  Herald. 


©bttuarg 

\iaaT  Stokli^  fdr.  many  years  an 
aplove  of  the  Buffalo  Courier  and  the 
jtialo  Express,  di»d  of  pneumonia  at 
-t  age  of  62  years.  He  was  once  busi- 
manager  of  (die  Buffalo  Courier. 
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TO  REACH  THE  RICH 
trade  of  KANSAS 


Copeka 
Batlp  Capital 

5*®ni  Government  Report 

bf  6  Months  ending  Sept.  20,  1920 


promotion  department  is 
j,  “*  •orvice  of  advertisers.  And 
"  promotes. 

.  iy 

A.  B.  C.  Publisher, 


Amos  Barbin,  aged  80,  veteran  of  the 
civil  war,  and  connected  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Dispatch  since  1856,  died  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  March  21. 

August  Homan,  for  more  than  forty 
years  and  employe  of  the  New  York 
World,  died  at  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
March  17,  aged  66  years. 

Hugh  W.  Montgomery,  newspaper 
and  advertising  man.  died  in  Chicago. 
Monday.  He  was  business  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1892  and  later 
became  publisher  of  that  paper.  In  1903 
he  resigned  to  become  general  director 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record.  He  was 
president  of  the  .\ssociated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  during  the  first  year 
of  its  existence. 

William  E.  DeLong,  for  several 
years  staff  photographer  of  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Pres,  died  of  heart 
disease  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  March  5. 
aged  thirty-five  years.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Mr.  DeLong  was  chief  photo¬ 
grapher  of  the  Navy  radio  department 
at  San  Diego. 

R.  O.  Gresham,  publisher  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  (Texas)  Mirror,  died  in  Temple  last 
week  aged  47  years.  Mr.  Gresham  had 
been  editor  of  the  Mirror  for  the  last 
twenty  years  and  was  also  editor  of  the 
Southwest  Waterworks  Journal. 

I.OU  F.  MrCuTCHEON.  former  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Portland  (Mich.)  Observer 
and  the  St.  John’s  News,  died  March  16 
at  the  age  of  63  years. 

George  U.  Rehfuss,  a  weil-known 
architect  who  had  been  building  news 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
for  a  number  of  years,  died  this  week 
aged  52  years.  He  had  been  ill  only 
six  days  with  pneumonia.  In  addition 
to  his  work  for  the  Public  Ledger  as 
head  of  the  Building  and  Real  Estate 
News  Department,  which  position  he 
had  held  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Rehfuss  had 
written  considerably  for  general  maga¬ 
zines. 

John  W.  Smith,  at  one  time  editor  of 
the  Lincoln  (Ill.)  Times,  is  dead  in  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo. 

Samuel  Reid,  aged  77,  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  printers  in  Canada,  died  recently  in 
Kingston,  Ont.  For  more  than  sixty 
years  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
British  Whig  of  Kingston. 

Charles  Sumner  Scott,  foreman  of 
the  Barre  (Mass.)  Gazette  composing 
room  and  formerly  with  the  Worcester 


Magazine  and  Newspaper  Combined 

Combining  the  convenient  and  attractive 
form  of  a  magazine  and  the  timeliness  of  a 
newspaper.  The  New  York  Times  Book 
Review  and  Magazine  has  the  freshness  of 
something  new  and  the  permanency  of 
something  meritorious. 

Going  to  press  the  week  of  publication, 
it  is  more  nearly  up  to  date  than  any  other 
magazine. 

It  is  the  only  magazine  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  The  articles  published  are  on  vital 
current  topics,  with  most  intelligent  and 
comprehensive  reviews  of  the  latest  and 
best  literature  of  the  day. 

The  New  York  Times 

BOOK  REVIEW  AND  MAGAZINE 

One  Dollar  a  Year  by  Mail 


WINSTON-SALEM 

LEADS  ALL  NORTH  CAROLINA 
CITIES  IN  POPULATION. 

(U.  S.  CENSUS) 

GAIN  113.2  PER  CENT 
$250,000,000  Yearly  Finished  Products  from 
Factories. 

75  Factories — 275  Retail  Stores. 

2L00O  Weekly  Wage  Earners. 

1,500  Traveling  Salesmen  Representing 
Winston-Salem  Factories. 

THE  TWIN  CITY  SENTINEL 
Guarantees  the  Advertiser  the  Largest 
HO. ME  circulation  of  any  North  Carolina 
daily.  Member  A.B.C. 

Represented  by 

Frost,  Landis  &  Kohn  Geo.  M.  Kohn 
New  York  Chicago  Atlanta 


(Mass.)  Telegram,  is  dead,  aged  48 
years. 

Judge  William  Bristow,  father  of 
former  Se^iator  J.  L.  Bristow,  editor  of 
the  Salina  (Kan.)  Journal,  died  at  Bald¬ 
win,  Kan.,  March  17,  age  84. 

James  Wiluams.  65,  for  years  an 
employe  of  the  Kansas  City  Star’s  cir¬ 
culation  department,  is  dead  in  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Charles  Turner,  a  former  Kansas 
newspaper  man,  was  killed  last  week 
by  an  O.  S.  L.  train  striking  an  automo¬ 
bile  he  was  driving  near  Caldwell. 
Idaho. 

■Arthi'r  a.  Werner,  of  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star,  died  March  12,  from 
pneumonia.  Madame  Schumann-Heink, 
the  opera  singer  who  knew  Mr.  Werner 
when  he  was  attached  to  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  General  Leonard  Wood  at  Camp 
Funston,  Kan.,  during  the  world  war, 
sang  at  his  funeral. 

George  L.  Litzenberg,  85,  for  nearly 
fifty  years  a  contributor  to  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle,  died  March  16,  at  Wichi¬ 
ta.  Kan. 

Charles  E.  Rich,  member  of  the  New 
York  Times  Annalist  staff  and  a  life-long 
newspaper  man,  died  March  23  after 
more  than  two  years’  illness.  Mr.  Rich 
studied  architecture  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technologj-  and  then  went 
into  newspaper  work  in  Boston.  He 
came  to  New  York  in  1888  and  had 
served  on  the  World,  the  Journal,  the 
Recorder,  the  Herald  and  the  Times. 
He  published  one  or  two  books  of 
juvenile  stories  and  did  considerable 
magazine  work. 

Chester  J.  Pike,  manager  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  office  and  a  director  of  Hoyt’s  Serv¬ 
ice.  Inc.,  died  in  Boston,  March  19. 


Perth  Amboy 

NEW  JERSEY 

One  of  the  leading  industrial 
centers  of  the  East.  Fully  cov¬ 
ered  by  the 

Evening  News 

F.  R.  NORTHRUP 

Foreign  Represen tsidve 
303  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The 

Pittsburgh 
Post 


has  the  second 
largest  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  circulation 
in  Pittsburgh. 


THE 


NEW  YORK 
EVENING 

JOURNAL 

has  the  largest 
circulation  of 
any  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Amer- 


Sing  Sing  Paper  Suspends 

High  cost  of  publication  is  said  to  be 
responsible  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Sing  Sing  Bulletin,  the  22-year-old  jour¬ 
nal  of  the  New  York  prison.  It  is  said 
no  funds  are  available  to  continue  pub¬ 
lication. 


German  Daily  Becomes  Weekly 

Aurora,  Ill. — The  Volksfreund.  a 
German  language  daily  published  here 
for  52  years,  has  changed  from  the  daily 
to  the  weekly  field. 


Name  Hamilton-De  Lisser 

The  Hazleton  (Pa.)  Plain  Speaker 
has  appointed  Hamilton-De  Lisser,  Inc., 
to  represent  it  in  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  field. 


Few  Papers — (if  any) — surpaaa  the 

TRENTON  TIMES 


NEW  JERSEY 


AS 


A  Food  Medium 


Even  during  the  past  summer  four  food 
pages — and  more — was  the  size  of  our 
regular  weekly  Thursday  food  featur^^ 
a  winner  for  housewives,  retailers  and 
manufacturers. 

Wednesdays  and  Sundays  four  auto 
pages.  Tuesday,  Music  Page. 

Circulation  26,649.  Member  A.  B.  C. 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Marbridge  Bldg.  Lytton  Bldg. 

New  York  Chicago 


FIRST 

in  national  advertising 

The  News  led  sU  six  dsy  evening  pspm  in  U.  'S, 
in  (919  in  volume  of  nsdonsl  advertising.  This 
was  despite  the  fiict  that  rigid  censorship  fxduded 
_  nearly  s  million  lines  of 


■  -  1 

c^ered  advertising. 

Frmnk  T.  Carroll, 

biAanapI 

AJyerttsing  M^nagef 

)ll5  Dan  A.  CarroU, 

^dTTTTAT^ 

S  Nrw  York  Reprtsentativt 

ny  1  w  J 

J  J.E.  Lots. 

s 

Chicago  Representatire 

Use  Newspapers  on  3  Year  Basis 
'6-^ - 


World  Wide 

ADVERTISING  CORPORATION 


Advertising  Connsel 

One  Wa«t  34tli  St.,  New  York 
T.l.phonM  Fitsroy  I 
Cable  Addreas: 
SCHOLZEM,  NEW  YORK 


Indication  of 
Lineage  Incretue 

1920  vs.  1918 
in  the 

BOSTON 

AMERICAN 


on 


Financial  Advertising 


Total  Lines,  1918...  21,769 
“  1920. . .233,609 


Buy  Spaem  in 
Boston*!  Cromtmt 
Evening  Newtpmper 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  M  arch  26 ,  1921 


Canaseraga  Timet  Sold 

Buffau). — The  Canascraga  (N.  Y.) 
Times,  has  been  sold  by  Frank  S.  Miller 
to  Guy  Chilson  of  Canisteo,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Miller  recently  suffered  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  and  was  forced  to  discontinue 
publication  of  the  Times.  The  purchase 
by  Mr.  Chilson  prevented  suspension  of 
the  newspaper. 

Third  Weekly  for  Meekt 

Covington,  Ga. — Ralph  Meeks,  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Calhoun  Times 
and  president  of  the  Covington  News 


Publishing  Company,  of  which  W.  E. 
Lightfoot  is  editor-manager,  has  leased 
the  Douglas  County  Sentinel  from  Z.  T. 
Dake.  R.  N.  Kirby  will  be  resident 
manager  of  the  Sentinel. 

Vidalia  Weekly  Sold 

ViDALiA,  Ga. — J.  \V.  McWhorter,  for 
about  seven  years  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  V'idalia  Weekly  .Advance,  has  sold 
the  newspaper  and  plant  to  N.  C.  Na¬ 
pier,  formerly  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Lafayette  Walker  County  Messenger 
at  Lafayette. 


Austin  American  in  New  Dress 

Austin,  Tex. — The  Austin  American 
is  appearing  in  new  dress,  having 
changed  to  8  columns,  12  ems.  It  has 
just  completed  installing  6  new  lino¬ 
types.  Two  more  will  be  installed  later. 

Heacock  Starts  Buffalo  Paper 

Buffalo. — Lee  F.  Heacock,  formerly 
of  the  Buffalo  Express  staff,  is  editor 
and  publisher  of  Buffalo  Saturday 
Night,  a  new  weekly  publication  which 
made  its  first  appearance  on  March  18. 
The  publication  pledges  in  its  first  issue 


that  it  will  publish  no  crime  news  - 
vorce  news  or  “backstairs  scandal* 

Illinois  Publishers  Add  Anotk* 

Springfield,  Ill. — Charles  W.  Vnr* 
and  ,A.  F.  Dietrick,  publishers  of 
Salem  (Ill.)  Republican,  have  bos 
the  Sandoval  Independent. 

Buys  Waterway  Journal 

St.  Louis.— Donald  T.  Wright,  of 
City,  Pa.,  has  purchased  the  Water* 
Journal  from  William  Arste,  who 
edited  it  for  twenty-five  years. 


SUPPLIES  and  EQUIPMENT 

FOR  NEWSPAPER  MAKING 


FOR  SALE 

A  WORD  for  advertUement*  under  this 
clatsilication.  Cash  with  order. 


For  Sale 

Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Press,  only  two  years 
old;  an  unusual  opportunity  for  the  publisher 
who  needs  a  press  faster  than  his  Flat  Bed; 
prints  4,  6  and  8  pages,  half  or  quarter  page 
fold  and  as  held  develops  additional  printing 
units  can  be  added. 

4.  6  and  8'page  Duplex  Press;  this  is  an  Angle 
Bar  Flat  Bed  Macnine  in  fine  running  condi¬ 
tion. 

Goss  Comet  4,  6  and  8-page  press;  this  ma¬ 
chine  has  printed  daily  with  small  circulation 
and  always  received  good  care.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  John  Griffiths,  41  Marshall  St.,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 

One  fully  equipped  matrix  roller,  in  perfect 
condition.  Will  sell  reasonable.  The  Beacon 
Journal  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 


For  Sale 

One  Williams  Lloyde  combination  saw  and 
trimmer.  No.  42,  with  1 1/2  h.p.  D.C.  motor, 
connected;  size  of  saw  table  22x26;  size  of 
trimmer  table  13x18.  One  Williams  Lloyde 
Daniels  planer.  No.  42,  with  2  h.p.  D.C.  motor, 
connected;  sire  of  planer  bed  16x30.  The 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


For  Sale 

Goss  Comet  Press,  splendid  condition.  Con¬ 
solidation  throws  it  on  the  market  for  $4,000, 
on  board  cars.  Includes  motor,  full  set  chases, 
belting,  etc.  Half  and  quarter  fold.  Good 
Model  8  and  Model  14  Linotype;  complete  job 
equipment;  much  type  for  both  job  and  news¬ 
paper.  Address  Martinsburg  Journal,  Martins- 
burg,  W.  Va. 


FOR  SALE 

Complete  new8pa|>er  plant,  32-page  rotary 
press,  complete  stereotyping  outfit,  7  late 
model  linotypes,  steel  composing  room  furni¬ 
ture,  monotype  caster,  etc.  Inspection  invited. 

STANDARD 

215>17  W.  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


FOR  SALE 


classification.  Cash  with  order. 
Printers'  Outfitters 

Printing  Plants  and  Business  bought  and  sold, 
American  Typefounders'  products,  printers  and 
bookbinders  machinery  of  every  description. 
Conner  Fendler  &  Co.,  96  Beekman  St.,  New 
York  City. 


For  Sale 

Potter  rotary  newspaper  printing  press,  com¬ 
plete;  prints  4  to  16  pages;  color  attachment 
for  four  pages.  Address:  The  Daily  News, 
Cumberland,  Md. 


For  Sale 

Stereotype  Press,  including  complete  stereo- 
tyi>e  equipment,  all  excellent  condition;  prints 
up  to  20  pages  inclusive,  7  or  8  columns;  will 
bear  rigid  inspection;  only  reason  selling  need 
32-page  press;  big  value.  Address  Box  C-927, 
Care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


For  Sale 

Ktiur  Remington  typewriters  in  excellent  con- 
ditif.n,  one  recently  rebuilt.  Model  No.  6,  in¬ 
visible  writing,  but  capable  of  producing  clean 
cojiy.  First  offer  takes  machines.  Address 
R.  T.  O.,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


For  Sale 

Potter  roller  molder  for  stereotype  room.  Ad¬ 
dress  Daily  News,  Cumberland,  Md. 


FOR  SALE 

Two  curve  plate  casting  boxes, 
rocker  type,  will  cast  7  column  21  inch 
plate. 

One  three  platen  steam  table  without 
steam  generator. 

One  matrix  roller,  with  motor. 

All  in  first  class  shape  (Goss  Print¬ 
ing  Press  Company  equipment).  Used 
seven  years,  displaced  by  moving.  First 
fair  offer  received  takes  them. 

Peoria  Star  Company 

PEORIA,  ILL. 


Hoe  Straight  line  Quad  Newspaper  Press 

Two  deck,  four  plates  wide,  with  color  deck  (not  shown  in  cut);  length  of  page 
2314  inches,  seven-column,  13  ems,  or  eight-column,  12*4  ems,  with  complete 
stereotyping  equipment;  all  in  fine  condition;  immediate  delivery;  paper  suspended; 
wire  for  details. 

BAKER  SALES  COMPANY 

200  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


For  Prompt  Service 


TYPE 

Printers’  Supplies 
Machinery 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Shipment  by 
Selling  Houses  conveniently  located 

“American  Type  the  Best  in  Any  Case” 

AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 


Boston  Pittsburgh 

New  York  Cleveland 

Philadelphia  Detroit 

Baltimore  Chicago 

Richmond  Cincinnati 

Atlanta  St.  Louis 

Buffalo  Minneapolis 


Kansas  City 

Denver 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 

Portland 

Spokane 

Winnipeg 


FOR  SALE 


C088  Straight  Line  Quadruple  Four- 
Deck  Two-Page  Wide  Press.  Prints 
4,  6.  8,  10.  12,  14  or  16  page  papers  at 
24,000  per  hour,  20,  24.  28  or  32  page 
papers  at  12,000  per  hour,  folded  to 
half  page  size.  Length  of  page  22%''. 


This  Press  May  Suit  You. 

WALTER  SCOTT  A  COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


NEWSPRINI 


Publishers  by  placing  their  or¬ 
ders  with  us  can  rest  assured  gf 
satisfaction  in  quality,  skipmesti 
as  promised  at  prices  that  wu- 
rant  our  being  favored  with  ik 
business. 

Before  contracting  ASK 

J.&J.  SCOn.LM. 

Pulp  a  Paper 

33  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  Gli 

Phone  Vanderbilt  1057 


Take  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  Hours  out  of  Ik 
The  Fastest  Engraven  on 
the^Eaiffi 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Cs 

154  Nassau  St.,  Tribune  Bld|. 
New  York  City 


FOR  SALE 


Two  four-deck 


Potter  Printing  Presses 

complete  with  Cutler-Hammer  Control,  extra  rollers,  motori, 
etc.,  all  in  splendid  running  condition.  Presses  print  7 
columns  20  inches  up  to  32  pages  with  one  set  of  plates. 

also 

Complete  Stereotype  Equipment 

chases,  etc.,  of  corresponding  size  and  all  in  A-1  condition. 

Will  be  sold  reasonably,  immediate  delivery  to  make 
room  for  our  new  plant. 


THE  DULUTH  HERALD 

DULUTH  MINK 


/ 
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Introduction  to  Employer  and  Employee 


TOO  MANY  ADS  IN  COLLEGE  DAILY 


SnVATIONS  WANTED  HELP  WANTED  too  many  ads  in  college  daily 

1  WORD  for  advertioomento  under  this  A  WORD  for  advertUement*  under  - 

C.uuMeation.  Caah  with  order.  For  this  clasiification.  Cash  with  order.  »  ii  ■  •.  c  a«:  L*  D  _ 

one  Iniortiou  (adv.  not  to  _  University  of  Michigan  Paper  At- 

n  word.)  FREE.  Adverti.ing  Solicitor  **‘='‘*  Student  Pre»«  a.  Superficial 

■  w,_  One  who  can  close  contracts  and  who  can  (Special  to  Editor  &  I’ubi.isiif.r) 

*  *”*"  .  .  write  general  copy.  A  good  position  with  a 

oand  advertising  man  an<l  bookkeeper  prominent  newspaper  in  Southern  New  Kng-  Axx  ArB()R,  Midi. — The  Michigan 


n  word.)  FREE.  Adverti.ing  Solicitor  **‘='‘*  Student  Pre..  a.  Superficial 

■  w,_  One  who  can  close  contracts  and  who  can  (Special  to  Editor  &  I’ubi.isiif.r) 

*  *”*"  .  .  write  general  copy.  A  good  position  with  a 

oand  advertising  man  ami  bookkeeper  prominent  newspaper  in  Southern  New  Kng-  AxN  ArB()R,  Midi. — The  Michipail 
ires  pofition  on  country  paper  in  central  Write  stating  qualifications  and  salary  ctnrlont  npw«innnor  nf  tho  I  ini- 

,  Soathrrn  New  England  trained  and  sue-  expected.  Box  Care  Editor  &  I’liB-  f-’dlly,  Student  new.spaptr  Ot  till  Ulll 

f«l  on  high  class  daily  papers;  healthy,  ,.,siifr.  vcr.sity  of  Michigan,  varrics  too  much 

..  a.n.n(lahle.  eoiid  relereiices.  moderate  .  .  .  .  ... 

„ialary.  Address  Box  C-931,  Care  Editor  -  advertising,  and  IS  modeled  not  upon 

frii,isiit»-  Wanted  {highest  Standards  of  journalism  of 

Thilm  “"60.S’oo‘"Xiirand"sundar  I'Tolio^l  the  future,”  hut  upon  preseut-day  puhli- 


Help  Wanted 

Foreman  mailing  room  by  morning  paper  of 
about  60,000  daily  and  Sunday.  150,000 — 


iilBf  Solicitor  about  60,000  daily  and  Sunday.  1 50.000—  me  iiuure,  i)ui  upon  preseni-uay  puini- 

.J  business  developer.  Has  fine  record  of  weekly.  Must  he  sober,  reliable,  expert  in  catioHS.  This  is  the  basis  of  criticism 
I.  brincfs  development.  Handles  display  handling  men,  and  will  at  all  times  conduct  _.,i„  .u„  D-iilv  Ev  instnii-t.irc  in 

r2si6e<i  advertising.  Writes  copy  that  the  affairs  of  the  mailing,  room  in  the  interest  made  against  ti  e  Daily  b>  instructors  m 
■s  Expert  business  training— best  of  ere-  of  the  management  and  co-operate  with  same,  the  rhetoric  department,  through  the 
tills  Is  open  to  new  field  of  work— big  Correspondence  confidential:  give  references  r-i.;  — rnnntElv  nnivnreitv  niili 
preferred  with  proposition  of  $50.00  per  and  state  experience.  Address  Box  C-928.  Chimes,  a  new  monthly  umtersity  pub- 
,  Write  C-937,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub-  Care  Editor  &  Publisher.  hcation. 

«»  _ _  ■  The  Chimes,  according  to  Detroit 

ing  Manager  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  newspapers’  correspondents  in  Ann  .\r- 


ing  Manager  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  newspapers’  correspondents  m  Ann  .Xr- 

e  wire,  35  years  old  desires  situation  as  ^  advertUement.  under  thU  bor,  is  especially  hitter  toward  the  Daily, 

S  ”da"ily,  can  handle  ail  kinds  of  adver-  claaeificatlon.  Caah  with  order.  which  IS  conducted  by  students  and  has 

familiar  with  one  of  the  best  classified  -  an  Associated  Press  membership. 

and  have  increased  classified  columns  Wanted  to  Buy  ««tt  r  a  a  i  ai.  r\  m  '  i. 

OFF  cent  in  last  three  months  on  naners  ,  cu  o  y  ,  „  Unfortunately  the  Daily  IS  as  much 

rttrt  now  employed  Can  prove  worth,  itp-  syVvania, 'oh^ror"?Ie'w'’jersey!  anV  take  charge  of  a  hindrance  as  a  help,”  the  paper 
"J«melir*Tdd«-ss'^'^B^"“S36^  ^of  advertising  and  business  management;  am  says.  There  is  no  connection  between 


clattification.  Cash  with  order. 


under  thU  bor,  is  especially  hitter  toward  the  Daily, 
der.  which  is  conducted  by  students  and  has 

-  an  .Associated  Press  membership. 

I  in  Penn  “Unfortunately  the  Daily  is  as  much 
take  charge  of  a  hindrance  as  a  help,”  the  paper 


now  business  manager  of  large,  successful 
newspaper.  State  salary,  prospects  and  details. 


the  Daily  and  the  sub-department  of 


or  General  Manager 

_ _  thoroughly  experienced  result  produc- 

•"rone"XTn'de7,“.Sndr£'uS  LUKRtSyOIMUKINl  5  Daily  other  than  the  very  loose  one 

,  circulation,  and  mechanical  detail  AND  exercised  by  the  board  of  control  of 

desires  position  as  General  &an»er  or  FEATURE  STORY  WRITERS  student  publications, 
len  Manager  of  real  live  daily.  Best  of  a  WORD  for  advertiaementa  under  thU  “As  a  result  the  Standard  of  the  Daily 

foT'eare  Editor  &”pu*b^*isher.  claaaification.  Caah  with  order.  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  stan- 

- : - - -  dard  of  the  university.  The  managers  of 

ivc  Busine*.  Manager  Bu.ineaa  Pulse  from  Heart  of  Continent  the  paper  model  their  publication  Oil 

Mvertising  manager.  Thoroughly  expert-  Omaha  is  the  hub  of  the  continent.  Business  tiPwcn'inprQ  with  wbirh  fhpv  bovo  b<'pn 
ml  from  every,  angle.  Fifteen  years  metro-  conditions  in  this  heart  of  the  world’s  bread  newspapers  W  th  Wbltb  they  bavc  been 
un  and  provincial  experience.  Thirty-five  basket  are  significant.  While  I  furnish  weekly  Connected  With  for  short  periods. 

5  of  age,  married,  unquestionable  record,  specific  news  letters  for  fourteen  different  lines  Tbo 

I  be  proposition  that  offers  opportunity.  ,rade  journals.  I  am  in  a  strategic  position  The  article  claims  that  the  Stories  are 

csre  furnish  big  dailies  with  a  sm.Tshing  we'ekly  featured  according  to  their  news  value 

•  business  review— a  summation  of  what  I  have  „r  ;„  „,i - 

”  ,  .  ;  .  gathered  in  the  various  interviews.  Address  'uSfeaci  OI  in  proportion  to  tneir  etluca- 

irtMBiit  Arti.t  ^  j.  ^  3^22  South  34th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.  tional  value.  The  editorial  board  of  the 

mritncf.l,  wide-awake  man,  now  on  city  _  nUn  is  rrltir.’Ted 

y.  Rrants  to  make  change;  now  handling  “  ^  ’  P^pcr  alSO  IS  Criticized. 

s.  commercial  and  layout  art— graphlex  o  ...  .  .  ,?•  “A  Certain  profesSOr,”  COIlcludeS  the 

dirk  room  work.  Only  permanent  con-  Form  New  Publishing  Firm  .  ,  r  ,  . 

considered.  Address  Box  C-930.  Care  „  .  article,  told  US  that  he  found  men  who 

&  Publisher, _  Papers  of  incorporation  have  been  work  on  the  Daily  as  a  rule  his  most 

irciilRtion  Manager  blcd  by  Albert  Dennis,  Mortimer  Rem-  careless,  delinquent  and  superficial  stu- 

Mition  manager  desires  permanent  con-  ''iRton  and  Joseph  J.  Harvey,  to  buy  out  dents.  Are  not  these  results  traceable 
lection  with  “live  daily;"  experienced  in  di-  Slid  take  over  the  business  of  Progrcs-  some  extent  to  the  training  received 

the  Daily?” 

isHEi.  W.  Va.,  with  offices  also  in  New  York 

Chicago,  and  Wheeling.  Mr.  Dennis,  '  i:.— «i ■ 

«  man,  suitable  for  managing  editor  or  President,  is  well  known  in  the  literary  JOURNALISM  AND  ADVERTISING 
Mitant  managing  editor,  desires  to  get  in  world.  Mr.  Remington,  vice-president  SCHOOL  NOTES 

r,l*1ei:f 'Te'’"  SVs’"  TweiJ^^  advertising  manager,  for  a  number  - 


Address  Box  C-926.  Care  Editor  &  Publisher,  journalism  in  the  university.  There  is 
_  direct  university  control  over  the 


Tu&Td^  CORRESPONDENTS 

hanical  detail  AND 

l"fiana«r‘*“or  FEATURE  STORY  WRITERS 

Best  of  A  WORD  for  advertiaementa  under  this 

Address  Box  IJC  c.eh  with  order. 


nUt-^Artist 

iprriencftl.  wideawake  man.  now  on  city 
).  wants  to  make  change;  now  handling 
:s,  commercial  and  layout  art — graphlex 
dark  rwm  work.  Only  permanent  con- 
considered.  Address  Box  C-930,  Care 
&  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager 


WBtfiiif  Editor 

fjvc  man,  suitable  for  managing  editor  or 


Form  New  Publishing  Firm 


JOURNALISM  AND  ADVERTISING 
SCHOOL  NOTES 


ipuience,  now  assistant  managing  editor,  of  years  was  connected  with  the  adver-  T»T  rmxtTx.ir'-iv'ni.T  ill?  .1  ifv; 
')J«rsold.  married,  looking  fo?  permanent  „r  r  Walter  Thomnsnn  RLQOMINGION,  Illd.— Exactly  196 

vnntciion  where  part  of  salary  can  go  toward  agency  Ot  J.  Walter  1  hompson,  “ctndents  reeistered  in  the  Denart- 

»mg  for  interest  in  paper;  can  furnish  in-  and  is  one  of  the  charter  members  of  ,  ,  ■  f  T  1-  ¥T  • 

“eTnlroRfife^  Address  Box  United  States  Chamber  of  Com-  ment  of  Journalism  of  Indiana  Univer- 

•  3.  tare  boiTOR  &  I  ublisher.  .  siitv  nt  thr  nnpninor  nf  tlip  serniirl  <;pmes- 


:d  States  Chamber  of  Com-  ment  of  Journalism  of  Indiana  Umver- 
Mr.  Harvey,  secretary  and  s.ty  at  ^e  opening  of  the  second  semes- 
who  will  al.so  manage  the  The  enrollmen  last  year  was  134 

sncl  in  1918  it  was  52.  Student.s  in  the 


AHwuoD  wanted  ♦..«««.. ,..u^  itT.  i  iiu  unroiiinum  ium  year  was  lof 

B. .1  ....  .  treasurer,  who  will  also  manage  the  ,  .  i 

jy  tteer  ability  and  without  pull  I  have  come  and  in  1918  it  was  52.  Student.s  III  the 

j  Ikrough  the  ranks  from  cub  reporter  to  ^Bismess  affairs  of  the  new  orgamza-  p,i:.  .Up  Indiana  Dailv  Stn- 

reporter,  Washington  correspondent,  tion,  has  for  many  years  been  associated  p9it  the  Indiana  Uai  y  stu 

oiorr  writer,  “colyum  conductor"  and  edi-  -.u  .u..  A  dent,  which  recently  secured  a  pony 

uH.  *"trr.  Have  traveled  extensively  in  With  the  Frank  A.  Munsey  Company,  '  ■  Q  f  .1  features 

S.  and  abroad  and  have  acquired  a  publishers,  in  charge  of  the  business  .  ’  ^  ^  ^  ' 


'»««>i''«ntact  ‘‘and  '  coplouV^readbig"'' Now!  circulation  department. 

Li  j  of  life,  charged  with  vigor,  and  - 


in  connection  with  the  Student  is  a 
course  in  practical  advertising.  The 
pupils  in  this  course  write  advertise¬ 
ments  for  Bloomington  merchants  who 


£V!VS,4'S,  ”””  ,  ""«» . n,c,d.a„,s  wl.o 

Md  ‘  R  month’s  time  to  effect  change.  PHILADELPHIA. — In  line  With  itS  plans  advertise  111  the  Student.  Posted  in  a 
ox  C-929,  Care  Editor  &  Publisher,  for  strengthening  its  bu.siness  news  staff  prominent  place  in  the  office,  the  Stu- 
E*iof  the  Public  Ledger  has  made  Edward  E.  dent  has  a  score  card  on  which  are 

iRcnty-one  years’  experience,  sixteen  on  Murphy  assistant  managing  editor  of  placed  checks  to  indicate  the  quality  of 
^  Business  News  Section,  in  charge  at  work  done  by  each  reporter  every  day. 

fifty  years  old;  writer’of  111*1  class  'light.  Mr.  Murphy,  in  addition  to  hav-  The  checks  indicate  errors,  number  of 
interviews  and  dra-  ing  worked  in  Philadelphia,  has  also  corrections  made  by  copyreaders,  and 
capable  of *Sng^ed°t°^^^^^^  I’een  engaged  in  newspaper  work  in  failure  to  play  up  correct  ftratiire. 

Wdress  R  position,  in  eastern  states.  West  Virginia.  Stephen  J.  Burke,  long 

r-- — ^  Publisher,  identified  with  the  Public  Ledger  and  The  class  in  newspaper  writing  at  St. 

'**  Editor  widely-known  in  newspaper  and  busi-  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y.,  is 

lonscriV  *  a  reviewer;  young  woman  ness  sections  is  ill  charge  of  copy  on  the  being  given  a  scries  of  three  lectures 

fWicatU  miiable*"‘‘New  Business  News  Section  at  night.  Otto  hy  Harold  B.  John.son,  president  and 

I|^[e^xc-914,  Care  Editor  &  Publisher!  E.  Becker  is  the  statistician  of  the  Staff.  of  ‘lie  Watertown  Times— under 


Addr...  n  ■‘''“'‘aoie  in  New  York  March  20. 

Care  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED 

oL.  »dvertUeroentt  under 

_ *  rl»»ilfic«tton.  Cash  with  order. 

Wwrti.ln*  Solicitor 

"ffer  man  ,..L- 


President  Harding  Joins  Ad  Club 


the  titles  of  “The  Daily  Newspaper  in 
Small  Cities,”  “The  Makers  of  the 
Newspapers”  and  “The  News  Story  and 


‘'i'*  cisssificstion.  Cesh^wHh  order.  W.vsHiNGTON,  D.  C.— President  War-  the  Editorial— What  They  Are  and 

- - - - - ren  G.  Harding  has  accepted  membership  Why.”  The  small  newspaper  is  the  place 

’’'tftr  ma*  ^h'*****”^  Advertising  Gub  upon  the  invita-  for  the  young  journalist  to  gain  c’xper- 

state"''aii*"fi'’T'’‘Y^.®”'"^D'°'’^v’'*''^‘  ^'01  of  Francis  X.  Wholley,  director  of  icncc,  Mr.  Johnson  told  the  students  in 
'^“•'^Lma.Ohio.""*  the  Better  Business  Bureau.  his  first  lecture.  George  F.  Harrow, 


L 


$50,000  Cash 

(or  first  payment  on  an  attractive 
daily  newspaper  property.  East¬ 
ern  locations  preferred.  Proposi¬ 
tion  V.  P. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES 
225  Fifth  Ave..  New  Yorh 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

We  have  available  for  purchase  sev¬ 
eral  exceptional  WEEKLY  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  located  in  Eastern  States. 
These  are  important,  staple  proper¬ 
ties,  well  equipped,  serving  good 
fields.  Are  reasonably  priced  on  a 
basis  of  earnings,  and  fair  terms  will 
be  considered. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Msgsxlae  Properties 

Times  Bldg.  New  York 


8-PAGE  GOSS  COMET 

FOR  SALE — Built  new  in  1914.  Type 
length  column  is  20  in.,  cut-off  is  22  in.; 
uses  rolls  35,  52^  and  70  in.  Folder  does 
quarter  and  half-page  sections.  Equipment 
includes  8  chases,  extra  set  roller  stocks, 
1  motor  of  5  h.p.  A.C.,  starting  compen¬ 
sator,  belting,  counter-shafting,  pulleys,  all 
complete.  In  A-1  condition.  May  be  seen 
in  daily  operation.  Price  $4,500,  f.o.b.; 
Terms:  $1,500  cash,  balance  at  $200  per 
month;  immediate  delivery. 


SOUTHERN  PUBLISHERS  EXCHANGE. 
incorporated 

Newspaper  Properties  and  Equipment 
12  North  9th  St.  P.  O.  Box  1507 

Richmond,  Virginia 

editor  of  the  Ogdensburg  Advance,  has 
also  consented  to  speak  to  the  class. 

The  program  for  the  fourth  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Iowa  College  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  he  held  at  Ames,  April  8  and  9. 
includes  the  following  speakers :  Dean 
Walter  Williams  of  the  University  of 
Missouri ;  Harvey  Ingham,  editor  of  the 
Des  .Moines  Register;  Prof.  F.  W. 
Beckman  of  Ames ;  Cyrenus  Cole,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Times  and  Re¬ 
publican  ;  Donald  Clark,  editor  of  the 
Northwestern  Underwriter;  James  Gil- 
lipsie,  president  of  the  Iowa  Press  As¬ 
sociation  ;  Paul  McCrea,  managing  editor 
of  the  Coe  College  Cosmos ;  Dwight  A. 
Davfs,  business  manager  of  the  Daily 
Iowan,  State  University  of  Iowa;  and 
Rudolph  Weerta,  editor  of  the  Scarlet 
and  Black,  Grinnell  college.  More  than 
2(X)  college  journalists  from  Iowa  and 
adjoining  states  have  been,  invited  to 
attend.  John  A.  Kennedy  of  Coe  Col¬ 
lege,  Cedar  Rapids,  is  president. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege  has  initiated  into  membership  John 
Clay  of  Chicago,  who  founded  the  de¬ 
partment  of  agricultural  journalism  at 
the  college.  Mr.  Clay  suggested  starting 
the  department  at  Ames  in  1905  and  do¬ 
nated  $1,0(X)  to  help  get  it  going.  Since 
that  time  he  has  reglarly  given  $1,000 
a  year  anti  the  money  is  now  accumulat¬ 
ing  for  the  establishment  of  scholar¬ 
ships.  The  department  of  agricultural 
journalism  at  Arne’s  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  in  the  country. 

Adds  “U.  P.”  Service 

Lansing,  Mich. — The  State  Journal 
has  taken  in  the  United  Press  news 
service,  in  addition  to  the  Associated 
Press. 
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FORM  NATIONAL  BODY 
OF  AD  TYPOGRAPHERS 

B.  C.  Pittsford  of  Chicago  Named 

President  at  Cleveland  Convention — 

Will  Meet  with  A.A.C.W.  at 
Atlanta  in  June 

IBy  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pubi.isher) 

Ci.EV’ELAND,  March  22. — The  Advertis¬ 
ing  Typographers  of  America  held  their 
first  conference  here  yesterday  and  or¬ 
ganized  nationally  with  the  following 
officers  elected  for  one  year;  President, 
Ben  C.  Pittsford,  Chicago;  First  Vice- 
President,  C.  E.  Kuckstuhl,  New  York ; 
Second  Vice-Presi<lent,  Stanley  Moore, 
Cleveland;  Secretary,  Frank  M.  Sher¬ 
man,  Chicago;  Treasurer,  A.  Colish, 
New  York. 

A  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
adopted  and  a  number  of  resolutions 
passed.  The  primary  object  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  “to  raise  the  standard  of 
typography  and  create  a  more  general 
demand  among  advertisers  for  better 
typography.” 

Other  objects  and  purposes  of  the  con¬ 
ference  favorably  voted  on  were:  trade 
acquaintance  through  organization,  inter¬ 
change  of  information,  trade  promotion 
and  advancement,  elimination  of  trade 
abuses,  reduction  of  manufacturing  costs 
and  raising  of  typographic  standards 
and  practices. 

A  resolution  was  passed  “To  refuse 
to  do  any  work  on  fraudulent  advertis¬ 
ing  and  to  work  in  harmony  with  the 
Better  Business  Bureaus  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  .Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.” 

A  national  campaign  of  advertising  to 
create  a  demand  for  better  typography 
was  enthusiastically  discussed. 

The  following  were  represented : 

Stanley  B.  Moore,  Cleveland ;  Edward 

C.  Bigger,  Cleveland ;  Fred  S.  Bertsch, 
Chicago;  Fred  Farrar,  New  York;  Clar¬ 
ence  R.  Hurst,  New  York;  Montague 
Lee,  New  York ;  George  Willens,  De- 
triot ;  Edwin  H.  Stuart,  Pittsburgh ;  A. 
R.  Arkin,  Chicago;  Joseph  H.  Ewing, 
Chicago;  Harry  Baird,  Chicago;  J.  M. 
Bundscho,  Chicago;  Edmund  Thorpe, 
Qeveland;  Ben  C.  Pittsford,  Chicago; 
W.  G.  Chandler,  Cleveland;  Henry  C. 
Englehart,  Cleveland. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  m  con¬ 
nection  with  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Associated  .Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World  at  Atlanta  in  June. 


Cities  Ban  Ford’s  Paper 

The  sale  of  Henry  Ford’s  Dearborn 
Independent  has  been  prohibited  in 
Chicago  and  Toledo  because  of  articles 
attacking  the  Jewish  race.  An  ordi¬ 
nance  to  ban  the  paper  is  being  consid¬ 
ered  in  Cincinnati. 


Million 
Dollar 
Hear  st 
Features 


Tka  World’s  Greatest  Circulation 
Builders 

International 
Feature  Service,  Inc. 

New  York 


NEWS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS 
AND  CLUBS 

'OHILADELPHLA  women  at  the  an- 
^  nual  convention  of  the  Associated 
■Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  at  .At¬ 
lanta  in  June,  will  include  not  only  the 
wives  of  advertising  men,  but  other 
women  directly  engaged  in  advertising 
work.  Among  those  already  regi.stcred 
with  the  Poor  Richard  Club  are:  Mrs. 
Rowe  Stewart.  Mrs.  Karl  Bloomingdale, 
Miss  Mary  O’Dotmell,  Miss  Frances  A. 
Maguire,  Miss  Hattie  Jacobs,  Miss 
Katherine  Flanagan,  Miss  Nellie  E. 
Quirk.  Miss  Mary  C.  McCloskey,  Miss 
Elizabeth  V.  Maguire,  Miss  Bertha  P. 
Shaffer,  Miss  Gertrude  M.  Flanagan, 
Miss  Reba  D.  Woodington  and  Miss  H. 
M.  Campbell. 

In  an  address  before  the  New  York 
League  of  .Advertising  Women,  on  the 
theories  of  modern  psychology  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  problems  of  business  women. 
Miss  Mary  .Aldcn  Hopkins  said  the 
world  is  beginning  to  realize  that  not 
only  can  w’omen  fill  administrative  posi¬ 
tions  with  success,  but  they  can  at  the 
same  time  be  home-keepers.  “The  only 
reason,”  said  Miss  Hopkins,  “that 
women  cannot  do  both  professional  and 
home  work,  in  some  cases,  is  because 
they  think  they  can't.  The  first  step  to¬ 
ward  success,  is  to  get  the  barriers  out 
of  our  own  mind.” 

The  newly  elected  officers  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Press  Club  are  making  preparations 
for  the  “big  time”  in  April  when  they 
will  entertain  President  Harding.  Offi¬ 
cers  for  the  coming  year  are  Charles  E. 
A'oung  of  the  Post,  re-elected  president; 
Harold  F.  Wheeler,  who  recently  left 
the  staff  of  the  Post  to  become  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Herald,  vice-president;  W. 
W.  Cokson,  Cambridge  Chronicle,  treas¬ 
urer;  Charles  J.  O’Malley,  O’Malley 
-Advertising  Company,  financial  secre¬ 
tary;  Ralph  Sadler,  Transcript,  corres¬ 
ponding  secretary. 

The  newly  organized  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Advertising  Chib  has  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  permanent  officers :  President,  E. 
Vincent  Stratton;  vice-president,  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Foskett;  treasurer,  Jacob  H. 
Herzog;  secretary,  Theodore  Seider- 
manr. ;  directors  for  three  years,  .Alfred 
J.  Sporborg.  Charles  H.  Willoughby 
and  George  S.  DeRouville ;  directors  for 
two  years  R.  F.  Qapp  Jr.;  Malcolm  S. 


A  business  depression  has  no  terrors  for 
the  North  Jersey  Shore — the  field  domi- 
nat«’d  by 

THE  ASBURY  PARK  PRESS 

{Evmning  and  Sunday^ 

This  territory  has  factories  that  produce 
$25,000,000  annually;  farms  yielding  $10f> 
000,000  annually;  and  a  huge  resort  busi¬ 
ness  besides. 

It  requires  a  panic,  indeed,  to  seriously 
affect  all  of  these  lines  of  endeavor. 


Member  A.  B.  C. 


Standard  Rate  Card 


Frank  R.  Northrup,  Special  Represen tativa 
303  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Association  Bldg.»  Chicago,  ill. 

J.  LYLE  KINMONTH,  Publisher 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


Have  You  Ordered  Sheridan’s 
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LESSONS 

- IN - 

BASEBALL 


Fcary  and  Edwin  S.  Bramley;  directors 
for  one  year  George  D.  El  well,  Arthur 
A.  Perkins  and  Peter  J.  White. 

The  Engineering  .Advertisers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Chicago,  has  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  for  the  ensuing  year ;  Presi¬ 
dent,  Keith  J.  Evans,  Joseph  T.  Ryerson 
&  Son ;  vice-president,  Julius  Holl, 
Link-Belt  Company;  secretary,  D.  T. 
Eastman,  Eiagle-Picher  Lead  Company; 
treasurer,  J.  B.  Patterson,  P.  H.  &  F.  M. 
Roots  Company;  W.  F.  Leggett,  Webs¬ 
ter  Manufacturing  Company;  Benjamin 
Brooks,  Clay  Products  Association ;  Gny 
S.  Hamilton,  Conveyors  Corporation  of 
America,  and  Edward  I.  Pratt,  Kellogg 
Switchboard  &  Supply  Company,  were 
elected  active*  directors  and  E.  R.  Shaw, 
of  Power  Plant  Engineering,  was  elect¬ 
ed  as.sociate  director.  The  Engineering 
Advertisers’  Association  now  enters  its 
third  year  of  activity. 

The  Northern  California  and  Moun¬ 
tain  Counties  Editorial  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  at  Willows, 
Cal.,  April  23  and  24. 

Ideas  and  suggestions  submitted  to 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Ad  Men’s  Club  by 
speakers  at  a  weekly  luncheon  included 
systematic  and  concentrated  efforts  to 
advertise  Portland  and  the  advantages 
of  a  “boosters’  club.”  William  H.  Dow, 
business  manager  of  the  Express-Ad¬ 
vertiser  and  Sunday  Telegram,  dwelt  on 
the  necessity  of  learning  what  the  city 
offers  in  the  way  of  attractions  to  bring 
in  more  people  and  more  business. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  educational 
committee  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York,  the  course  in  advertising 
opened  March  2,  at  the  club  house. 
Harold  A.  LeBair,  vice-president  of 
Sherman  &  LeBair,  will  have  charge  of 


The 

Pittsburg  Press 

Daily  and  Sunday 

Has  the  Largest 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 
Metropolitan  Tower,  People's  Gas  Bldg. 
I.  A.  KLEIN  JOHN  GLASS 

New  York  Chicago 


Famous  Wits  of 
History 

A  short  magazine  page  feature  , 
twice  a  week. 

NEWSPAPER  FEATURE 
SERVICE 

241  W.  58th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


The  International  Syndicate 
Baltimore,  Md. 


(Jhe  PLAIN  DEALERS  MARKET 


is  all  of  N.  (%io 

The  Plain  Dealer 

Cleveland 


the  fir.st  section.  The  course  wiH 
of  twenty-five  lectures  and  is  open  to 
interested  in  advertising.  * 

Huntington,  W.  Va.— Col.  i  . 
Long,  publisher  of  the  Advertiser^H 
elected  head  of  the  Gridiron  Club’jti 
organization  meeting.  Boyd  JarrolV, 
tor  of  the  Herald-Dispatch,  was  eln 
vice-president,  and  H.  E.  Mathews « 
retary-treasnrer.  The  proposal  to  nq 
the  organization,  which  is  composed 
newspapermen,  former  iicwspape 
and  directors  of  the  Chamber  of 
mercc,  the  Collis  Club  in  honor  of  i 
I’.  Huntington,  founder  of  the  citv  ^ 
defeated. _ 

Form  New  Texas  Association 

D.m.i.as,  Tex.  -Organization  of  i 
Texas  Newspaper  Publishers’  .\ss,o| 
tion  was  effected  at  a  meeting  here 
March  10,  with  the  following  offica 
A.  E.  Clarkson,  Houston  Post,  pref 
dent;  W.  C.  Dcaley,  Dallas  News, vj 
president;  R.  H.  Cornell,  IIoki, 
Chronicle,  secretary  -  treasurer;  G.  ] 
Palmer,  special  commissioner,  Houstj 


The  Family  /ncoms 

Over  $3,000.00 

In  Buffalo  the  percentage  of  faa- 
ilies  with  incomes  over  $3,000.00  )i 
Six  Times  Greater  than  the  avengi 
for  United  States. 

Buffalo  Evening  News  reachei  9) 
per  cent  of  the  families  with  $3,OOO.M 
income  or  over.  It  reaches  60  per 
cent  of  the  English  reading  familia 
in  the  Buffalo  market. 

KELLY  SMITH  CO. 

Foreign  Representatives 

Marbridc^  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
Lytton  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


IN  NEW  ORLEANS 
ITS  — 

THE  NEW 
ORLEANS  ITEM 


OF  THE  SHAFFER  GROUP 


The  Louisville  Herald  led  the  other 
Louisville  morning  newspaper  a 
local  display  advertising  for  the  6nt 
ten  months  of  1920  by  171,669  agate 
lines. 

THE 

LOUISVILLE 

HERALD 

Kentucky's  Greatest  Newspaper 


OF  NEWSPAPERS 


We  can  increase  your  busineit— 7* 
want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clippW* 
yourself.  But  let  us  tell  yoa  b®* 
press  clippings  can  be  made  a  6#** 
neas-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

l45Ufaye«eSt.N.Y.» 

Established  a  Quarter  of  a  Csatrf 
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PENNSYLVANIA  PEOPLE 


Pennsylvania  people,  8,720,017  of 
them,  comprise  8.2  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States. 

78.7  per  cent  are  native  born 
whites. 

18.8  per  cent  are  foreign  born. 

2.5  per  cent  are  negroes. 

54  per  cent  of  these  people 
live  in  cities  of  5,000  or 
more. 

46  per  cent  of  them  either  live 
in  towns  of  less  than  5,000 
or  on  farms. 

Prosperity  is  permanently  planted 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania’s  diversified  indus¬ 
tries,  its  tremendous  activities  and 
the  constant  demand  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  products,  make  busy,  smoky, 
hustling  communities,  where  big 
money  is  made  and  spent  con¬ 
stantly. 


Pennsylvania  people  buy  merchan¬ 
dise  from  their  local  merchants— 
and  National  Advertising  Cam¬ 
paigns,  run  in  Pennsylvania  daily 
newspapers,  co-operative  with 
Pennsylvania  merchants,  pay  hand¬ 
somely. 

Mr.  Advertiser,  get  after  this  ter¬ 
ritory.  It  is  worth  while. 


Circu* 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

Lines 

Lines 

*  Allentown  Call  (M)  Item . 

. (E) 

31,255 

.10 

.10 

*Altoona  Mirror  . 

. (E) 

23,755 

.06 

.06 

Beaver  Falls  Tribune-Times 

. (E) 

5,413 

.025 

.025 

Bethlehem  Globe . 

. (E) 

7,295 

.04 

.04 

1  *Chester  TimM  and  Republican 

(M&E) 

15,216 

.065 

.05 

Coatesville  Record  . 

. (E) 

5,267 

.021 

.021 

Connellsville  Courier  .... 

. (E) 

5,182 

.0179 

.0179 

*Easton  Express  . 

. .-. . .  (E) 

11,556 

.04 

.04 

Easton  Free  Press . 

. (E) 

13,648 

.05 

.05 

1  Erie  Dispatch  (M)  Herald  (E)  (M&E) 

17,667 

.065 

.065 

Erie  Dispatch-Herald . 

. (S) 

12,518 

.07 

.07 

*Erie  Times  . 

. (E) 

28,962 

.08 

.08 

*Harrisburg  Telegraph  .  .  . 

. (E) 

32,558 

.095 

.095 

1  *Lancaster  Intelligencer  and  News- 

Journal  . 

. .  (M&E) 

26,266 

.10 

.10 

Oil  City  Derrick . 

. . . .  (M) 

6,467 

.04 

.035 

Philadelphia  Record . 

. . . .  (M) 

109,573 

.30 

.30 

Philadelphia  Record  . 

. (S) 

117,132 

.30 

.30 

*  Pittsburgh  Dispatch . 

. . . .  (M) 

56,178 

.17 

.15 

’Pittsburgh  Dispatch . 

. (S) 

70,382 

.22 

.18 

Pittston  Gaxette  . 

. (E) 

3,847 

.03 

.025 

’Pottsville  Republican  .... 

. (E) 

11,273 

.055 

.045 

Scranton  Republican  .... 

. . . .  (M) 

31,153 

.12 

.10 

Scranton  Times . 

. (E) 

,34,001 

.12 

.10 

Sharon  Telegraph  . 

. (E) 

4,709 

.03 

.03 

’Sharon  ’Herald  . 

. (E) 

4,821 

.02 

.02 

Warren  Mirror  . 

. (E) 

3,211 

.0179 

.0179 

’Washington  Observer  it 

Reporter  . 

. .  (M&E) 

14,959 

.06 

.05 

Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader 

. (E) 

18,037 

.05 

.05 

1  GoTemment  Statenients»  October  1,  1920. 

*A.  B.  C.  Publishers’ 

Statement, 

October  1,  1920. 
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WHERE  DO  WE 
GO  FROM  HERE? 


That  is  (he  big  question  before  American  business  at  the  moment.  We  all  know 
that  our  country  is  chock-full  of  money  (S37, 000, 000, 000  in  bank  deposits) 
and  that  more*people  have  more  money  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  yet  goods  do  not  sell  as  they  should  and  the  banks  are  preaching 
pessimism  under  pretense  of  restoring  sanity. 

In  1918,  as  shown  by  income  tax  reports,  there  were  4,425,000  people  making 
returns  of  net  incomes  in  excess  of  $1,000  a  year.  These  are  the  latest  figures 
available  and  it  is  probable  that  those  for  1919  and  1920  will  show  even  larger 
numbers. 

In  1916  there  were  only  437,036  personal  income  tax  returns,  while  in  1917 
there  were  1,827,368. 

A  study  of  the  returns  shows  that,  while  those  with  incomes  in  excess  of  $1,000,000 
a  year  were  cut  down  in  final  net  income  from  an  average  of  $2,000,000  in  1916 
to  $725,000  each  in  1918,  there  were  only  67  so  penalized. 

The  figures  show  that  those  with  incomes  above  $25,000  a  year  have  been  exces¬ 
sively  taxed  and  become  fewer  in  number;  the  number  in  classes  under  $5,000 
a  year  have  grown  enormously. 

While  it  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  those  who  direct  business  have  been  hit, 
their  only  way  to  renewed  prosperity  is  to  go  after  the  dollars  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  who  have  the  dollars. 

Newspaper  advertising  behind  properly  priced  articles  is  the  way  to  where  they 
should  go.  There  is  no  money  in  sitting  idly  by  and  talking  hard  luck. 
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'ROGRESS  FINDS  ITS  ANSWER  IN  FLORIDA 


Ureat  Buying  Power  of  State  of  Flowers  is  Measured  by  the  Natural  Wealth  of  Her  Soil— Place 

In  Industry  and  Commerce  Is  Secure 

[THILE  Florida  is  acknowledged  to  be  For  shipping  the  output  of  the  groves  are  produced  in  each  single  year.  The  total  production  of  pork  in  1919 


'America’s  great  winter  play  ground  and  gardens  of  the  State  there  are  re- 
d  the  gathering  place  of  those  who  quired  20,000,000  crates  annually. 


The  alligator  industry  is  worth  more  was  47,396,722  pounds, 
than  a  million  dollars  and  the  largest  The  total  production  of  beef  in  1919 


tjund  the  better  things  of  life  the  The  saw  mills  and  veneer  mills  of  the  .sponge  industry  in  Ajnerica  is  located  was  82,102,357  pounds. 

at  is,  aside  from  that,  a  giant  in  buy-  State  turn  out  in  lumber  value,  over  at  Tarpon  Springs  on  the  West  Coast.  According  to  statistics,  the  farm 


^-power  as  a  result  of  her  natural  $20,000,000  worth  a  year. 


Taken  as  a  whole  the  manufactured  property  in  Florida  has  made  an  as- 


It  is  true  that  tourists  spend  more  $5,000,000  worth  of  plant  food. 


A  dozen  fertilizer  factories  turn  out  products  of  the  State  have  an  estimated  tonishing  increase  in  value  and  acreage 


I  $35,000,000  within  her  borders  an-  There  are  some  300,000.000  bricks  000,000. 


annual  buying  power  value  of  $150,-  during  the  past  10  years.  An  8.0  per 


cent  increase  is  noted  in  the  number  of 


but  the  lumber  shipped  from  her  made  from  Florida  clays  and  sand.  Live  stock  raising  in  Florida  has  farms  since  1910.  Figures  showing  the 

ppoits  each  year  is  worth  $10,000,000  Florida  furnishes  three-fourths  of  forged  ahead  steadily  during  recent  value  of  land,  buildings,  implements, 
ltd  the  lowly  shrimp,  which  plays  but  the  Fuller’s  earth  used  in  the  United  years  with  the  result  that  the  State  now  machinery,  etc.,  in  1920,  as  compared 
isnulipart  in  her  business  life,  brings  States  and  is  the  largest  producers  of  occupies  a  place  of  importance  in  the  with  statistics  of  farm  lands  and  other 
Bother  million  dollars.  phosphate  in  .\merica — 300,000  tons  meat  packing  industry.  farm  properties  in  1910,  indicated  an 


■other  million  dollars. 

Few  persons  think 
if  Florida  as  an  in- 
torial  state,  never- 
tdess  millions  of 
loOars  come  back  to 
Kr  people  each  year 
I  payment  for  the 
iroducts  of  her  fac- 
Bries. 

For  that  reason  it 
liB  probably  be  a 
iirprise  to  many  to 
Itarn  that  there  are 
■ore  than  5.000 
BMufacturing  es¬ 
tablishments  in  the 
State  and  their  pro- 
fects,  including  well 
bown  articles  of 
tnde,  are  sold  in 
Etery  part  of  the 
wrld. 

The  cigar  and  ci¬ 
garette  factories,  lo- 
eiled  principally  at 
lieyWest  and  Tam- 
pi  are  probably  the 
best  known.  The 
dgar  production  is 
estimated  at  400,- 
D95.30O  of  all  grades 
iiBually, 

The  output  of  tur¬ 
pentine  is  8,900,000 
gallons. 

One  hundred  and 
forty  ginneries  turn 
<W  20,000  bales  of 
^f,00O  bales  of  long- 
***?>'  Sea  Island 
atton.  , 


phosphate 


Photo  by  Paul  Thompson 

Florida  is  proud  of  many  things  and  among  others  the  oldest  house  in  the  United  States.  It  was  huilt  hy  the  Franciscan  monks 
some  350  years  ago.  Here  one  can  find  many  historical  relics  of  national  interest  and  the  romantically  inclined  can  make  use  of 
its  magic  hell,  its  money  vine  and  wishing  well. 


farm  properties  in  1910,  indicated  an 
increase  of  130.0. 

Florida  mortgages 
on  farms  amount  to 
$12,911,813,  or  25.4 
per  cent  of  the 
value,  the  average 
rate  of  interest  paid 
on  these  securities 
being  7.3  per  cent. 

The  number  of 
farms  in  Florida,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  re¬ 
cent  census,  is  54,- 
005.  These  farms 
contain  5,486,693 
acres,  of  which  2,- 
297.271  acres  or  al¬ 
most  half  are  im¬ 
proved  land. 

Since  1910  number 
of  farms  has  in¬ 
creased  8.0  per  cent ; 
the  total  acreage, 
11.3  per  cent,  and 
the  improved  acre¬ 
age  27.2  per  cent. 
Sixteen  and  seven- 
tenths  per  cent  of 
the  land  area  of  the 
State  is  in  farms, 
and  39.3  per  cent  of 
the  agricultural  land 
is  improved. 

The  value  of  all 
farm  property  is 
$329,286,817,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $143,183,- 
183  in  1910,  an  in- 

Paul  Thompson  _  .f 

FruncUc..  monk.  P**- 

d  CCD  make  UM>  of  {Continued  on 

Page  X) 
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Survey  in  Three  Parts — Part  1 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


Population 

1910  Census  .  57.699 

1920  Census  .  91.51  J 

A.  B.  C.  City .  91.515 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban . 3(X),000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City . 1.50,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and  Suburban . 200,000 

Native  Whites  . 58^  Industrial  workers. .  3,000 

Negroes . 40%  English  reading....  95% 

Foreign  born  . 2%  Home  owners .  65% 

Students . 4,000  Winter  residents  ...  1.5,000 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

1  Ilf  A.O.C.  cilx  and  suliurlian  pnpulation  of  Jacksonville  is 
^liveii  as  'i  his  includes  the  population  within  a  radius 

of  one  hundred  miles.  .Sune  of  the  larger  towns  are:  South 
Jai'ksonville.  St.  Auaustine.  i’alatka.  Cainsville,  Daytona.  Demand. 
\cala.  Madison.  Hogan.  Pahio  Iteach.  Lake  faty,  Mayport,  Man¬ 
darin.  Fernanilina.  Panama  Park.  A  ahlosha.  Ca. :  Waycross.  Ca. 
liiis  territory  also  incluiles  many  small  hut  important  places 
the  sho|iping  center  for  which  is  Jacksonville. 

The  casual  observer  passing  through  Duval  County  on  a  train, 
or  motoring  through,  might  get  a  wrong  impression.  Most  of  the 
farms  arc  off  the  main  roads,  hack  along  the  creeks  and  rivers 
that  abound,  back  in  the  hammocks  where  the  soil  is  “as  black 
as  your  bat.” 

Ferrv  boats  with  wagons  jiiled  high  with  delicious  vegetables 
and  with  chickens  and  eggs,  fresh  from  the  farms,  and  motor 
boats,  and  motor  wagons  from  the  outlying  districts  which  unload 
their  cargoes  in  Jacksonville  will  smin  convince  one  that  the 
suburban  ami  farm  district  adjacent  to  Jacksonville  is  a  iirofit- 
able  one. 


Location 

Jacksonville  is  tbe  gateway  to  the  progres¬ 
sive  Stale  of  Florida.  It  is  situated  on  tiie 
St.  Johns  River,  twenty-two  miles  from  its 
moutb,  and  has  excellent  harbor  facilities. 
Five  railroads  have  their  terminals  here,  al¬ 
though  there  are  10  different  roads  running 
into  Jacksonville.  Over  100  passenger  trains 
a  dav  are  handled  at  the  Union  Station. 


Banks 

State  .  7  Resources  $12,681,757.65 

National  .  3  Resources  49,546,680.27 


City  Classed  as 

Industrial  and  commercial 
center,  also  a  port  of 
entry. 


Total.... $62,227, 437.92 


Schools 

Public  Grade .  27  Pu] 

High  .  2  Pu| 

Colored .  8  Pu| 

Colleges,  Business...  3  Pui 


Pupils  : . 17,000 

Pupils  .  1,000 

Pujiils  .  6,0(X) 

Pupils  .  250 


Assessed  ValuaPon  of  Taxable  Property — (1918) 
S6().182,.580;  1919.  S62. 114.460. 

Vi'ater  Alains — Miles,  114.61. 

Area  of  City — .Acres.  10,496;  .Sjuare  miles.  16.40. 
Sewers — Miles.  124. 

Electric  Car  l.ines — Miles  of  track.  64.143. 

Passengers  (iarried  by  Same — (1919)  20.692.610. 
Railroad  Passenger  Trains — Daily,  104. 


Theatres 

2  Legitimate,  1  Vauds 
ville  (Keith'sl  and  12 
Motion  Picture  Houses 
with  an  average  seating 
capacity  of  850. 


Churches 

3  Adventist,  14  Baptist 
4  f.'atholic,  3  Christian,  1 
Christian  Science,  1  Con¬ 
gregational,  8  Episcopal, 
2  Jewish.  1  Lutheran,  17 
Methodist.  7  Presbyterian, 
1  Mormon,  1  Unitarian,  1 
.Apostolic,  1  Evangelical, 
an  I  7  Miscellaneous. 


Here*s  what  the  home  folks 
think  of  jFloriba  JletropoUg 


During  the  first  eight  weeks  of  1921  the  five  leading  department  stores  of 
Jacksonville  used  more  copy  in  The  Florida  Metropolis  fJ^biilTlundafpap-] 
IN  SIX  DAYS  than  they  did  in  the  other  paper  IN  SEVEN  DAYS. 


Metropolis 

• 

I 

Other  Paper 

Six  Days 

Six  Days 

Sunday 

Total 

Largest  Advertiser  . 

.  .  .54,852 

Lines 

15,848 

Lines 

15,302  Lines 

31,150 

Lines 

Second  Advertiser  . 

.  .  .44,968 

Lines 

17,808 

Unes 

1  7,066  Lines 

34,874 

Lines 

Third  Advertiser  . 

.  .  .46,382 

Lines 

16,562 

Lines 

1  7,094  Lines 

33,656 

Lines 

Fourth  Advertiser  . 

.  .  .12,250 

Lines 

33,229 

Lines 

7,931  Lines 

41,160 

Lines 

Fifth  Advertiser  . 

.  .  .17,794 

Lines 

4,270 

Lines 

000  Lines 

4,270 

Lines 

Totals  . 

.  .176,246 

Lines 

87,717 

Lines 

57,393  Lines 

145,1 10 

Lines 

These  advertisers  are  on  the  ground  and  can  check  up  results.  They 
know  the  paper  that  pulls  best  for  them  and  spend  their  money  with — 

®l)e  Jfloriba  jWetrogolijt 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA 

Represented  by 

E.  KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

Chicago  Kansas  City  Atlanta 


San  Francisco 
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Survey  in  Three  Parts — Part  2 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


Principal 

Jacksonville’s  main  industries  are  naval  stores, 
lumber,  shipbuilding,  railroad  shops,  rosin,  tur¬ 
pentine,  woodenware,  abbatoirs,  brickyards,  fer¬ 
tilizer  machinery,  clothing,  perfumes,  caskets, 
cottonseed,  pure  oil  products,  wood  and  paper 
boxes,  drugs,  candy,  dry  kilns,  cane  syrup, 
palmetto  fiber,  metal  culverts,  brooms,  macaroni 
and  citrus  products.  The  water-borne  commerce 
consists  of:  Automobiles,  canned  goods,  cement,  . 


Industries 

cigars,  citrus  fruits,  coal,  cotton,  cottonseed 
meal  and  oil,  dry  goods,  feed,  fertilizer,  fer¬ 
tilizer  material,  fish,  flour,  grain,  groceries, 
hardware,  hay,  ice,  lumber,  manufactures  iron, 
manure,  naval  stores,  oils,  paper,  packing  house 
products,  potatoes,  pyrites  ore,  rice,  salt,  sand 
and  shell,  sponges,  stone,  sugar,  tobacco  leaf, 
vegetables  and  general  merchandise. 


Special  Information 


Jacksonville,  the  county  seat  of  Duval  County, 
is  the  leading  market  of  the  world  in  naval 
stores,  one  of  the  largest  terminal  stores  cover¬ 
ing  40  acres.  The  Port  of  Jacksonville  is  a 
model  of  its  kind,  having  adequate  depth  of 
water  for  vessels  of  large  draft,  anchorage  for 
scores  of  ships,  and  berthing  space  for  sixty 
vessels  of  average  size.  There  are  daily  sailings 
from  Jacksonville  to  all  ports  of  the  world. 

The  following  railroads  serve  the  Port  of 
Jacksonville:  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  Florida  East  Coast  Line,  Southern  Railway, 


Georgia,  Southern  &  Florida  R.  R.,  St.  Johns 
River  Terminal  Company  (doing  the  terminal 
switching  for  the  Southern  and  G.  S.  &  F.  Rys.) 

The  terminal  facilities  consist  of  23  general 
freight  wharves,  having  a  total  frontage  of 
17,580  feet,  all  of  which  have  both  railway  and 
highway  connections;  of  33  piers  for  general 
freight  and  boat-yard  purposes,  having  a  total 
berthing  space  of  13,000  feet,  22  of  which  piers 
have  both  railway  and  highway  connections  and 
1 1  have  highway  connections  only. 


Residential  Features 

Individually  owned  homes  of 
one  and  two  stories  are  the 
principal  features,  also  a  great 
number  of  modern  apartments 
and  apartment  hotels. 

The  erroneous  idea  that 
Florida  is  too  hot  for  comfort 
in  the  Summer  time  is  certainly 
disproved  by  statistics  which 
are  oflicial. 

The  average  temperature  for 
June,  July  and  August  since 
1871  is  81.2.  Compare  these 
figures  with  those  of  your  own 
home  town. 

Jacksonville  is  fortunately  situ¬ 
ated  near  one  of  the  finest  beaches 
in  the  entire  South.  At  low  tide 
the  beach  is  five  or  six  hundred 
feet  wide,  smooth  as  asphalt  and 
hard  as  brick,  and  here  on  Sunday 
afternoons  are  hundreds  of  automo¬ 
bile  parties  driving  up  and  down 
between  the  Jetties  and  the  resorts 
at  Pablo  or  Atlantic  Beach,  or  en¬ 
joying  the  surf  bathing  at  one  of 
these  popular  resorts. 


MATl?  Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured:  B.  R.  Kessler,  Sec.  Jacksonville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Banks,  Board  of 
liUlHi  Education  and  other  reliable  sources. 


A  Paper  is  Known 
by  Its  News  Services 


Jfloriba  JWetropoUs^ 


Associated  Press 
International  News 
Consolidated  Press 


(First  in  Reader^ interest) 

Publishes  the  dispatches  of 

United  Press 
Universal  News 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
Special  A.  P.  Racing  Wire 


The  Metropolis  maintains  a  special  Washington  correspondent  (Louis  Ludlow)  and  an  information 
bureau  (Frederick  J.  Haskin)  and  is  the  ONLY  paper  in  Florida  that  operates  a  news  bureau  at  the 

state  capital  (Tallahassee)  every  day  in  the  year. 


jfloriba  JWetrbpaUs( 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA 

Represented  by 

E.  KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 


I 


New  York 


Chicago 


Kansas  City 


San  Francisco 
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Wholesale  Houses 

Groceries .  26  Dry  Goods .  5 

Cigars  and  Tobaccos. .  5  Bakers .  7 

Meats .  9  Confections .  7 

Paints .  7  Produce  .  30 

fruits  .  11 

Jacksonville’s  many  merchants  and  retailers  are  well  taken 
care  of  by  the  wholesalers,  who  have  on  hand  at  all  times  a 
large  stock. 

The  wholesale  grocery  business  in  Jacksonville  is  one  of 
the  big  things  of  the  South,  because  the  geographical  location 
makes  it  ’the  proper  distributing  point  for  all  Florida,  and 
certain  parts  of  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

Jacksonville  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Southern  Wholesale 
Grocers’  .Association,  which  has  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000 
members  and  representation  in  practically  every  State  in  the 
I'nion. 


Retail  Section 

Jacksonville’s  retail  shopping  centers 
can  be  favorably  compared  with  those 
of  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  other  large 
cities,  due  to  its  modern  and  up-to-date 
stores;  alsb  located  in  this  section  are 
the  banks,  theatres  and  hotels. 

For  instance  there  are  no  better  look¬ 
ing  jewelry  stores  in  a  city  of  this  size 
anywhere;  one  of  them  ranks  among 
the  first  six  in  the  United  States  in 
volume  of  purchases  and  there  are  a 
number  into  which  a  shopper  may  walk 
and  have  as  broad  a  choice  as  in  simi¬ 
lar  New  York,  Paris  or  London  stores. 


Survey  in  Three  Parts— Part  3 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


Trading  Area 

Jacksonville’s  trading  area  extends  north  beyond 
Waycross  and  Brunswick,  Ga.;  northwest  beyond 
A'aldosta,  Ga.;  west  to  .Madison;  south  to  Leesburg 
and  Eustus.  and  east  to  the  shore  line.  There  are 
many  prosperous  towns  in  this  area,  the  shopping 
center  for  which  is  Jacksonville. 

Warehouses  and  Wholesale  Houses  add  greatly  to 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  city  and  has  a  tendency 
to  expand  the  trading  area  of  Jacksonville  because  of 
the  extensive  stocks  and  wide  variety  of  goods.  All 
along  the  river  there  are  great  warehouses,  in  which 
are  stored  products  to  be  shipped  all  over  the  world. 
The  railroads,  too,  have  great  warehouses,  con¬ 
veniently  situated,  where  freight  that  comes  to  Jack¬ 
sonville  by  rail  is  well  taken  care  of.  The  city  oper¬ 
ates  Municipal  Docks  down  town  for  small  ship¬ 
ments  antT  out  on  the  river  almost  to  the  city  limits 
for  export. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Passenger)  .  70 

Auto  (Truck!  .  47 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agencies  .  52 

Auto.  (Parts)  Agencies  . 105 

Delicatessen  .  8 

Dressmakers  .  36 

Drugg^ists  .  70 

Dry  Goods  .  59 

Furriers . —  I 

Garages  .  62 

Grocers  . 518 

Hardware  .  19 

Merchant  Tailors  .  14 

Milliners  .  23 

Opticians  . 10 

Photographers  .  18 

Cigar  Stores  .  43 

Cloaks  and  Suits  .  29 

(ilotjiiers  .  31 

Electrical  .  15 

Florists  .  8 

Fruits  .  45 

Jewelry  .  34 

Ladies’  Tailors  .  7 

1  Meat  Markets  .  98 

Men’a  FiirnUhinffQ  _  25 

Restaurants  . 175 

Shoe  Dealers .  44 

Sporting  Goods  .  6 

Morning  Newspapers 

Times-Union  I 

1  Evening  Newspapers 

Metropolis 

1  Sunday  Newspapers  i 

1  Times-Union  j 

f  Weeklies 

Floridian — Financial  Daily 

The  Dominating  Newspaper  of 
Jacksonville  and  Florida 

TllO  17lrkri/1o  Weekday  circulation  in  Jacksonville,  more  th 

i  IltJ  P  lOriCla  I  llllCi  "  LfllOIl  Sunday  circulation  in  Jacksonville,  more  tha: 


Jacksonville,  Florida 

Morning  a/id  Sunday 


Weekday  circulation  in  Jacksonville,  more  than 
Sunday  circulation  in  Jacksonville,  more  than 
Weekday  circulation  outside  Jacksonville,  more  than 
Sunday  circulation  outside  Jacksonville,  more  than 
Total  weekday  circulation,  more  than 
Total  Sunday  circulation,  more  than 


18,000 

21,000 

18,000 

21,000 

36,000 

42,000 


How  thoroughly  the  state  of  Florida  and  the  southeastern  part  of  (leorgia  are  covered  by  the  Times-Fnion 
liy  reference  to  the  following  list  og  towns  and  cities  in  which  it  has  a  circulation  of  more  than 


Florida  Towns  Dai 

Micanopy  .  40 

Carbur .  48 

Cassadaga  . 

Cocoa  .  228 

Coleman .  26 

Crescent  City  .  101 

Crystal  River .  42 

Daytona  .  607 

Daytona  Beach  .  95 

De  Funiak  Springs .  35 

. .  416 

De  Leon  Springs .  30 

Dunnellon  .  85 

Fast  Palatka  .  113 

Eau  Gallie  .  59 

Fastis  .  155 

Fellsniere  . 55 

rcrnandina  .  304 

Ft.  Uuderdale  .  47 

f*-  MeaJe .  31 

[.!•  70 

rt.  Pierce  .  227 

Gainesville  .  352 

Green  Cove  Springs .  187 

J*r«nville  .  25 

hroveland  .  32 

Haines  City  . *.  38 

Hampton  Springs  .  27 

.  103 

Havana  .  26 


Daily  Sunday  Florida  Towns 


Daily  Sunday  Florida  Towns 


Daily  Sunday 


Hawthorne  .  35 

High  Springs  .  108 

Hilliard  .  25 

Inverness  .  51 

Jasper  .  41 

Jennings  .  26 

Key  West  .  146 

Kingston  .  27 

Kissimmee  .  62 

Lake  Butler  .  26 

Lake  City  .  253 

Lake  Helen  .  65 

Lakeland  .  84 

Lake  Wales  .  32 

l.ake  Worth  .  26 

Leesburg  .  139 

Live  Oak  .  355 

Lloyd  .  40 

I-oughman  .  29 

MacClenny  .  30 

Madison  .  151 

Maitland  .  41 

Mandarin  .  35 

Marianna  .  72 

Siayo  .  27 

Mayport  .  37 

Melbourne  .  106 

Miami  .  251 

Monticello  .  98 

Moore  Haven .  38 


Mount  Dora  .  64 

Slulberry  .  45 

Newberry  .  110 

New  Smyrna  .  395 

Ocala  .  336 

Okeechobee .  39 

Orange  City  .  45 

Orange  Park  .  31 

Orlando  .  472 

Ormond  .  84 

OrtHond  Beach  .  87 

Oviedo  .  40 

Osceola  .  31 

Pablo  Beach  .  56 

Palatka  .  426 

Palm  Beach  .  36 

Perry  .  198 

Plant  City  .  50 

Port  Orange  .  35 

Quincy  .  183 

River  Junction  .  27 

Raiford  .  36 

Rocktedge  .  58 

St.  Augustine  . 906 

St.  Cloud  .  29 

St.  Petersburg  .  73 

Sanford  .  469 

Sebastian  .  24 

Seabreeze  .  84 

Sebring  .  26 


may  be  determined 
twenty-five  copies. 

Florida  Towns  Daily 

Sorrento  . 24 

South  Jacksonville  .  98 

Springdale  .  40 

Starke  .  87 

Stuart  .  56 

Tallahassee  . 362 

Tam(>a  .  54 

Tavares  .  39 

Titusville  .  151 

Umatilla  .  42 

Vero  .  76 

Waldo  .  38 

Watertown  .  50 

Wauchula  .  27 

Wellborn  .  30 

West  Palm  Beach . 286 

White  Springs  .  57 

Wildwoiid  .  26 

Williston  .  89 

Winter  Haven  .  28 

Winter  Park  .  63 

Goorgia  Towns  Daily 


57 

72 

26 

41 

28 

31 

25 

30 

53 

74 

39 

54 

37 

52 

28 

30 

The  Florida  Times-l’nion  maintains  an  efficient  service  department,  which  willingly  and  promptly  furnishes  information  regarding  the  city  of  Jacksonville, 
the  trade  territory  thereof  or  any  portion  of  Florida.  In  New  York  and  Chicago  the  Times-t’iiion  is  represented  by  the  Benjamin  and  Kentnor  Company. 


The  Florida  Publishing  Company,  Jacksonville,  Florida 
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Survey  in  Three  Parts — Part  1 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


Population 

1910  Census  .  57,699 

1920  Census  .  91,54J 

A.  B.  C.  City .  91.513 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban . .300,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  . . 150,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and  Suburban . 200,000 

Native  Whites  . 58%  Industrial  workers. .  3,000 

Negroes . 40%  English  reading....  95% 

Foreign  born . 2%  Home  owners .  65% 

Students . 4,000  Winter  residents  ...  15,000 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

The  A.B.C.  city  and  suburban  pr>pulati(in  of  Jacksonville  is 
given  as  300.000.  This  includes  the  population  within  a  radius 
of  one  hundred  miles.  Some  of  the  larger  towns  are:  South 
Jacksonville,  St.  .4ugustine.  Palatka,  Cainsville,  Daytona,  Deland. 
.\cala.  Madison,  Hogan,  Pablo  Beach,  Lake  City,  Mayport,  .Man¬ 
darin,  Fernandina,  Panama  Park,  Valdosha,  Ga.;  Waycross,  Ga. 
This  territory  also  includes  many  small  but  important  places 
the  shopping  center  for  which  is  Jacksonville. 

The  casual  observer  passing  through  Duval  County  on  a  train, 
or  motoring  through,  might  get  a  wrong  impression.  Most  of  the 
farms  are  off  the  main  roads,  hack  along  the  creeks  and  rivers 
that  abound,  back  in  the  hammocks  where  the  soil  is  “as  black 
as  your  hat.” 

Ferry  boats  with  wagons  piled  high  with  delicious  vegetables 
and  with  chickens  and  eggs,  fresh  from  the  farms,  and  motor 
boats,  and  motor  wagons  from  the  outlying  districts  which  unload 
their  cargoes  in  Jacksonville  will  soon  convince  one  that  the 
suburban  and  farm  district  adjacent  to  Jacksonville  is  a  profit¬ 
able  one. 


Location 

Jacksonville  is  the  gateway  to  the  progres¬ 
sive  State  of  Florida.  It  is  situated 'on  the 
St.  Johns  River,  twenty-two  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  has  excellent  harbor  facilities. 
Five  railroads  have  their  terminals  here,  al¬ 
though  there  are  10  different  roads  running 
into  Jacksonville.  Over  100  passenger  trains 
a  day  are  handled  at  the  Union  Station. 


City  Classed  as 

Industrial  and  commercial 
center,  also  a  port  of 
entry. 


State  .  7 

National  .  3 


Banks 

7  Resources  $12,681,757.65 


Resources  49,546,680.27 
Total. .  .$62,227,437.92 


Schools 

Public  Grade . 27  Pupils  . 17,000 

High  . . .  2  Pupils  1,000 

Colored .  8  Pupils  6,000 

Colleges,  Business...  3  Pupils  .  250 

Assessed  Valuation  of  Taxable  Property — (1918) 

$60,182,580;  1919,  $62,114,460. 

Water  Mains — Miles,  114.61. 

Area  of  City — .\cres,  10,496;  Square  miles,  16.40. 
Sewers — Miles,  124. 

Electric  Car  Lines — Miles  of  track.  64.143. 

Pa.ssengcrs  Carried  by  Same — (1919)  20.692.610. 
Railroad  Passenger  Trains — Daily,  104. 


Theatres 

2  Legitimate,  1  Vaude¬ 
ville  (Keith’s)  and  12 
Motion  Picture  Houses 
with  an  average  seating 
capacity  of  850. 


Churches 

3  Adventist,  14  Baptist, 
4  Catholic,  3  Christian,  1 
Christian  Science,  1  Con¬ 
gregational,  8  Episcopal, 
2  Jewish,  1  Lutheran,  17 
Methodist,  7  Presbyterian, 
1  Mormon,  1  Unitarian,  1 
Apostolic,  1  Evangelical, 
and  7  Miscellaneous. 


Here*s  what  the  homefolks 
think  of  Jflotiba  idetropoltsf 


During  the  first  eight  weeks  of  1921  the  five  leaxling  depeirtment  stores  of 
Jacksonville  used  more  copy  in  The  Florida  Metropolis  [p^biuh^rsundalTVap^] 
IN  SIX  DAYS  than  they  did  in  the  other  paper  IN  SEVEN  DAYS. 


Metropolis 

1 

Other  Paper 

Six  Days 

Six  Days 

Sunday 

Total 

Largest  Advertiser  . . 

. .  .54,852 

Lines 

15,848 

Lines 

15,302  Lines 

31,150 

Lines 

Second  Advertiser  . 

. .  .44,968 

Lines 

1  7,808 

Lines 

1  7,066  Lines 

34,874 

Lines 

Third  Advertiser  . 

.  .  .46,382 

Lines 

16,562 

Lines 

1  7,094  Lines 

33,656 

Lines 

Fourth  Advertiser  . 

.  .  .12,250 

Lines 

33,229 

Lines 

7,931  Lines 

41,160 

Lines 

Fifth  Advertiser  . 

. .  .17,794 

Lines 

4,270 

Lines 

000  Lines 

4,270 

Lines 

Totals  . 

.  .176,246 

Lines 

87,717 

Lines 

57,393  Lines 

145,1 10 

Lines 

These  advertisers  are  on  the  ground  and  can  check  up  results.  They 
know  the  paper  that  pulls  best  for  them  and  spend  their  money  with — 

Wift  jFlortita  jHetropoUfi 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA 

Represented  by 

E.  KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  AGENCY 

Chicago  Kansas  City  Atlanta 


San  Francisco 
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Survey  in  Three  Parts — Part  2 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 


Principal 

Jacksonville’s  main  industries  are  naval  stores, 
lumber,  shipbuilding,  railroad  shops,  rosin,  tur¬ 
pentine,  woodenware,  abbatoirs,  brickyards,  fer¬ 
tilizer  machinery,  clothing,  perfumes,  caskets, 
cottonseed,  pure  oil  products,  wood  and  paper 
boxes,  drugs,  candy,  dry  kilns,  cane  syrup, 
palmetto  fiber,  metal  culverts,  brooms,  macaroni 
and  citrus  products.  The  water-borne  commerce 
consists  of :  Automobiles,  canned  goods,  cement. 


Industries 

cigars,  citrus  fruits,  coal,  cotton,  cottonseed 
meal  and  oil,  dry  goods,  feed,  fertilizer,  fer¬ 
tilizer  material,  fish,  flour,  grain,  groceries, 
hardware,  hay,  ice,  lumber,  manufactures  iron, 
manure,  naval  stores,  oils,  paper,  packing  house 
products,  potatoes,  pyrites  ore,  rice,  salt,  sand 
and  shell,  sponges,  stone,  sugar,  tobacco  leaf, 
vegetables  and  general  merchandise. 


Special  Information 


Jacksonville,  the  county  seat  of  Duval  County, 
is  the  leading  market  of  the  world  in  naval 
stores,  one  of  the  largest  terminal  stores  cover¬ 
ing  40  acres.  The  Port  of  Jacksonville  is  a 
model  of  its  kind,  having  adequate  depth  of 
water  for  vessels  of  large  draft,  anchorage  for 
scores  of  ships,  and  berthing  space  for  sixty 
vessels  of  average  size.  There  are  daily  sailings 
from  Jacksonville  to  all  ports  of  the  world. 

The  following  railroads  serve  the  Port  of. 
Jacksonville:  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  Florida  East  Coast  Line,  Southern  Railway, 


Georgia,  Southern  &  Florida  R.  R.,  St.  Johns 
River  Terminal  Company  (doing  the  terminal 
switching  for  the  Southern  and  G.  S.  &  F.  Rys.) 

The  terminal  facilities  consist  of  23  general 
freight  wharves,  having  a  total  frontage  of 
17,580  feet,  all  of  which  have  both  railway  and 
highway  connections;  of  33  piers  for  general 
freight  and  boat-yard  purposes,  having  a  total 
berthing  space  of  13,000  feet,  22  of  which  piers 
have  both  railway  and  highway  connections  and 
11  have  highway  connections  only. 


Residential  Features 

Individually  owned  homes  of 
one  and  two  stories  are  the 
principal  features,  also  a  great 
number  of  modern  apartments 
and  apartment  hotels. 

The  erroneous  idea  that 
Florida  is  too  hot  for  comfort 
in  the  Summer  time  is  certainly 
disproved  by  statistics  which 
are  official. 

The  average  temperature  for 
June,  July  and  August  since 
1871  is  81.2.  Compare  these 
figures  with  those  of  your  own 
home  town. 

Jacksonville  is  fortunately  situ¬ 
ated  near  one  of  the  finest  beaches 
in  the  entire  South.  At  low  tide 
the  beach  is  five  or  six  hundred 
feet  wide,  smooth  as  asphalt  and 
hard  as  brick,  and  here  on  Sunday 
afternoons  are  hundreds  of  automo¬ 
bile  parties  driving  up  and  down 
between  the  Jetties  and  the  resorts 
at  Pablo  or  Atlantic  Beach,  or  en¬ 
joying  the  surf  bathing  at  one  of 
these  popular  resorts. 


Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured:  B.  R.  Kessler,  See.  Jacksonrille  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Banks,  Board  of 
ivU  1  lb  Education  and  other  reliable  sources. 


A  Paper  is  Known 
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flTbe  jFloriba  jRetropoUs 


Associated  Press 
International  News 
Consolidated  Press 


(First  in  Reader- Interest) 

Publishes  the  dispatches  of 

United  Press 
Universal  News 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
Special  A.  P.  Racing  Wire 


The  Metropolis  maintains  a  special  Washington  correspondent  (Louis  Ludlow)  and  an  information 
bureau  (Frederick  J.  Haskin)  and  is  the  ONLY  paper  in  Florida  that  operates  a  news  bureau  at  the 

state  capital  (Tallahassee)  every  day  in  the  year. 
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Principal  Trading  Areas  of  Florida  Visualized  for  Space  Buyers  and  National  Advertisers 
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Survey  in  Three  Parts — Part  3 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA, 


Trading  Area 

Jacksonville's  trading  area  extends  north  beyond 
Waycross  and  Brunswick,  Ga.;  northwest  beyond 
\  aldosta.  Ga. ;  west  to  Madison;  south  to  Leesburg 
and  Eustus.  and  east  to  the  shore  line.  There  are 
many  prosperous  towns  in  this  area,  the  shopping 
center  for  which  is  Jacksonville. 

Warehouses  and  W'holesale  Houses  add  greatly  to 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  city  and  has  a  tendency 
to  expand  the  trading  area  of  Jacksonville  because  of 
the  extensive  stocks  and  wide  variety  of  goods.  All 
along  the  river  there  are  great  warehouses,  in  which 
are  stored  products  to  be  shipped  all  over  the  world. 
The  railroads,  too.  have  great  warehouses,  con¬ 
veniently  situated,  where  freight  that  comes  to  Jack¬ 
sonville  by  rail  is  well  taken  care  of.  The  city  oper¬ 
ates  Municipal  Docks  down  town  for  small  ship¬ 
ments  and  out  on  the  river  almost  to  the  city  limits 
for  export. 


Wholesale  Houses 

Groceries .  26  Dry  Goods .  5 

Cigars  and  Tobaccos..  5  Bakers .  7 

Meats .  9  Confections .  7 

Paints .  7  Produce  .  30 

Fruits  .  11 

Jacksonville’s  many  merchants  and  retailers  are  well  taken 
care  of  by  the  wholesalers,  who  have  on  hand  at  all  times  a 
large  stock. 

The  wholesale  grocery  business  in  Jacksonville  is  one  of 
the  big  things  of  the  South,  because  the  geographical  location 
makes  it  the  proper  distributing  point  for  all  Florida,'  and 
certain  parts  of  Georgia  and  .\labama. 

Jacksonville  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Southern  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  which  has  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000 
members  and  representation  in  practically  every  State  in  the 
Union. 


Retail  Section 

Jacksonville’s  retail  shopping  centers 
can  be  favorably  compared  with  those 
of  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  other  large 
cities,  due  to  its  modern  and  up-to-date 
stores;  also  located  in  this  section  are 
the  banks,  theatres  and  hotels. 

For  instance  there  are  no  better  look¬ 
ing  jewelry  stores  in  a  city  of  this  size 
anywhere;  one  of  them  ranks  among 
the  first  six  in  the  United  States  in 
volume  of  purchases  and  there  are  a 
number  into  which  a  shopper  may  walk 
and  have  as  broad  a  choice  as  in  simi¬ 
lar  New  York.  Paris  or  London  stores. 


Retail  Outlets  for  ISationally  Advertised  Products 

;cssen  .  8  >  Furriers . 

lakers  .  36  iiaraifes  . 

Sts  .  7')  i  (irocers  . 

oods  .  59  I  Hardware  . 

merit  Stores  .  11  ;  Hats  and  Caps  . 

cal  .  15  Jewelry  . 

s  .  8  I.ad\es*  Tailors  . . 

.  45  Meat  Markets  . 

ure  .  45  Men's  FurnishitiKs  . 


Merchant  Tailors 

Milliners  . 

Opticians  . 

Fhotographers  ... 

Pianos  . 

Restaurants  . 

Shoe  Dealers  .... 
Sportinjf  Goods 
Stationers  . 


Auto.  ( Passenger)  .... 

Auto  (Truck)  . 

Auto.  (Tires)  .Agencies 
Auto.  (Parts)  .Agencies 

Bakers  . 

Cigar  Stores  . 

Cloaks  and  Suits  . 

Clothiers  . 

Confectioners  . 


IF  eeklies 

Floridian — Financial  Daily 


Sunday  ISeicspapers 
Time.«-l  nion 


Evening  Newspapers 
Metropolis 


Morning  Newspapers 
Times-Union 


The  Dominating  Newspaper  of 
Jacksonville  and  Florida 

The  Florida  Times-Union 


Weektiay  circulation  in  Jacksonville,  more  than 
Siitnlay  circulation  in  Jacksonville,  more  than 
Weekday  circulation  outside  Jacksonville,  more  than 
Sunday  circulation  outside  Jaekson\  ille,  inort*  than 
Total  weekday  circulation,  more  than 
Total  Snmlav  circulation,  .more  than 


Jacksonville,  Florida 

Morning  a/iaf  Sunday 


V  rimes-Cnion  may  !)c  determiiu’d 
of  more  than  twuity-tivt  copiu'. 

Daily  Sunday  Florida  Towns 

64  69  Sorrento  . 

45  45  South  lacksonville 

110  1J9  Spri!ig<iale  . 

395  453  Starke  . 

336  406  Stuar?  . 

39  44  Tallahassee  . 

45  4  5  Tampa  . 

31  41  Tavares  . 

472  552  Titus\ille  . 

84  84  I'nKitilla  . 


How  thoroughly  the  state  of  Florida  and  the  southeastern  i»art  i>f  Ge<»rgia  are  covt  r' 
hy  refertnee  tf>  the  following  list  og  towns  ami  cities  in  which  it  has  a  cin 

Daily  Sunday  Florida  Towns  Daily  Sunday  Florida  Towns 

.  40  46  Hawthorne  .  35  45  .Mount  Dora  . 

.  48  58  High  Springs  .  108  125  Mulherrv  . 

.  32  32  Hilliard  .  “  " 

.  228  238  Inverness  .. 

.  26  26  Jasper  . 

.  101  121  Tennings  . . . 

.  42  59  Key  West  . 

.  607  682  Knigstifii  . . . 

.  95  145  Kissimmee  . 

.  35  40  Lake  Butler 

.  416  456  Lake  ('ity 

.  30  30  Lake  Helen 

.  85  105  Lakelaml 

.  113  128  Lake  Wales 

.  59  68  Lake  Worth 

.  155  166  I.eeshurg  ... 

.  55  60  Live  Oak 

.  304  335  Lloyd  . 

.  47  47  Loughman  .  . 

.  31  31  MacClenny  . 

.  70  70  Madison 

.  227  237  Maitland 

.  352  500  Mandarin 

.  187  228  Marianna  .. 

.  25  31  Mayo  . 

.  32  32  Mayiiort  . . . 

.  38  38  Melbourne  . 

.  27  35  Miami  . 

.  103  128  Monticello  . 

.  26  37  Moore  Haven 


Daily  Sunday 


Florida  Towns 

Micanopy  . 

C'arhur  . 

(assadaga  . 

('ocoa  . 

(’»)leman . . 

(  rescent  (  ity  . 

('rystal  River  . 

Daytona  . 

Daytona  Beach  . 

De  Kuniak  Springs. 

DeLand  . 

De  I. eon  Springs.... 

Dunnellon  . 

Fast  Palatka  . 

Kau  (lallie  . 

F.ustis  . 

Fellsmere  . 

Fernandina  . 

Ft.  Lauderdale  .... 

F’t.  Meaile . 

Ft.  Myers  . 

Ft.  Pierce  . 

Gainesville  . 

(ireen  ('ove  Springs 

(ireenville  . 

Groveland  . . 

Haines  City  . 

Hampton  Springs  .  . 

Hastings  . . 

Havana  . 


51  57  New  Smyrna 

41  61  Ocala  .  _ 

26  31  Okeechobee  .. 

146  146  Orange  City 

27  50  (Jrange  I’ark 

62  77  (Jrlamln  _ 

26  59  Ormoml  . 

253  273  Ormond  Beach 

65  65  Oviedo  . 

84  216  Osceola  . 

32  32  Pablo  Beach 

26  33  Palatka  . 

139  154  Palm  Beach  . 

355  405  )*errv  . 

40  40  Plant  (hty  .. 

29  29  Port  Orange 

30  60  (Juincy  . 

151  189  River  Junctioi 

41  46  Raifonl  . 

35  38  Rockle«lge  ... 

72  79  St.  .\ugustine 

27  31  St.  (  loud  .  .  . 

37  52  St.  Petersburg 

106  123  Sanford  .... 

251  279  Sebastian  ... 

98  98  Seabreeze  .  .  . 

38  38  Sebring  . 

The  Flcrifla  Times-l’nion  maintains  an  eff.cient  service  <lepartment,  which  willingly  .Ind  promptly  furnishes  information  regarding  the  city  of  Jacksonville, 
the  trade  territory  thereof  or  any  portion  of  Florida.  In  New  ^’ork  and  Chicago  the  Tiines-l’nion  is  represented  hy  the  Benjamin  and  Kentnor  (*om|>any. 


Wald..  . 

Watertown  . 

Wauchula  . 

WelllM.rn  . 

West  Palm  Beach 
White  S|.rings  .  . 

Wildwof.d  . 

Willi'ton  . 

Winter  Haven  .  . 
Winter  Park  .  . . 
Georgia  Towns 

Brun.‘*wick  . 

Folkston  . 

St.  tieorge  . 

St,  .Marys  . 

Savannah  . 

Atlanta  . 

Vahh.sta  . 

Waycross . 


89  99 

28  28 

63  65 

Daily  Sunday 

57  72 


The  Florida  Publishing  Company,  Jacksonville,  Florida 
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Population 

1910  Census  .  37,782 

1920  Census  .  52,752 

A.  B.  C.  City  .  51,252 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban .  187,628 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City .  55,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and  Sub .  77,317 

Native  Whites  .  509  Industrial  workers  ....  15,000 

Negroes  .  259  English  reading  .  859 

Foreign  born  .  259  Home  owners .  659 

Students  .  300  Winter  residents . 30,000 


Suburban  and  Farm  Retidenta 

Tampa  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  richest  citrus  country  in  the 
continent.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  St.  Petersburg,  14,437; 
Clearwater,  2,427;  West  Tampa,  12,566;  Gary,  1,500;  Bay  Shore, 
1.300;  Seminole  Heights.  1,000;  College  Hill,  1,600;  Oak  Park, 
750;  Hyde  Park.  250;  Hillsboro,  600;  Sulphur  Springs,  400;  Plant 
City,  3,000. 


City  Classed  as 

Commercial,  financial  and  indus¬ 
trial  metropolis  of  southern  Florida. 


Survey  in  Two  Parts — Part  1 

TAMPA,  FLA. 


Location 

Tampa,  the  county  seat  of  Hillsboro  County,  is  212 
miles  southwest  of  Jacksonville,  on  Tampa  Bay,  and  is 
served  by  four  railroads,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Tampa  Northern  Railroad  and  the 
Tampa  Southern  Railroad  and  also  three  steamship  com¬ 
panies,  the  Mallory  S.  S.  Line,  the  Peninsular  &  Occi¬ 
dental  S.  S.  Co.  and  the  Gulf  &  Southern  S.  S.  Co., 
besides  several  bay  and  river  steamers  and  regular  ships 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  the  Texas  Co.  and  others  plying 
between  Port  Tampa  and  Tampico;  a  large  fleet  of  sailing 
vessels  carrying  cocoanuts  and  fruit  from  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  and  lumber  to  the  West  Indies. 


Banka 

State  .  3  Resources  ....  |  1,641,399.92 

Trust  Companies . 3  Resources _  12,402,252.74 

National . 3  Resources  ....  15,444,105.79 

Co-operative  .  1  Resources  ....  Morris  Plan 

Resources. . .  .$29,487,758.45 

Schools 

Public  Grade  . 24  Pupils  . 5,603 

High .  7  Pupils  . 1,400 

Industrial  Parochial . 4  Pupils  .  450 

Colleges  .  1  Pupils  .  160 


Theatres 

Two  Playhouses  seating 
approximately  3,500  and 
eight  Motion  Picture 
Houses  seating  4,800. 

Churches 

Two  Adventist,  13  Bap¬ 
tist,  2  Christian,  1  Chris¬ 
tian  Science,  3  Congrega¬ 
tional,  3  Episcopal,  3  He¬ 
brew,  13  Methodist,  2 
Lutheran,  6  Presbyterian. 
4  Catholic,  and  5  miscel¬ 
laneous. 


The  Tampa  Daily  Times 

A  generation  of  clean  and  fearless  living  has  earned  for  THE 
TIMES  the  respect  and  confidence  of  South  Florida  folks. 

In  Tampa  and  throughout  the  rich  counties  in  its  territory, 

THE  TIMES  is  the  cornerstone  around  which  thousands  build 
their  personal  code  and  creed  of  citizenship. 

It  has  justly  earned  its  reputation  as  “Florida’s  great  home 
daily” — a  newspaper  with  a  high-powered  circulation,  as  the  home 
advertisers  know. 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 


Largest  local  circulation.  More  subscribers 
than  there  are  telephone,  electric,  gas  or 
water  connections.  No  forced,  cut-rate  cir¬ 
culation  to  bolster  up  unreasonable  claims. 


Represented  in  National  Field  by 

The  John  Budd  Company, 

New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Atlanta, 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle. 
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Wholesale  Houses 

Auto  Accessories  .  3 

Hardware  .  4 

Crain  and  Feed  .  3 

Groceries  . .  44 

Meats  .  8 

Fruits  .  13 

Confectionery  .  9 

Dry  Goods  .  5 

Milk  Supplies  .  5 

Drugs  .  3 

Tampa’s  wholesalers  cover  a 
territory  within  a  radius  of 
about  125  miles. 


Auto.  (Passenger)  .  30 

Auto.  (Truck)  .  8 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcys .  31 

Auto.  (Parts)  Agcys . 36 

Bakers  .  17 

Cigar  Stores  .  10 

Cloaks  and  Suits .  8 

Clothiers  .  16 

Confectioners  .  22 


Retail  Section 

Tampa's  retail  section  extends  about  one  mile  along 
Franklin  Street,  Ms  mile  on  Florida  Street,  %  mile  on 
Tampa  Street,  %  mile  on  Lafayette  Street  and  about  M 
mile  along  those  intersecting  streets. 

The  retail  stores  of  Tampa  are  patronized  by  customers 
from  cities  throughout  the  section,  including  people  who 
come  many  miles  on  the  tram  or  in  their  cars. 

Residential  Features 

Tampa  is  a  city  of  homes,  of  one-  and  two-story  and 
some  modern  apartments.  Along  the  Bay  Shore  Drive  are 
numbers  of  beautiful  dwellings,  surrounded  by  spacious 
lawns,  gardens,  palm  and  orange  trees. 


Survey  in  Two  Parts — Part  2 

TAMPA,  FLA. 


Trading  Area 

Tampa’s  trading  area  covers  an  area  of 
about  125  miles  radius.  This  includes  the 
West  Coast  and  the  central  part  of  Florida  as 
far  north  as  Ocala,  as  far  east  as  Winter  Park 
and  south  end  east  of  these  points  down  to 
the  lower  end  of  Lee  County. 

Splendid  paved  highways  leading  iii  all 
directions  from  Tampa,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  most  South  Floridians  own  automobiles, 
is  of  great  benefit  to  Tampa  retailers.  Out- 
of-town  trade  is  large. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Natioruilly  Advertised  Products 


Delicatessen  .  3  Garages  . 86  Milliners  11 

Dressmakers  .  5  Grocers  . 174  Opticians  6 

Dry  Ld. .  31  H.u  .„d  Cap. .  3  Photograph,,,  .  5 

Department  Stores  .  3  Jewelry  .  12  ianos  10 

Electrical  .  20  Ladies’  Tailors .  8  Restaurants  . 65 

Florists  .  2  Meat  Markets  . .  W  Shoe  Dealers .  7 

Fruits  .  17  Men’s  Furnishings  .  16  Sporting  Goods  .  2 

Furniture  .  33  Merchant  Tailors  . 21  Stationers  .  4 


Milliners  .  11 

Opticians  .  6 

Photographers  .  5 

Pianos  .  10 

Restaurants  . 65 

Shoe  Dealers .  7 


Morning  Newspapers 

Evening  Newspapers  | 

Sunday  Newspapers 

!  Weeklies 

Tampa  Tribune 

Tampa  Times  i 

Tampa  Tribune 

Florida  Grower  Citrus  Industry 

The  Stovall  Office  Building  just  erected  and  owned  by  the 
Tampa  Tribune  Publishing  Co. 


The  Tampa  Moniing  and  Sunday  Tribune 

Firat  in  Cireula  ion;  Firat  in  Adnortiaing  ;  Firal  in  Nawa, 


The  Tribune  is  the  only  morning  paper  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Fdorida  that  is  a  member  of  the  A.  B.  C.,  and  it  guaran¬ 
tees  a  larger  circulation  than  the  combined  lists  of  any  five 
papers  in  its  territory. 

Full  Associated  Press  report.  Representatives  in  every  town 
in  South  Florida. 

Daily  circulation  for  the  month  of  February,  21,768; 
Sunday  circulation  for  month  of  February,  32,454. 

TRIBUNE’S  TERRITORY 

Daily  edition  from  12  to  24  pages;  Sunday  edition  from 
46  to  96  pages.  The  Tribune  covers  forty-one  cities  and 
towns  and  seventeen  counties,  with  a  population  of  335,000 
of  the  most  prosperous  people  and  best  spenders  on  earth. 
Concentrate  your  advertising  in  one  great  medium — The 
Tampa  Morning  and  Sunday  Tribune.  It  covers  South 
Florida  like  the  morning  dew. 

TRIBUNE  FIRST  IN  ALL 

The  Tribune  leads  in  Local  Advertising  by  196,263  inches; 
in  Foreign  patronage  by  90,930  inches,  and  in  Classified 
Advertising  by  66,379  inches.  The  Tribune’s  grand  total 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  December  31,  1920,  over  its 
nearest  competitor  was  353,572  inches. 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES : 

THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH  Special  Agency,  World  Bldg.,  New 
York  City;  Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago;  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit;  Poat- 
Dispatcb  Bldg.,  St.  Louu;  Atlanta  Trust  Bldg.,  Atlanta; 
Bryant  Bldg.,  Kansas  City;  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Francisco; 
Citizens  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
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Banka 


Principal  Industries 

Orlando  as  an  industrial  center  is  assuming  large  proportions.  Foundries, 
machine  works,  planing  mills,  fertilizer  factories,  boiler  and  locomotive  repair  works, 
the  largest  cigar  factory  between  Tampa  and  Jacksonville,  marmalade  factory,  citrus- 
fruit  packing  houses,  w'agon  works,  icecream  factory,  artificial  stone  factory,  bottling 
factory,  the  only  company  in  the  United  States  manufacturing  exclusively  a  machine 
for  making  complete  window  frames,  two  ice  factories,  insecticide  factory,  and  other 
industries  large  and  small.  Transportation  facilities  are  excellent,  with  two  railroads 
and  brick  highways. 


Special  Information 

Orlando  is  the  county  seat  of  Orange  County,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
prosperous  counties  in  the  State.  Orlando  has  a  curb  market  in  the  center  of  the 
city  where  vegetables,  fruits  and  country  produce  fresh  from  the  farms  may  be 
purchased;  33  miles  of  paved  streets  and  35  miles  of  paved  sidewalks.  Post  office 
receipts  were  about  $90,000  for  1920.  Tbe  value  of  last  year's  fruit  crop  was  over 
$10,000,000. 


'MOT'ir  Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured:  B.  R.  Cox,  Sec.  Orlando  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Banks,  Board  of  Education, 
Directories,  Post  Office  and  other  reliable  sources. 


FULI.  LEASED  WIRE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

WE  COVER  ORLANDO  AND 
ORANGE  COUNTY  LIKE  A 
“STETSON  HAT”  COVERS 
YOUR  HEAD 


R.  BAZILE  BROSSIER 
J.  CLEMENT  BROSSIER 

»=  PUBLISHERS 


45  Years  of  Continuous  Publication 


The  Evening 

REPORTER - STAR 

Orlando’s  Evening  Paper 


Survey  in  Two  Parts — Part  1 


Thecfty  ORLANDO,  FLA, 

BeautifuP*  _ 


Population 


City  Classed  as 

The  fourth  largest  commercial  and 
distributing  center  in  Florida.  Or¬ 
lando’s  percentage  of  growth  from 
1910  to  1920  was  137.7%. 


Trust  Companies .  3 

National  .  1 


Resources  .  $5,759,934.67 

Resources  .  1,240,584.16 


Total . $7,000,518.83 

Seven  Banks  in  Orange  County.  Eleven  Banks  in  Orlando  and 
Orange  County. 


Schools 


Public  Grade  .  3 

High  . .  : .  1 

College,  Rollins  .  1 

Convent  (Catholic)  . 140 

Cathedral  School  for  Girls. ...  1 

Colored  Schools .  1 


Pupils  . 1,433 

Pupils  .  348 

Pupils  .  500 

Pupils  .  90 

Pupils  .  593 


Theatres 

One  playhouse,  seating 
800,  and  3  motion  picture 
houses,  seating  about 
2,500. 

Churches 

One  Christian  and  Mis¬ 
sion  Alliance,  1  Christian 
Science,  1  Christian,  1 
Baptist,  1  Methodist,  1 
Presbyterian,  1  German 
Lutheran,  1  Pentecostal 
Assembly,  1  Catholic.  1 
Episcopal,  1  Seventh  Day 
Adventist,  1  Unitarian. 
1  Colored.  1  Salvation 
Army,  1  Hebrew. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 


Those  towns  bordering  on  or  that  are  within  a  twenty-five-mile 
radius  of  Orlando  are:  Conway,  Taft,  Pine  Castle,  Sanford,  Orange 
Center,  Minorville,  Winter  Garden,  Oakland,  Ocoee,  Crown  Point, 
Clarcona,  Fairvill,  Piedmont,  Eaton,  Formosa.  Maitland,  Apopka, 
Bithlo,  (fOtha.  Windermere,  Lockhart,  Altamonte  Springs,  Kissimmee, 
Longwood,  Zellwood  and  Clermont  and  VV’indsor  Park. 


Location 


Orlando  is  182  miles  southwest  of  Jacksonville  and  98 
miles  from  Tampa,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  Sea¬ 
board  Air  Line  railroads,  and  only  22  miles  from  water 
transportation  by  brick-paved  highway.  Orlando  is  Inland 
Florida’s  largest  city  and  the  seventh  city  in  the  State. 


1910  Census  . 

1920  Census  . 

A.  B.  C.,  City  . 

A.  B.  C.,  City  and  Suburban  . 

Chamber  of  Commerce.  City . 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and  Suburban 


3,894 

9,282 


Native  whites 
Negroes  .... 
Foreign  born 
Students  . . . . 


12.000 

25,000 


3,500 

95% 

75% 

60.000 


74% 

25% 

1 

300 


Industrial  workers 
English  reading  . , 
Home  owners  . . . , 
Winter  residents  , 


L — floeidaY _ 


MEXICO 


Display  Rate 

2ic  PER 


ATLANTIC 


PER  AGATE  LINE 


7  Column,  20^4  inches  deep.  Mats  and  Electros  used 


AMERICAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Restaurants 


SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Wholesale  Houses 

Groceries  .  4 

^^eats  .  3 

Fruits  .  3 

Cigars  .  3 

Confectionery  .  1 

There  are  twelve  packing 
houses  in  Orlando  in  which  the 
most  modern  machinery  known 
to  the  industry  is  used.  All  fruit 
is  painstakingly  washed,  scrubbed, 
dried,  assorted,  wrapped  and 
packed. 


Retail  Section 

Orlando’s  retail  section  includes  more  than  a  score  of 
busy  blocks,  lined  with  two  to  six-story  buildings,  from 
which  a  buying  public  may  obtain  goods  and  service  equal 
to  a  city  many  times  larger. 

Residential  Features 

The  beautiful  homes  in  Orlando  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
features;  mostly  all  are  large  substantial  houses  surrounded 
by  spacious  lawns,  gardens,  and  palm  and  orange  trees. 

Here  is  a  beautiful  residential  city  of  thirty-three  miles 
of  brick  streets,  seventeen  sparkling,  clean  fresh-water 
lakes,  thousands  of  lofty  and  spreading  oak  trees  of  age 
and  comforting  shade,  and  majestic  pines,  fantastically 
festooned  with  Spanish  moss. 


Survey  in  Two  Parts — Part  2 


ORLANDO,  FLA. 


Trading  Area 

Orlando's  trading  area  covers  the  entire  Orange  County,  parts 
of  Osceola,  Lake  Volusia  and  Seminole  County,  forming  one 
of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  fruit  and  vegetable  prociucing 
centers  of  Florida.  This  area  extends  on  the  west  to  Webster — 
south  to  Kissimmee — east  to  Titusville  and  north  to  Sanford. 

Orange  County  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  highly  de¬ 
veloped  counties  in  the  state.  There  is  a  reason  for  it.  The 
County  Commissioners  have  always  administered  the  county 
affairs  in  a  very  business-like  manner  and  adopted  progressive 
policies. 

In  addition  to  citrus-fruit  growing  and  in  sections  where  citrus 
fruits  are  not  grown,  general  farm  crops  are  raised  in  abundance. 
Corn  and  hay  to  feed  the  farm  stuck  is  grown  in  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  county.  Twenty-one  different  kinds  of  hay  and 
forage  crops  are  grown  in  the  county.  Sugar  cane,  Japanese 
cane,  cowpeas,  velvet  beans,  rye,  oats,  rape,  rice,  peanuts,  cassava, 
sweet  potatoes,  Irish  potatoes  and  numerous  other  farm  crops 
are  grown. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


.■\uto.  (Passenger)  .  13 

.Auto  (Truck)  .  11 

Auto.  (Tires)  Ageys .  20 

.•\uto.  (Parts)  .Ageys .  All 

Bakers  .  4 

Cigar  Stores  .  12 

Cloaks  and  Suits  .  7 

Clothiers  .  7 

Confectioners  .  12 


Delicatessen  .  3 

Dress  Makers  .  15 

Druggists  .  6 

Dry  Goods  .  9 

Department  Stores  .  2 

Electrical  .  b 

Florists  .  2 

Fruits  .  12 

Furniture  .  8 


Garages  .  25 

Grocers  .  53 

Hardware  .  4 

Hats  and  Caps  .  3 

Jewelry  .  2 

Ladies’  Tailors  .  5 

Meat  Markets  .  7 

Men's  Furnishings  . '.  3 

Merchant  Tailors  .  10 


Milliners  .  5 

Opticians  .  3 

Photographers  .  4 

Pianos  .  3 


Shoe  Dealers  .  6 

Sporting  Goods  .  5 

Stationers  .  3 


Reporter-Star  (Eve.) 


Newspapers 


Sentinel  (Morn.) 


R  E  A  S  O 


NO  MAN  COMES  TO  ORLANDO  WHO  DOUBTS  SENTINEL  SUPREMACY  BEFORE  HE  DEPARTS 

No  other  daily  reaches  Orlando  until  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  Sentinel  has  an  exclusive  Morning  Field.  It  is  the  only  paper 

that  can  get  out  on  rural  routes  from  Orlando  the  same  day  of  publication. 

**  INLAND  FLORIDANS  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER” 

The  Orlando  Morning  Sentinel 


APPLICATION  MEMBERSHIP  ABC 


The  Sentinel’s  Sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence  is  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  richest,  and  most  prosperous 
and  most  highly  developed  sec¬ 
tion  of  South  Florida,  reaching 
every  point  in  Orange  County, 
and  portions  of  Lake,  Seminole, 
Volusia  and  Osceola  counties. 

The  Sentinel  goes  into  virtu¬ 
ally  every  home  in  Orange 
County.  Orange  County  has 
1,093  farms  of  75,000  improved 
acres;  14,000  head  of  cattle, 
9,000  swine,  57,000  bushels 
corn,  3,000  tons  hay,  435,662 
orange  trees  or  790,071  boxes, 
with  a  total  land  value  of  $14,- 

898,903. 

The  Sentinel  reaches  1 2  towns 
in  Orange  County  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  close  to  25,000.  Or¬ 
lando  is  a  buying,  shopping,  dis¬ 
tributing  and  industrial  center, 
also  the  center  of  the  brick  high¬ 
way  system  of  Florida. 


OF?i-*ando 


FULL  LEASED  WIRE  REPORT  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


HEART 

Heart  of  the 
citrus  fruit  industry 
of  Floriila. 


OF  FLORIDAN 

Heart  of  the  brick 
highway  system  and 
lake  region  of  Florida. 


INLAND  FLORIDA’S  GREATEST  CITY  \ 

The  seventh  city  of  Florida  I 

Population  10,000.  W  inter  Population  17,000.  I 

Center  of  five  brick  highways  connecting  Orlando  with  all  I 
ssections  of  the  state.  An  18-hole  golf  course  at  Orlando  / 
Country  Club — three  in  Orange  County.  Diversified  / 
k  industries,  excellent  hotels,  splendid  churches,  / 
theatres,  schools  and  business  houses. 

Community  of  large  estates  and  beautiful  homes. 

I  .  1920  was  a  $2,500,000  construction  year. 

,1  Fishing,  Hunting,  Motoring,  Bathing 

I I  Royal  Scotch  Highlanders  Band 

^  during  winter  ^ 


SIX  years  ago  a  couple  of  young 
fellows  came  to  Orlando  and 
purchased  the  Orlando  Morning 
Sentinel  after  making  a  care¬ 
ful  survey  of  conditions.  They 
brou  ght  with  them  a  lot  of  pep 
and  push  and  started  to  build 
right.  In  six  years  the  Sentinel 
has  increased  from  1,200  to  over 
3,000  circulation.  It  has  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of 
Orlando  and  Orange  County. 
People  who  know  Orlando  abso¬ 
lutely  specify  the  Sentinel. 

There  are  many  merchants  in 
Orlando  who  use  the  Sentinel 
exclusively  and  our  classified 
department  carries  a  greater 
volume  of  business  by  fifty  per 
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25.4  per  cent  of  the  value  involved. 

Citrus  fruit  and  truck  vegetables  play 
an  important  part  in  liringing  prosperity 
to  the  people  of  h'lorida.  Climatic  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  unusual  rail  service  to 
the  big  markets  of  the  Northeast  play  an 
important  part  in  making  this  a  profit¬ 
able  industry. 

Between  the  dates  of  September  15. 
1919,  and  February  10.  1920.  there  had 
been  shipped  by  rail  from  the  State  of 
Florida  5,709  cars  of  grapefruit,  totaling 
1,998  150  crates;  10.963  cars  of  oranges, 
tota’ing  3,837.050  crates ;  4.393  cars  of 
lettuce,  pineapples,  tomatoes,  celery  and 
cabbage,  besides  various  cars  of  mixed 
vegetables.  This  shows  fruit,  and  more 
than  half  a  million  crates  of  vegetables. 

This  includes  only  the  shipments  made 
in  carload  quantities.  With  the  part  car¬ 
load  shipments,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
(Continued  on  Cage  XVUI) 


FLORIDA  IS  FIRST 

In  diversity  of  food  products. 

In  value  per  acre  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts. 

In  .untilled  area  that  is  tillable. 

In  number  of  growing  days. 

In  phosphate  production. 

In  Fuller’s  earth  production. 

In  humus  lands. 

In  naval  stores  production. 

In  area  of  standing  timber. 

In  fishing  industries. 

In  length  of  sea  coast  line. 

In  variety  of  trees. 

In  variety  of  fish. 

In  variety  of  birds. 

In  variety  of  hay  crops. 

In  winter-grown  truck  products. 
In  cocoanuts. 


DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  OF  FLORIDA 


Netcgpaper 

Sun  . . . 

.loumal  . 

News  . 

N’ew.s . 

Press  . 

News . 

Sun . 

Florida  Metropolis  .  . 
Florida  Times-L'nion 

Citizen  . 

Star  . 

Telegram  . 

Herald  . 

Metropolis  . 

Reporter-Star . 

Sentinel  . 

News . 

Post . 

Journal  . 

News . . 

Record  . . 

Independent  . 

Tim€“s  . 

Democrat  . 

Times  . 

Tribune . 

Post . 
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C.learwater 


De  I>and 
Fort  Myers 


(Gainesville 


Jacksonville 
Key  West  . 
i-akcland 


Orlando 


Palatka 


Pensacola . 

St.  Augustine  ... 
St.  Petersburg  .  . 
Tallahassee  .... 

Tampa . 

West  Palm  Beach 


1920  shows  an  increase  of  137.4  per  cent ; 
of  implements  and  machinery.  204.8  per 
cent,  and  of  livestfKrk,  71.4  per  cent. 

The  average  value  of  land  and  build¬ 
ings  per  farm  is  $5,193,  as  comi)ared 
with  $2,362  in  1910.  The  average  value 
cent.  The  value  of  land  and  buildings  of  land  alone  per  acre  is  $38.90. 
is  $280.450..504 ;  of  implements  and  ma-  I  he  value  of  the  7.308  farms  for 
chinery.  $13,551,773,  and  of  livestock  which  complete  mortgage  reports  were 
$.152,848,540.  As  compared  with  1910,  secured  is  $.50,760,850,  and  the  amount 
the  value  of  land  and  buildings  for  of  the  mortgage  debt  is  $12,911,813.  or 


PROGRESS  FINDS  RESPONSE  IN 
FLORIDA 


(Continued  from  Page  /) 


Photo  hy  Paul  Thompson 

When  we  think  of  Florida,  waving  palms,  shaded  walks  and  white  sand  beaches  always 
come  to  view.  And  they  have  them — that  is  why  her  people  are  the  most  satisfied 
in  the  world. 


The  Truth  about  Florida 


Keeps  its  columns  clean.  No  medical,  “fake"  or 
objectionable  mail-order  advertising  accepted. 

Requests  for  advertising  rates  and  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Florida  agricultural  field  receive  prompt 
handling. 


Published  every  Saturday, 


Devoted  to  the  great  agricultural  interests  of  the  state 


Tlie  one  medium  widely  read  by  fruit  growers, 
truckers  and  farmers. 


Special  Representative 

WALLACE  C.  RICHARDSON,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK 
95  Madison  Avenue 


Special  Representative 

GEORGE  M.  KOHN,  Inc. 
ATLANTA 
Candler  Building 


Special  Representative 

JOHN  D.  ROSS 
CHICAGO 
Otis  Building 


The  Florida  Grower,  Tampa,  Florida 
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REACHING  THE  PEOPLE  OF 

FLORIDA 

and  the  **Key  People^*  from  other  States 

Florida  claims  to  be  the  most  popular  state,  not  the  most 
populous  one. 

Among  its  250,000  families  are  many  good  spenders. 

They  have  the  money.  More  per  capita  wealth  in  Florida 
than  in  any  other  state. 

Florida  folks  read  daily  newspapers  and  constantly  have 
many  needs  to  be  renewed  or  replenished. 

The  circulation  of  the  Associated  Dailies  of  Florida  is 
among  the  portion  of  the  public  that  buys!  For  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  buying,  trade  is  active,  general  business  good — in 
Florida. 

This  class  circulation  includes  the  best  people  in  the  state 
and  reaches  the  key  people — the  “big  guns” — who  come 
to  Florida  from  other  states  to  rest  and  recreate. 

Commodities  adequately  advertised  in  the  Associated  Dailies  of  Florida  reach 
the  right  people — your  people — every  day  in  a  responsive,  persistent  way. 


The  extra  circulation  of  the  Associated  Dailies  of  Florida 
among  visitors  from  other  states,  furnished  without  addi¬ 
tional  cost  to  advertisers,  is  an  important  factor  in  stimu¬ 
lating  the  sale  of  merchandise. 

In  summer  the  beach  resorts  of  Florida  attract  thousands 
of  tourists  from  neighboring  states.  In  winter  the  de¬ 
lightful  climate  lures  people  from  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

A  roster  of  Florida’s  summer  and  winter  visitors  would 
include  leaders  in  .industry,  business,  finance,  politics 
and  society  from  nearly  every  important  American  city. 
Get  your  message  before  these  people  at  a  time  when  the 
buying  impulse  is  active,  by  using  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  Associated  Dailies  of  Florida. 


Daytona  Journal  . (M) 

Daytona  News . (E) 

De  Land  News  . (E) 

Fort  .Myers  Press  . (E) 

Gainesville  Sun  . (M) 

Jacksonville,  Florida  Metropolis  . (E) 

Jacksonville,  Florida  Times-L'nion  . (M) 

Lakeland  Star  . (M) 

Lakeland  Telegram  . (E) 

Miami  Herald  . '  .  (M) 


Ocala  Star  . (E) 

Orlando  Reporter-Star . (E) 

Orlando  Sentinel  . (M) 

Palatka  News  . (E) 

Palm  Beach  Post . (M) 

Pensacola  Journal  . (M) 

Sanford  Herald  . (E) 

St.  Augustine  Record  . (E) 

St.  Petersburg  Times  . (M) 

Tampa  Times  . (E) 

Tampa  Tribune  . (M) 


Associated 
Dailies 
of  Florida 


Wide  Circulation — Small  Duplication 


For  reliable  information  about  the  Florida  market  for  advertised  commodities, 
write  direct  to  any  or  all  of  these  influential  dailies. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for 


26,  1921 


Population 


1910  Census  . 

1920  Census  . 

A.  B.  C.,  City . 

A.  B.  C.,  City  and  Suburban 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  City. 
Ch.  of  Com.,  City  and  Sub.. 
Native  Whites  .  70% 


City 

Classed  as 

Commercial, 
Agricultural. 
Industrial  and 
Tourist  Center 


70% 

ludustrial  Workers. 

.  3.000 

29% 

English  Reading  . . . 

.  95% 

1% 

Home  Owners  . 

.  50% 

300 

Winter  Residents.. 

.75,000 

Banks 

State  .  2  Resources ....  $2,016,336.32 

Trust  Companies  .  1  Resources....  2,554,031.37 

National  .  1  Resources....  2,064,642.44 

Total .  $6,570,462.71 

Hve  (5)  other  banks  in  radius  of  30  miles — one  at 
Stuart,  two  Lake  Worth,  one  Delray,  one  Boynton.  Total 
resources,  $3,000,000. 


Schools 


Public  Grade  .  3 

High  .  3 

Theatres 

Four  Motion  Picture 
Theatres,  of  which  the 
Beaux  Arts  is  the  largest. 
The  seating  sa|>acity  is 
about  2.500. 


Pupils  .  1,203 

Pupils  .  352 

Churches 

j  West  Palm  Beach  has 
'  18  churches  of  all  demoni- 
!  nations. 


Location 

O*'  the  west  shore  of  I..ake  Worth,  opposite  the 
world-famous  winter  resort,  Palm  Beach,  290  miles 
south  and  102  miles  cast  of  Jacksonville  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Florida  &  East  Coast  Railroad,  three 
water-way  canals,  on  the  Dixie  Highway  and  a  port 
of  entry  between  Jacksonville,  Baltimore,  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York  City. 

Principal  Industries 

Three  coal  companies,  four  oil  companies,  four 
dredging  companies,  one  lighterage  company,  three 
canal  boat  companies,  six  marine  machine  shops,  three 
transportation  companies,  two  forwarding  companies, 
two  marine  electric  companies,  one  sail  loft,  four  lum¬ 
ber  companies,  two  ship  supply  companies,  two  marine 
hardwares,  three  yacht  chandlers,  three  marine  ways 
and  repair  plants,  citrus  fruits,  pineapples,  sugar 
cane  and  rehning,  vegetables,  paving  materials  and 
twenty  manufacturing  industries.  * 

Special  Information 

Wfst  Palm  Beach,  the  county  seat  of  Palm  Beach 
County,  is  the  central  distributing  station  for  the 
twenty  eight  post  offices  located  in  the  county.  In 
the  past  six  months  over  $1,000,000  has  been  spent 
by  northern  capital  in  the  erection  of  sugar  refineries. 
The  commercial  fishing  business  amounts  to  $1,000,000 
annually;  property  values  are  estimated  at  $30,000,000. 
The  citrus-fruit  crop  annually  produces  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  the  grove  owners. 


WEST  PALM  BEACH 


AND  PALM  BEACH 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

West  Palm  Beach  is  the  gateway  to  Palm  Beach 
County,  which  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  food 
producing  centers  on  the  N.  A.  continent,  within  a 
radius  of  15  miles  are  Palm  Beach,  Lake  Worth,  North 
Palm  Beach,  South  Palm  Beach.  Lantana,  Hypoluxo, 
Kelsey  City,  Riveria.  Jupiter,  Hobe  Sound,  Stuart, 
Delray.  Salerno,  Boynton  and  Boca  Ratone. 


Wholesale 

Houses 

Groceries  .  2 

Meats  .  2 

Bakeries  .  3 

Fruits  .  4 

Cigars  &  Tobaccos.  3 
Confectionery  ....  2 

Plumbing  .  1 

Drugs  .  2 


Retail  Section 

The  retail  section  is  composed 
of  modern  and  up-to-date  stores, 
there  being  no  fewer  than  50  of 
the  well-known  specialty  shops 
of  New  York  City  maintaining 
establishments  here.  The  shop¬ 
ping  section  extends  along  Poin- 
settia  avenue.  Clematis  street. 
Banyan  street,  Narcissus  street 
and  Olive  street. 


Residential  Features 

are  beautiful  homes,  villas  and 
bungalows,  surrounded  by  spa¬ 
cious  lawns,  palm  trees  and 
flowers.  It  is  indeed  a  city  of 
beautiful  homes.  There  are 
numerous  mansions  on  Palm 
Beach  Island. 


Palm  Beach  Post  ::  West  Palm  Beach  ::  Florida 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  26, 


[TOR  &  PUBLISH 

SPACE  BUYERS  CHART- 


Population 


1920  Census . 9,500 

Chamber  of  Commerce  (City) .  9,500 

Chamber  of  Commerce  (City  and  Suburbs) . 12,500 


Native  Whites .  70% 

W’hite,  Foreign  Born  20% 
Negroes  .  10% 


English  Reading . 100% 

Industrial  Workers...  22% 
Home  Owners . 1,600 


Commercial  and  Savings  3  Resources 

Trust  Company  .  1  Resources 

(Just  Organized) 


_ $3,500,000 

_  500,000 


Schools 


4  Public  Grade  Schools. 
2  High  Schools  . 


Theatres 

2  Motion  Picture, 

Capacity  . 2,200 

iShow  House. 
Capacity  . 1,350 


Churches 

2  Baptist 

1  Episcopal 
1  Christian  Science 
1  Lutheran 

1  Evangelical  Lutheran 

3  Methodist 

2  Presbyterian 

I  Roman  Catholic 

4  Negro 


I  Location 

I  Lakeland  is  the  metropolis  of  Polk  County  and  the 
I  largest  inland  city  in  Florida.  It  is  32  miles  north 
j  of  Tampa  and  242  miles  south  of  Jacksonville,  and 
j  the  divisional  terminal  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
j  R.  R.  and  the  hub  of  the  best-paved  section  of  Florida. 


Principal  Industries 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  shops  have  a  monthly  payroll 
of  $150,000.  Phosphate  mines,  iron  works,  canning 
plant  and  citrus  packing  houses  have  large  payrolls 
and  employ  many  men. 


Special  Information 

Lakeland  is  connected  with  all  parts  of  Polk  ('ounty 
by  a  system  of  asphalt  roads  400  miles  in  length.  It 
is  the  shipping  point  for  large  quantities  of  citrus 
fruits  and  garden  truck.  Polk  County  is  the  .richest 
citrus  growing  county  in  Florida  and  among  the  best 
farming  counties,  its  residents  being  well-to-do  grove 
and  farm  owners  and  operators  of  p)v>sphate  mines. 


LAKELAND,  FLA. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles  are  such  prosperous 
'  towns  as  Bartow  (county  seat).  Mulberry  (in  the  heart 
of  the  world’s  largest  phosphate  region).  Winter  Haven. 
I  Florence  Villa.  I^ake  Wales.  Fort  Meade.  Frostproof, 
Haines  City,  Lake  Alfred,  Auburndsale,  Lake  Hamilton. 
I  Kathleen  and  several  smaller  communities.  Wealthy 
I  people  from  outside  Florida  are  establishing  homes  and 
]  groves  in  Polk  County,  to  become  permanent  residents. 


Wholesale 

Houses 

Crocerics  .  2 

Meats  .  1 

Fruits  .  4 

Drugs  .  1 

Cigars  &  Tobaccos  3 


Retail  Section 

Lakeland's  retail  shopping 
center  extends  along  Main,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee  and  Florida 
streets;  here  also  are  the  banks, 
hotels  and  theatres. 


Resulential  Features 

Lakeland  is  a  city  of  beautiful  homes,  chiefly  individual 
homes  surrounded  by  large  spacious  grounds  and  occa¬ 
sional  orange  groves;  there  are  also  a  few  modern  apart* 
ments. 

Lakeland  and  Polk  County  are  becoming  more  and 
more  the  Mecca  of  that  class  of  winter  visitors  who  like 
ti)  get  away  from  the  strictly  formal  life  to  the  more 
congenial  informal  atmosphere  that  is  to  be  obtained  by 
residence  among  the  hills  and  groves  and  lakes  which 
mnke  this  section  of  Florida  extremely  beautiful,  attractive 
and  bealth-giving. 


Outlets  for  ISationally  Advertised  Products 


Trading  Area 


Auto.  (Passenger) ....  15 

Auto  (Truck) . 11 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcys. .  14 
Auto.  (Parts)  Agcys..  11 

Bakers  .  9 

Cigar  Stores  .  6 

Cloaks  and  Suits .  9 

Clothiers  .  8 

Confectioners  . 11 


Delicatessen  .  1 

Dress  Makers  . 13 

Druggists  . 22 

Dry  Goods  . 25 

Department  Stores. ...  3 

Filectrical  .  4 

Florists  .  1 

F'ruits  .  9 

Furniture  . 13 


Garages  . 26 

Grocers  . 81 

Hardware . 12 

Hats  and  Caps  .  8 

Jewelry  . 14 

Ladies’  Tailors .  9 

Meat  Markets . 15 

Men's  Furnishings.  ...  13 
Merchant  Tailors .  1 


Milliners  . 14 

Opticians  .  1 

Photographers  .  7 

Pianos  .  3 

Restaurants  . 29 

Shoe  Dealers  . 16 

Sporting  Goods  .  4 

Stationers  .  2 


Lakeland's  trading  area  covers  the  entire  County  of  Polk, 
with  an  area  of  about  $1,900  square  miles  and  400  miles  of 
asphalt  roads.  It  extends  on  the  north  to  Green  Pond,  on  the 
east  to  Lake  Hamilton,  including  Winter  Haven,  Florence  Villa 
and  Auburndale,  on  the  south  to  Fort  Meade  and  Frostproof  and 
on  the  west  to  Plant  City.  Polk  County  is  the  banner  citrus 
.section  of  Florida. 


NOTE— 


Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  secured:  A.  J.  Holworthr,  Sec.  Lakeland 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Banks.  Board  of  Education  and  other  reliable  sources. 


Lakeland  Evening  Telegram 


LAKELAND,  FLORIDA 


newspaper  enjoys  the  distinction  and 
J  prestige  that  come  from  circulation  through- 
^  out  the  richest  citrus  growing  county  in  all 
Florida  and  the  center  of  the  greatest  phosphate 
mining  industry  in  the  world.  Polk  county  is  also 
one  of  the  most  important  farming  and  trucking  cen¬ 
ters  in  Florida.  During  the  last  five  years  the  now 
famous  Ridge  country  or  Scenic  Highlands  has  been 
developed.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
acres  of  orange  and  grapefruit  groves  amid  hills 


and  lakes  where  millionaire  colonies  and  chibs 
have  been  established  by  people  from  the  big  cities 
of  the  North  and  West.  The  Evening  Telegram 
has  its  own  delivery  system  whereby  not  only 
l  akeland  but  all  *of  Polk  county  is  served  the 
afternoon  of  jiublication.  thus  occupying  the  exclu¬ 
sive  afternoon  held  in  this  territory.  Member 
Associated  Press,  Southern  Newsjiaper  Publishers’ 
Association.  Florida  Select  List,  which  latter  is 
represented  by 


ROBERT  E.  WARD,  Publishers*  Representative 


No.  5  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Population 

]910  Census  .  5,494 

1920  Census  . .  . .  6,192 

City  and  Suburban  population  10,000 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  10.000 
Board  of  Trade,  City  and  Sub.l 5,000 


City  Clanged  an 

Commercial  and 
Tourist  Center. 


Native  Whites  . 70% 

Negroes  . . 25% 

Foreign  Born  .  5% 

Students  .  250 


Savings  . . . .  2 

National  .  2 


Public  Grade  .  2 

High  . .  1 

Parochial  .  2 

Colleges.  St.  Joseph’s...  1 

Industrial  Institute .  1 


One  legitimate,  seating 
alK)ut  1,000.  and  three  mo¬ 
tion  picture  theatres,  seat¬ 
ing  1,800. 


Industrial  Workers..  700 
English  Reading....  90%  | 

Home  Owners .  60% 

Summer  Residents ..  1 5,000  i 


Resources...  $1,514,040.28 
Resources...  3,619.790.23 
Total . $5,133,830.51 


St.  Augustine  is  thirty-seven  miles  southeast  of  Jack¬ 
sonville  on  main  line  of  Florida  East  Coast  Railroad  and 
on  the  Dixie  Highway,  the  main  artery  of  automobile 
travel  on  the  ea^^t  coast. 

Principal  lndu»trie» 

Cigar  factories,  railroad  shops,  commercial  printing, 
shrimp  fishing  and  packing,  citrus  fruits,  jellies  and  pre¬ 
serves,  vegetable  trucking,  dairying  and  cattle  raising. 


ST.  AUGUSTINE,  FLA. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Those  towns  bordering  on  or  within  a  radius  of  twenty 
mites  of  St.  Augustine  and  who  took  upon  this  city 
as  their  logical  trading  center,  being  connected  by  well- 
paved  roads  are;  Hastings,  Elkton,  New  Augustine,  Mill- 
creek,  Moultrie,  Spuds,  Durbin,  Byrd,  Hurds,  Armstrong, 
Tocoi  Junction  and  Bayard. 


Pupils  .  7il0  I 

Pupils  .  130  ' 

Pupils  .  600 

Pupils  .  lOfl 

Pupils  .  100 

Churches 

Baptist  1,  Episcoi)al  1, 
Methodist  Episcopal  2,  ' 
Catholic  2,  Presbyterian  1.  j 
Trinity  Episcopal  1,  a  Y.  ' 
M.  C.  A.  and  12  Negro  | 
Churches!  i 


Special  Information 

\  .1  .It 

•St.  Augustine,  the  county  seat  of  St.  John’s  County, 
is  the  oldest  city  in  the  United  States,  being  founded  in 
1565.  It  is  rich  in  historical  lore  yet  modern  in  mag¬ 
nificent  "hotels,  modern  buildings,  paved  streets,  fine  stores, 
theatres,  schools,  parks,  playgrounds  and  public  utilities. 
Here  arc  located  big  car  repair  shops  of  the  Florida  East 
Coast  Railroad. 


Wholesale  Houses 

Groceries  .  1 

Meats  .  1 

Bakeries  .  3 

Fruits  .  3 

Cigars  .  3 

St.  Augustine  mer¬ 
chants  are  well  sup¬ 
plied  and  have  on 
hand  at  all  times  a 
large  stock  of  goods 
due  to  the  close  prox¬ 
imity  of  Jacksonville. 


Retail  Section 

About  one-half  mile  along  St. 
George  street,  one-half  mile 
along  King  street,  one-quarter 
mile  along  Cathedral  street;  also 
on  those  intersecting  streets. 
The  Alcazar  Court  houses,  nu¬ 
merous  5th  avenue.  New  York, 
and  European  shops. 

Residential  Features 

St.  Augustine,  being  the  oldest 
city  in  the  U.  S.,  can_  boast  of 
numerous  types  of  residences, 
the  architecture  dating  from 
1565  to  the  present  day  man¬ 
sions  of  millionaires. 


Retail  Outlets  for  ISationally  Advertised  Products 

.  7  Delicatessen  .  2  Garages  .  7  Milliners  .  5 


Auto.  (Passenger)  ....  7  Delicatessen  .  2 

Auto.  (Truck)  .  7  Dress  Makers  .  3 


Auto.  (Tires)  Ageys. 


Druggists  .  5  Hardware  .  3 


Auto.  (Parts)  Ageys..  9  Dry  Goods .  7  Hats  and  Gaps  .  4 


Bakers  .  5  Department  Stores  ...  3 

Cigar  Stores  . 6  Electrical  . 4 


.36  Opticians  .  2 

,  3  Photographers  . 2 

.  4  Pianos  .  1 

.  6  Restaurants  . 14 


Cloaks  and  Suits  ....  4 

Clothiers  .  5 

Confectioners  .  8 


Florists  .  1 

Fruits  .  7 

Furniture  .  4 


Jewelry  .  6  Restaurants  . 14 

Ladies’  Tailors . 2  Shoe  Dealers  .  6 

Meat  Markets  .  9  Sporting  Goods  .  1 

Men’s  Furnishings  ...  5  Stationers  .  3 

Merchant  Tailors .  5 


Trading  Area 

St.  Augustine’s  trading  area  covers  the  entire  St.  Johns 
('ounty.  including  the  Island  of  Anastasia.  This  county  lies 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  and  has  a  coast  line  of 
about  forty  miles;  the  width  of  the  county  varies  from  six  to 
twenty-five  miles.  This  area  extends  north  and  south  along  the 
east  coast  from  Durbin  on  the  north  to  Hastings  on  the  south 
and  to  the  St.  Johns  River  on  the  west. 


]Vr)T'I7 _ Sources  from  tr/uch  facts  and  figures  were  secured:  Fa  A*  Rolleston^  Sec*  Sf.  Augustine 

^  ^  Board  of  Trade^  Banks,  Board  of  Education,  Directories  and  other  sources. 


Newspapers 

Record  (Eve.) 


Warren  G.  Harding 

SPENT  HIS  WINTER  VACATION 

IN 

St.  Augustine,  Florida 


AND  HERE  MADE  HIS  CABINET 


He  is  only  one  of  15,000  tourists  who  read  the  ST.  AUGUSTINE 
EVENING  RECORD  every  day.  It  is  the  only  newspaper  in 
America’s  Oldest  City — the  original  and  best  loved  of  all.  Florida  Resorts 

"AtLlltE  NEWS  WHILE  TT  IS  NEWS" 


ADVERTISING  RATES  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION 
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Population 


1910  Census  .  2,200 

1920  Census .  4,105 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City.  5,500 

Ch.  of  Com,,  City  and  Sub. ..15,000 


City 

Cla»»ed  a» 


Native  Whites  . 65% 

Negroes  . 35% 

Foreign  Born  . None 

Students  .  600 


5,500  Agricultural, 

15,000  Commercial. 

Tourist  and 
Educational 
Center 

Industrial  Workers..  2,550 
English  Reading....  95% 

Home  Owners .  90% 

Winter  Residents  ...8,000 


Banks 


State  .  1 

National  .  1 

Resources  ...$1,970,341.10 
Resources  . . .  853,328.94 

Total  ., 

. $2,823,770.04 

Schools 

Public  Grade  .  2 

High  .  1 

Business  Colleges  .  2 

Colleges;  John  B.  Stetson 
University  .  1 

Pupils 

Pupils 

Pupils 

Pupils 

.  512 

.  150 

. 147 

Theatres  ! 

Churches 

One  Opera  House  seat¬ 
ing  700  and  three  Motion 
Picture  Houses  seating 
approximately  1,600. 

1  DeLand  has  12  churches 

'  of  all  denominations. 

Location 

De  Land,  the  county  seat  of  Volusia  County,  is  located 
in  east  central  Florida,  in  the  famous  fruit  belt.  It  lies 
110  miles  south  of  Jacksonville,  20  miles  inland  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  4  miles  east  of  the  St.  Johns  River, 
and  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  A.  C.  L.  R.  R.  and  also 
reached  by  the  Florida  E.  C.  R.  R.  and  the  Clyde  S.  S. 
Line  operating  boats  between  De  Land  and  Jacksonville 
daily. 

Principal  Industries 

Lumber,  naval  stores,  printing,  cigars,  fruit  raising  and 
packing,  cross  ties,  shad  fishing,  asparagus  ferns,  artificial 
ice,  road  building  material,  vegetables,  live  stock,  pecans 
and  dairying. 

P.  O.  receipts  for  1920  were  50%  greater  than  in  1919. 

Special  Information 

De  Land,  the  county  seat  of  Volusia  County,  is  the  home 
of  the  John  B.  Stetson  University,  a  co-educational  insti¬ 
tution  with  over  600  students.  De  Land,  in  1920,  pro¬ 
duced  $1,914,000  worth  of  lumber;  naval  stores  valued  at 
$285,000;  printing  (outside  business),  $261,000;  citrus 
fruits  valued  at  $1,100,000;  agricultural  products,  $619,- 
000;  poultry  and  produce,  $308,000;  live  stock,  $260,000; 
and  is  the  largest  fern  distributing  center  in  Florida. 


The  Athens  of  Florida 


DE  LAND,  FLA, 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  De  Land  are  numerous 
prosperous  fruit  and  agricultural  centers,  some  of  which 
are:  Lake  Helen,  1,338;  Orange  City,  542;  DeLeon 
Springs,  795;  Emporia,  572;  Seville,  572;  Beresford,  361; 
Pierson,  314;  Clifton,  212;  Glencoe,  201;  Enterprise,  424; 
De  Land  Townships,  5,946. 


Wholesale 

Houses 

Groceries  .  2 

Meats  .  1 

Fruits  . 13 

Bakeries  .  1 

Cigars  .  1 

Confectioners  .  1 

Ice  Factory .  1 

Lumber  .  2 

Brick  .  1 


Retail  Section 

De  Land’s  retail  section  and 
shopping  center  extend  one-half 
mile  along  Woodlawn  Blvd.,  four 
blocks  on  Rich  Ave.,  Indiana 
Ave.  and  New  York  Ave.  and 
also  on  those  intersecting  streets. 


Residential  Features 

The  majority  of  the  houses 
are  individual  owned  homes, 
surrounded  by  spacious  lawns, 
shade  trees,  6ower  gardens,  etc. ; 
almost  all  are  of  a  Colonial  de¬ 
sign  or  bungalow  type. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Passenger) . 8 

Auto  (Truck) .  5 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agcys. ...  1 1 
Auto.  (  Parts)  Agcys ...  14 

Bakers  .  3 

Cigar  Stores  . 17 

Cloaks  and  Suits .  3 

Clothiers  .  3 

Confectioners  .  3 


Delicatessen  .  1 

Dress  Makers  . 20 

Druggists  .  4 

Dry  Goods  .  5 

Department  Stores  ..  .2 

Electrical  .  2 

Florists  .  1 

Fruits  . 12 

Furniture  .  2 


Garages  . 11 

Grocers . 12 

Hardware .  2 

Hats  and  Claps .  3 

Jewelry .  1 

Ladies'  Tailors  .  2 

Meat  Markets  . 4 

Men’s  Furnishings  ...  3 
Merchant  Tailors  ....  6 


Milliners  .  2 

Opticians  .  2 

Photographers  . 2 

Pianos  .  2 

Restaurants  .  5 

Shoe  Dealers  .  5 

Sporting  Goods  .  3 

Stationers  .  8 


Trading  Area 

The  city  of  De  Land  proper  covers  an  area  of  four  square  miles, 
but  the  trading  area  covers  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  territory 
within  a  radius  of  18  miles.  It  is  the  center  of  a  network  of 
fine  auto  roads  leading  to  all  sections  of  the  State,  and  as  almost 
all  Floridians  own  autos,  De  Land  is  looked  upon  as  the  logical 
trading  center  of  this  territory. 


Sources  from  which  facta  and  figures  were  secured:  E,  W.  Brown,  Sec,  De  Land  Cham- 
**f  Commerce,  C.  C.  Codrington,  Associated  Dailies  of  Florida,  Banks,  Board  of 
Education  and  other  reliable  sources. 


Newspapers 


Evening  News  and 
Weekly  News 


De  Land  mdW est  V olusia  County 


Can  Be  Covered  Thoroughly  By 


The  DeLand  Weekly  News  and  The  DeLand  Daily  News 


ESTABLISHED  1885 


ESTABLISHED  1913 


The  largest  weekly  newspaper  published  in  Volusia  The  only  daily  newspaper  published  in  West  Volusia 
County.  County.  Published  every  week  day  in  year. 


County.  Published  every  week  day  in  year. 

Sworn  circulation  2,650  Sworn  circulation  1,450  and  still  growing 

Completely  covers  the  most  prosperous  year-round  „  i  i  i-  i  i  r 

t*  f  FI  'rt  r  r  j  Given  free  to  all  guests  by  leading  hotels  ot  the  city 


section  of  Florida. 

Only  weekly  paper  in  the  state  that  conducts  its  own 
rural  page. 


during  season. 

Official  paper  of  John  B,  Stetson  University. 


THE  NEWS  PUBLISHING  CO. 


109-11  W.  Rich  Ave. 


Special  Representative 

ROBERT  E.  WARD 


De  Land,  Florida 


5  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Population 

1910  Census  .  3.719 

1920  Census  .  6,780 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City .  10.000 

Chamber  of  (iommerce  City  and  Sub .  20.000 

Native  Whites  . 60%  Industrial  Workers  ....  500 

Negroes  .  20%  English  Reading  .  95% 

Foreign  Born  .  —  Home  Owners  . 60% 

-Students  . '. .  300  Summer  Residents  ....20.000 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Daytona.  Daytona  Beach  and  Seabreeze  are  surrounded  by  several 
prosperous  and  wealthy  communities,  some  of  which  border  on  or 
are  within  a  five  mile  radius,  the  largest  of  which  are  Ormond, 
Ormond  Beach,  Ortona,  Holly  Hill,  Port  OranRc,  VVilbur-by  the*Sea, 
Kint^ston,  AlUndale. 


Principal  Industries 

Citrus  fruits,  jellies  and  preserves.  Yacht  building  and  marine  railways. 
Sash  and  door  works;  Machine  shops.  Radiators;  Automid)ile  tops  and  bodies; 
novelties  of  palmetto  wooil. 

Orange  and  strawberry  culture,  gardening  anri  celery  growing.  Summer 
and  winter  resort. 


City  Classed  as 

Commercial.  .Agricultural  and  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter  Tourist  Center. 


Banks 


.State  . . .  2 

National  .  1 


Total .  $5,240,404.98 

Schools 


Survey  in  Two  Parts — Part  1 

DAYTONA,  SEABREEZE 
AND  DAYTONA  BEACH 


Location 

The  Triple  Cities  are  110  miles  south  of  Jacksonville, 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railroad,  and 
on  the  Dixie  Highway;  it  is  the  diverging  point  of  all  the 
automobile  roads  leading  to  the  east  and  west  coast  of 
Florida.  They  are  also  a  supply  point  for  all  boats  and 
yachts  traversing  the  cast  coast  waterways  between  Jack¬ 
sonville  and  Miami. 

Theatres 

.  $.1,527,004.98  legitimate,  seating  about 

.  1,713,400.00  2,500;  1  auditorium,  seating 

■  3,500;  and  4  motion  picture 

.  $5,240,404.98  theatres,  seating  about  2,400. 


!'ul>1tc  Grade  . 

...  6  Pupils  . 

. 1,172 

.  320 

Industrial  . 

...  1  I'ltpils . 

.  315 

College,  Commercial  . 

...  1  Pupils  . 

.  75 

College,  Ridgewood  . 

...  1  Pupils  . 

.  90 

Davtona.  Institute  . 

...  1  Pupils  . 

.  25 

Academies,  Keewatiii  . . . 

...  1  Pupils  . 

.  75 

Churches 

One  Congregational,  5  Baptist, 
1  Catholic.  6  Methodist,  1  Chris¬ 
tian  Science,  3  Episcopal,  1 
('hristian,  1  Adventist,  1  Com¬ 
munity,  and  4  miscellaneous. 


Special  Information 


The  33-mile  drive  along  the  Daytona  Beach  Speedway,  which  at  low  tide  is  500 
feet  wide  and  smooth  and  bard  as  a  boulevard,  is  famous  among  auto  enthusiasts 
the  world  over.  Daytona  is  a  most  attmetive  summer  and  winter  resort  and  at 
the  same  time  offers  the  facilities  of  a  metropolis.  It  is  on  a  ridge  skirting  the 
Halifax  River,  with  a  waterfront  of  about  two  miles.  Daytona  Beach  and  Seabreeze 
are  on  a  peninsula  between  the  Halifax  River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  ate 
connected  with  Daytona  by  four  bridges. 


_ SourcpK  from  ichieh  fact*  and  figures  were  secured:  S.  B.  Crosby,  Sec,  Daytona 

ChaniLer  of  Commerce,  Banks.  Board  of  Education  and  other  reliable  sources. 


UNLIMITED  PURCHASING  POWER 


^Seventy-five  p>er  cent  of  the  15,000  residents  of  Daytona,  Daytona  Beach, 
Seabreeze,  Ormond,  Holly  Hill,  Ortona  and  Port  Orange  are  people  of  wealth. 
Most  of  them  are  retired  business  men  and  farmers  who  have  chosen  this 
delightful  spot  for  a  home.  They  range  in  wealth  from  the  few  thousands  accu¬ 
mulated  by  the  middle  western  farmer  to  John  D.  Rockefeller  with  his  millions. 
Their  purchasing  power  is  unlimited. 

^  All  the  above-named  towns  are  with  in  five  miles  of  Daytona  and  the  entire 
section  is  thoroughly  covered  by  the  Journal.  During  the  winter  months  25,000 
tourists  of  wealth  fill  our  fifty  or  more  hotels  and  hundreds  of  cottages,  while 
during  the  summer  1 0,000  visitors  throng  Daytona  Beach,  the  finest  bathing  beach 
and  greatest  automobile  speedway  in  the  world. 

^  Doubling  in  population  every  five  years,  the  building  trades  and  skilled  labor 
are  unusually  prosjjerous. 

^Tbe  Journal  is  the  leading,  and  only  morning  newspap)er  in  the  county,  and 
offers  an  unusual  opportunity  to  national  advertisers  who  wish  to  reach  real  buying 
power  at  low  cost. 

^Members:  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association;  Associated  Dailies  of 
Florida  and  Florida  Select  List.  Robert  E.  Ward,  National  Advertising  Repre¬ 
sentative,  Journal  Printing  Co.,  Publishers,  Daytona,  Fla. 


Daytona  Morning  Journal 

Published  Daily,  Except  Monday,  at  the  Prettiest  Resort  in  the  World  and  one  of  the  Most  Popular  in  the  South 


I 
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W  holesale  Houses 

Groceries  .  1 

Meats  .  1 

Notions  .  1 

Fruits  .  3 

Cigars  &  Tobaccos  .  1 

Confectionery  . j .  1 

Marmalades  .  1 

Jellies  .  1 

Oils.  Greases,  etc .  3 

Builder’s  Supplies  .  3 


Antnmol)  It-  ( l’a‘Sfn({i-r)  .  14 

AutDinohile  (Truck)  .  8 

.Xutumi'liile  (Tires)  AKcncits .  10 

Autonioliile  (Parts)  Ajrciicics .  14 

Bakers  . 8 

Ciljar  Stores  .  5 

CInaks  and  Suits  .  13 

('luthiers  .  4 

Cipiift  etioliers  .  11 


Morniitf!  IK'ewspapers 

Daytona  Journal 


Retail  Section 

The  retail  section  in  Daytona,  which  is  the  shi>p- 
ping  center  for  the  Triple  Cities,  extends  along 
Beach,  Orange,  Magnolia  and  V'olusia  streets.  The 
stores  are  modern  and  up-to-date  and  well  patron¬ 
ized.  In  Daytona  Beach  the  retail  section  extends 
about  one-half  mile  along  Main  street. 

Residential  Features 

Hidgewood  avenue,  in  Daytona,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  residential  streets  in  .\merica.  The  great 
majority  of  homes  are  individually  owned,  one 
and  two  story,  some  few  modern  apartments  and 
bungalows. 


Survey  in  Two  Parts — Part  2 

DAYTONA-SEABREEZE 
AND  DAYTONA  BEACH 


Trading  Area 

network  of  wonderful  hard  surfaced  roads 
radiating  in  all  directions,  especially  to  the  west, 
through  rich  farming  country,  helps  to  mitke  Day¬ 
tona  the  logical  shopping,  banking  and  trade  center 
for  the  surrounding  territory,  extending  on  the 
north  to  Ormond,  on  the  south  to  Allendale  and 
on  the  west  all  that  section  lying  within  a  five-mile 
radius. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  residents  of  this  area 
are  people  of  wealth,  many  of  them  retired  from 
active  business,  representing  an  unlimited  purchas¬ 
ing  power. 


Retail  Outlets  for  ISationally  Advertised  Products 


Delicatessen  . - . .  1 

Dressmakers  .  8 

DruKi^ists  .  8 

Dry  (iDods .  7 

Department  Stores  .  2 

K1  ctrical  .  4 

Floritts  .  2 

Fruits  .  13 

Furniture  .  6 


(larages  .  16 

Cinifers  .  58 

Hardware  .  4 

Hats  ainl  ('aps  . .  4 

Jewelry  . . t  ; .  3 

I. allies’  Tailors  . ! . .  15 

Meat  Markets  .  9 

MtiF.s  Furnisliinss .  10 

Merchant  Tailors  .  3 


Milliners  .  7 

Ojttician  .  1 

I’hoto^iraphers .  S 

I’ianos  .  3 

Keytaurants  .  17 

Shoe  D  ealers .  K 

SiMirtinn  titKitls  .  5 

Stat. oners  .  7 


Sunday  ISetcspapers 

Evening  IS eu's papers 

Daytona  Journal 

, 

Daily  News 

W  eekly  ISewspapers 

Daytona  Journal 
(iazcttc-News 


The  PULLING  POWER  of 

The  Daytona  Daily  News 

Is  attributable  to  its  quality  circulation 

90%  of  its  readers  are  financially  able  to 


buy  anything  for  which  a  desire  is  created 


The  Daytona  Daily  News 

T.  E.  FITZGERALD,  General  Manager 


National  Representative: 

ROBERT  E.  WARD 


15  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


225  Fifth  Avenue,  INew  York 


! 
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Photo  by  Pavl  Thompson 

Florida  leads  all  other  states  in  the  production  of  phosphate.  This  is  a  view  of 
one  of  many  of  the  mining  operations  that  adds  to  the  buying  power  of  the  citizens 
of  the  state. 


■  The  value  of  all  crops  for  1919  was 
$141,000,000.00. 

“The  value  of  all  crops  for  1920  is 
estimated  at  $150,000,000.()0. 

".\nd  less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  State’s 
land  is  in  cultivation.” 


From  a  value  of  approximately  eight 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  season  of 
1909-10  to  a  value  of  approximately 
thirty-five  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
shipping  season  of  1918-19  is  certainly 
a  remarkable  growth  within  a  relatively 
short  period.  The  table  of  figures  fol¬ 
lows  : 

.Average  Total  Crop 

Price  Price  Output 


1909  10 .  $1.34  $8,174,000  6,100.000 

1910  11 .  1.65  7,590.000  4.600,000 

1911- 12 .  2.21  10.405,350  4,708,350 

1912- 13 .  1.96  16.925.756  8  125,349 

1913- 14 .  1.83  12,354.476  6,751,080 

19'4-15 .  1.45  14.165.444  9.571,314 

1915- 16 .  1.96  15,239.000  7,775,000 

1916- 17 .  2.01  11.939.400  5.940.000 

1917.18 .  3.50  19.250.000  5.500.000 

1918- 19 .  4.25  34,800,000  8.200,000 

1919- 20 .  *9.500.000 


*  Estimated. 

.\long  with  the  much  better  average 
prices  of  recent  years  another  marked 
advantage  to  the  citrus  grower  is  being 


Photo  hy  Paul  Thompson 

Old  city  gates  of  St.  Augustine,  reminders  of  the  days  when  this  was  Spanish  territory. 


has  been  more  than  8,000,000  crates  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  shipped  out  of  the 
State  since  the  middle  of  September, 
1919,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
trucking  season  had  only  just  begun,  for 
the  largest  crops  are  marketed  after  the 
middle  of  January  and  extending  into  the 
middle  of  the  summer. 


Japanese  cane,  peanuts,  Irish  and  sweet 
potatoes,  turnip.s,  cotton,  tobacco,  melons, 
peaches, '  figs,  satsumas,  plums,  grapes, 
kumquats,  pecans,  a  growing  camphor  in¬ 
dustry,  to  say  nothing  of  naval  stores, 
lumber,  fisheries  and  mining. 

“Central  Florida  furnishes  less  of  fish, 
lumber,  pecans  and  tobacco,  but  adds  in 
quantities  of  citrus  fruits,  eggplants,  pep¬ 
pers,  beets,  celery,  beans,  peas,  cabbages, 
cucumbers,  lettuce,  strawberries,  toma¬ 
toes,  dasheens,  squashes,  cassava  and 
many  minor  articles. 

“The  Coast  regions  and  South  Florida 
include  many  of  these  things  grown  in 
the  central  belt,  and  add  some  strictly 
tropical  product.s,  such  as  guavas,  avo¬ 
cados,  sapadillos,  mangoes,  limes,  lem¬ 
ons,  cocoanuts,  bananas  sisal,  pineapples. 
More  tomatoes  and  Irish  potatoes  are 
shipped  from  this  section  than  from  all 
other  parts ‘of  the  State.  The  Ever¬ 
glades.  recently  and  partially  drained,  has 
an  inconsiderable  portion  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  but  already  twenty-thousand  people 
inhabit  this  newly  occupied  territory. 
Certain  of  the  staple  products,  poultry 
and  live  stock,  are  grown  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State. 

“Taking  the  thirteen  principal  crops 
of  the  State  for  a  number  of  years,  we 
find  that  they  have  been  increasing  at  a 
splendid  rate: 


1910 .  $36,140,000.00 

1916  .  48,000,000.00 

1918  .  103.000,000.00 

1919  .  131.000,000.00 


Photo  by  James 

Florida  is  not  all  flowers  and  pros¬ 
perous  farms.  Her  cities  are  the  equal 
of  all  those  others  that  are  sometimes 
called  “the  most  modem  in  the  world.” 
This  is  one  view  of  the  business  section 
of  Jacksonville. 


found  in  the  utilization  of  “drops”  and 
cull  fruit. 


.Always  there  is  much  fruit  of  splendid 
eating  quality  but  of  poor  appearance 
which  has  made  it  unprofitable  to  ship. 
The  major  portion  of  the  fruit  which 
drops  to  the  ground  also  is  of  fine  eating 
quality.  Usually  it  is  fruit  which  has 
fully  ripened  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
fruit  upon  the  tree,  and  detaches  itself 
from  the  branches. 


Ponce  DeLeon  hlase"*  a  trail  across  Florida  In  his  search  for  the  fruntain  of  youth. 
The  state  has  many  springs  among  them  Grsen  Springs,  near  Enterprise,  and  DeLeon 
Springs,  the  Famed  Fountain  of  Youth,  in  Volusia  county,  north  of  DeLand. 


Writing  on  farming  in  Florida,  W.  A. 
McRae,  Commissioner  of  .Agriculture, 
says : 

“The  great  food  and  feed  stuff  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  State  has  been  the  Northwest 
section.  Corn,  hay,  soy  beans,  velvet 
beans,  oats,  kaffir  corn,  cow  peas,  kudzu, 
Napier,  and  the  common  grasses  are 
easily  raised  to  supplement  pastures  for 
feeding  domestic  animals.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  better  live  stock  section. 
Other  products  are :  sugar  cane,  sorghum. 


PROGRESS  FINDS  RESPONSE  IN 
FLORIDA 


(Continued  from  Page  X) 


FORT  MYERS,  FLA. 

Population 


1920  Census  . 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City. 
Ch.  of  Com.,  City  and  Sub. . 

Native  Whites . 82% 

Negroes  . 16% 

Foreign  Born  . .•  2% 

Students  . None 

Banks  .  3 

Schools  .  2 

Theatres  .  2 

Churches  .  9 


City  Classed  as 

C  o  m  m  e  rcial. 
Tourist  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Center. 


3.678 

5.700 

9,540 


Industrial  Workers..  1.200 
English  Reading....  98% 

Home  Owners .  85% 

Winter  Residents...  5,000 

Resources...  $2,535,222.33 

Pupils  .  400 

Seats  .  1,000 


Location 

Situated  on  southern  bank  of  Caloosahatchee  River,  15 
miles  from  Gulf  of  Mexico:  311  miles  south  of  Jackson¬ 
ville:  147  miles  south  of  Tampa.  Southern  terminus  of 
the  A.  C.  L.  Railroad. 

Principal  Industries 

Citrus  culture  and  vegetable  production  are  main  in¬ 
dustries:  sugar  cane,  peanuts,  cattle  raising,  jioultry,  fish¬ 
ing,  oil  and  fertilizer,  machine  shops,  cigars  and  lumber. 

Special  Information 

Center  of  commercial  citrus  fruit  region.  Assessed 
value  of  city  property  is  $5,885,350.  There  are  143  miles 
;  of  hard  surfaced  roads  extending  in  all  directions:  paved 
I  streets,  cement  sidewalks,  public  park  and  two  commer- 
I  cial.  municipal  piers. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Denaud  241,  .Alva  418.  Buckingham  222,  Iona  202, 
Marco  4P7.  Sanibel  162,  Estero  340,  Bonita  Springs  176. 
I.aBelle  477,  East  Fort  Myers  760,  Captiva  134,  I’pcuhal 
128,  Boca  Grande  360,  Naples  236.  Woodrow  111. 

Retail  Section 

One-half  mile  along  First  street: 
0"e  ouartcr  riile  on  Ffendry: 
one-quarter  mile  on  Jackson  and 
0.1  i  .  1  cc'.i  g  strecti 


Wholesale  Houses 

firoceries .  1 

Meats  .  1 

Fruits  .  1 


Resiilentiai  Features 

Individual  owned  homes 
(bunRalow  type).  surrounded 
by  spacious  lawns,  gardens  and 
palm  trees. 


Retrill  Outlets  for  ISationally  Advertised  Products 

Auto.  (Passtnger).  6  ('onfectioners . 3  Florists  .  3  Hats  and  Caps  ....  3  Opticians  .  1 


Auto.  (Truck)  ....  6 
Auto. (Tires)  Ageys  6 
Auto.  ('Parts)  Ageys  6 

Baker?  .  2 

Cigar  Stores  . 3 

Cloaks  and  Suits  . .  3 
Clothiers  .  o 


Del  i  rates  ac  n  . 4 

Dressmakers . 2 

Druggists .  4 

Dry  Goods  .  5 

Department  Stores.  3 
Electrical  . 2 


Fruits .  5 

Furniture  . 2 

Furriers  . — 

Garagei  .  5 

Grocers  .  6 

Harflware  .  1 


Jewelry  .  4 

Ladies’ Tailors  .....  2 
Meat  Markets  ....  5 
Men’s  Furnishings  3 
Merchant  Tailors..  2 
Milliners  .  2 


Photographers  ....  2 

Pianos  .  1 

Restaurants  .  4 

Shoe  Dealers  ....  7 
Sporting  Goods....  2 
Stationers  .  5 


Trading  Area 

Extends  on  south  to  Naples;  on  north  to  Charlotte  Har¬ 
bor,  including  Gasparilla  Island;  on  east  to  county  line, 
including  Labelle,  Owainta  and  Olga,  and  on  west  to  the 
west  coast. 

Newspapers 

Fort  Myers  Press  (Eve.)  Tropical  News  (Weekly) 

Note. — Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  se¬ 
cured:  I^.  A.  Whitney.  Secretary  Fort  Myers  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Board  of  Education,  Banks. 
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MIAMI,  FLA. 


Population 

1920  Census  .  29,549 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  35,000 
Ch.  of  Com.,  City  and  Sub.  45,000 


City  Classed  as 

Commercial  and 
Tourist  Center. 


Native  Whites  . 74% 

Negroes  . 25% 

Foreign  Born  .  1% 

Industrial  Workers  ..1,200 

Banks — Savings  .  7 

Schools — Public  Grade..  8 

Theatres .  6 

Churches  . 31 


English  Reading  . 90% 

Home  Owners  . 65% 

Summer  Residents . .  7  5,000 

Resources  . $17,749,830 

Pupils  .  2,425 

Seats  . 3,000 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

SPACE-BUYERS’  CHART 

Location 

366  mMes  south  of  Jacksonville  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Florida  East  Coast  Railroad. 

Principal  Industries 

Citrus  fruits,  brooms,  mattresses,  vegetables,  Ashing, 
paving  materials,  sugar  cane  and  cigars. 

Special  Information 

County  seat  of  Dade  County.  Only  port  between  Tam¬ 
pa  and  Key  West;  has  a  25-foot  channel  from  the  Bay 
of  Biscayne  to  Atlantic  Ocean. 


MIAMI,  FLA. 
KEY  WEST,  FLA. 
TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 
PENSACOLA,  FLA. 
Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 


Deerfield,  Lemon  Cit^  Homestead,  Florida  City,  Coco¬ 
nut  Grove,  Red  Land,  Black  Point,  Peters. 


Wholesale  Houses 


Groceries  .  5 

Meats  .  4 

Fruits  . 13 

Drugs  . 2 


Retail  Section 

Extends  along  Flagler  street, 
Miami  avenue  and  First  Avenue. 

Residential  Features 

Mostly  one  and  two-story 
houses;  a  number  of  beautiful 
homes  owned  by  the  winter 
tourists. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Pass.)  ....31 

Confectioners'  _ _ 

.26 

Florists  . 

Hats  and  Caps....  6 

Opticians  . 

Pnotographers  . 

..  6 

Auto  (Truck)  ....30 

Delicatessen  . 

.  1 

Fruits  . 

. 10 

Jewelry  .  8 

Ladies*  Tailors . 3 

..13 

Auto. (Tires)  Ageys  28 

Dress  Makers.... 

.13 

Furniture  _ 

. 18 

Pianos  . 

...  4 

Auto.  (Parts)  Ageys  25 

Druggists  . 

,30 

Furriers  .... 

.  .  .  — 

Meat  Markets  ....  1 7 

Restaurants  . . . 

..70 

Bakers  .  9 

Dry  Goods  . 

.33 

Garages  .... 

. 21 

Men’s  Furnishings.  13 

Shoe  Dealers  . . 

..12 

Cigar  Stores  . 16 

Department  Stores 

,  4 

Grocers  . 

. 50 

Merchant  Tailors..  2 

Sporting  Goods. 

..  4 

Cloaks  and  Suits..  9 
Clothiers  . 11 

Electrical  . 

.  8 

Hardware  . . . 

. 10 

Milliners  . 15 

Stationers  . 

..  5 

Trading  Area 

Miami’s  trading  area  extends  along  the  east  coast  as 
far  north  as  Deerfield  and  as  far  south  as  Homestead, 
and  to  the  county  line  on  the  west. 


Newspapers 

Metropolis  (Evening) 
Herald  (Morning) 
Herald  (Sunday) 


Note. — Sources  from  which 
facts  and  figures  were  secured: 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Banks, 
Board  of  Education. 


KEY  WEST,  FLA. 


Population 


1910  Census  .  19,945 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  22,000 
Cham,  of  Commerce,  City  and 
Sub .  22,000 


City  Classed  as 

Industrial  Ship¬ 
ping,  Tourist. 


Native  Whites  . 80% 

Negroes  .  20% 

Foreign  Born . 30% 

Students  . 

Banks — National  .  1 

Schools — Public  (Irade. .  3 

“  —High  .  1 

“  — Parochial  .  1 

Theatres  .  3 


Industrial  Workers..  6,000 


English  Reading  ...16,000 

Home  Owners  . . . . 

Summer  Residents  . 

Resources  over.  .$2,000,000 

Pupils  .  2,525 

Pupils  .  212 

Pupils  .  950 

Churches  . 17 


Location 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 


Key  West  is  in  Monroe  County,  only  ninety  miles,  from 
Havana  and  nearer  by  several  hundred  miles  to  the 
Panama  Canal  than  any  other  U.  S.  port  or  city. 

Principal  Industries 

Cigar  making,  factories,  important  port,  fishing,  sponge 
gathering  and  naval  base. 

Special  Information 

Key  West  is  terminal  of  Florida  East  Coast  Railway. 
Port  of  entry  with  a  good  harbor.  Naval  station. 

Note. — Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were 
secured:  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Rotary  Club. 


Negligible — only  a  few  farmers  on  adjacent  islands. 


Wholesale  Houses 


Groceries  .  6 

Meats  .  3 

Fruits . 3 


Residential  Features 

I 

Mostly  one  and  two-family 
bouses. 


,  Retail  Section 


Duval,  Division,  Fleming  and 
Front  streets,  but  many  "neigh¬ 
borhood”  stores  scattered  all 
over  the  city. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Passenger..  9 

Auto  (Truck) .  2 

Auto. (Tires)  Ageys  15 
Auto.  (Parts)  Ageys  5 

Bakers  .  5 

Cigar  Stores . 4 

Cloaks  and  Suits,.  6 


Clothiers  . 

.11 

Electrical  . 

Hats  and  Caps  ...21 

Opticians  . 

..  2 

Confectioners  .... 

.16 

Fruits  . . . 

.  6 

Jewelry  .  5 

Photographers  . . 

..  3 

Delicatessen  . 

.  3 

Furniture 

Ladies’  Tailors . — 

Pianos  . 

..  2 

Dress  Makers  .... 

,19 

Furriers  . 

. 4 

Meat  Markets  ....  7 

Restaurants  . . . . 

..14 

Druggists . 

.  9 

Garages  . . 

.  7 

Men*s  Furnishings.  7 

Shoe  Dealers  . . . 

..15 

Dry  Goods  . 

,20 

Grocers  . . 

. 65 

Merchant  Tailors..  8 

Sporting  Goods  . 

..  9 

Department  Stores 

.  5 

Hardware 

Milliners  . 4 

Stationers  . 

..  4 

FLA.  1 

Location 

Trading  Area 

One  mile  radius.  City  on  island  and  very  compact. 
Principal  trading  district — Duval,  Green,  Front  and 
Fleming  streets. 

Newspapers 

The  Citizen  (Eve.)  (1) 


TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 


Population 

1920  Census  . 

A.  B.  C.,  (iity  . 

A.  B.  C.,  City  and  Sub.  . . 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  City. 
Ch.  of  Com.,  City  and  Sub.. 

Native  Whites  . 58% 

Negroes  . 40% 

Foreign  Born  .  2% 

Students  . 800 

Banks — Savings  .  4 

Schools — Public  Grade,.  6 
Churches  .  8 


.5,637 


City  Classed  as 


Commercial  and 
Educational 

,  7,500 
,10,000 

Industrial  Workers  ..  250 
English  Reading  ....95% 

Home  Owners  . 50% 

Winter  Residents  ....  100 

Resources _  $5,436,847.98 

Pupils  .  1.430 


Tallahassee  is  165  miles  west  of  Jacksonville  and  210 
miles  east  of  Pensacola,  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Rail¬ 
road  and  the  Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama  Railroad. 

Principal  Industries 

Lumber,  ice  plant  and  bottling  works,  agricultural, 
dairying,  oils,  cattle  breeding  and  raising  an^  naval  stores, 
tobacco  raising. 

Special  Information 

Tallahassee  is  the  capital  city  of  Florida  and  county 
seat  of  Leon  County;  center  of  the  cattle  raising  industry 
of  the  State. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Tallahassee  is  essentially  an  agricultural  center,  the 
entire  district  surrounding  is  under  cultivation. 


Wholesale  Houses 

Groceries  .  5 

Meats  .  1 

Fruits  . 2 


Retail  Section 

Extends  about  one-half  mile 
on  Monroe  street,  one-quarter 
mile  on  Adam’s  street,  one-quar¬ 
ter  mile  on  College  avenue. 


Residential  Features 

One-family  homes. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Passenger)  10 
Auto  ("Truck)  ....10 
Auto. (Tires)  Ageys  10 
Auto.  (Parts)  Ageys  10 

Bakers  .  3 

Cigar  Stores  .  5 

Cloaks  and  Suits..  3 
Clothiers  .  6 


Confectioners  ....  5 

Delicatessen  . — 

Dress  Makers  ....10 

Druggists  .  4 

Dry  Goods  . 5 

Department  Stores.  1 
Electrical  . 2 


Florists  . — 

Fruits  .  5 

Furniture  .  3 

Furriers  . — 

Garages  . 10 

Grocers  . 20 

Hardware  . 3 


Hats  and  Caps  _ _ - 

Jewelry . 

Ladies’  Tailors  . . . 
Meat  Markets  .... 
Men’s  Furnishings. 
Merchant  Tailors  . 
Milliners  . 


Opticians  .  1 

Photographers  ....  2 

Pianos  .  2 

Restaurants  .  5 

Shoe  Dealers  ....  7 
Sporting  Goods....  1 
Stationers  .  3 


Trading  Area 

Tallahassee’s  trading  area  covers  that  territory  lying 
within  a  radius  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles. 

Newspapers 

Democrat  (Evening) 

Note. — Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  se¬ 
cured:  B.  A.  Meginess,  Secretary  Tallahassee  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Bank  Statements,  Stores  and  Directories. 


PENSACOLA,  FLA. 


Population 

1920  Census  .  31,035 

A.  B.  C.  City . . 

A.  B.  C.,  City  and  Sub . . 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City.  35,000 
Ch.  of  Com.,  City  and  Sub...  40,000 


City  Classed  as 

Commercial' and 
Export  Center. 


Native  Whites  . 60% 

Negroes  . 37% 

Foreign  Born  . 3% 

Students  . . 

Banks — Savings  .  3 


Schools — Public  Grade  ..17 
Theatres,  3;  seats  2,000 


Industrial  Workers.  .3,500 
English  Reading  ....  90% 

Home  Owners  . 35% 

Winter  Residents  ..1,000 
besources...  $8,760,229.24 

Pupils  . 7,200 

Churches  . 31 


Location 

Third  largest  city  in  the  State,  on  the  west  shore  of 
Pensacola  Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  served  by  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad. 

Principal  Industries 

Shipbuilding,  naval  stores,  lumber  and  fisheries. 

Special  Information 

Pensacola  has  one  of  the  largest  naval  air  stations  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Fort  Barraucas,  the  largest  artillery  post 
on  the  Gulf.  The  county  seat  of  Escambia  County. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Milton,  Crest  'View,  De  Funiack  Springs,  Chipley,  Mari¬ 
ana,  Panama  City, 


Wholesale  Houses 


Groceries  .  7 

Meats  .  2 

Fruits .  5 


Retail  Section 
Extends  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  along  Palafox  street. 


Residential  Features 

Practically  all  one-family 
homes. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto. (Passenger)  ..18 

Confectioners  . . . . 

.19 

Florists  . 

.  2 

Hats  and  Caps  . . 

.  3 

Opticians  . . 

..  4 

Auto  (Truck) . 12 

Delicatessen  . . 

.  2 

Fruits  . 

. 15 

Jewelry  . 

.  5 

Photographers  . . 

..  6 

Auto.(Tires)  Ageys  20 

Dress  Makers  . . . , 

.21 

Furniture  . . . 

.  6 

Ladies’  Tailors  . . 

.  4 

Pianos  . 

..  6 

Auto. (Parts)  Ageys  24 

Druggists  . 

.12 

Furriers  . . . . 

Meat  Markets  . . . 

.21 

Restaurants  . 

..10 

Bakers  .  5 

Dry  Goods  . . 

.11 

Garages  . 

. 27 

Men’s  Furnishings.14 

Shoe  Dealers  . . , 

..14 

Cigar  Stores . 17 

Department  Stores. 

.  3 

Grocers  . 

....108 

Merchant  Tailors. 

..  6 

Sporting  Goods  . 

..  2 

Cloaks  and  Suits..  6 
Clothiers  . 11 

Electrical  . . 

.  5 

Hardware  . . . 

. 7 

Milliners  . 

.10 

Stationers  . 

...  4 

Trading  Area 

Pensacola  is  the  trading  area  for  a  prosperous  and 
wealthy  section,  extending  for  a  radius  of  about  twenty- 
five  miles. 

Newspapers 

Daily  News  (Evening)  Journal  (Morning) 

Journal  (Sunday) 

Note. — Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  se¬ 
cured:  J.  V,  Price,  Secretary  of  the  Pensacola  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Banks,  Board  of  Education,  Stores  and 
other  sources. 


/ 


GAINESVILLE,  FLA. 
CLEARWATER,  FLA. 
PALATKA,  FLA. 
ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 


GAINESVILLE,  FLA. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SPACE-BUYERS’  CHART 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Avedonda,  Archer.  Newberry,  Latchua,  Waldo,  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Orange  Heights,  Melrose,  Rochelle,  Evanston, 
Micauopy,  Fairbanks. 

(Fholesale  Houses  Retail  Section 

Groceries  . '6  About  one  half  mile  long  and 

j  one  half  mile  wide,  paved  streets 

‘  .  . -  and  sidewalks  and  lined  on  either 

. ‘‘  side  with  two-  to  five-story  build- 

Candies  .  1  ings. 

Hardware  .  2  Residential  Features 

Notions  .  2  Single  family  houses,  many 

built  along  old  colonial  style, 
others  of  one  and  two-story  and 
bungalow  type,  all  are  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  appearance. 


Population 

1920  Census . . 

Cham,  of  Commerce,  City.. 
C.  of  Com.,  City  and  Sub 


City  Classed  as 

Educational,  Ag¬ 
ricultural  and  Geo- 
grapbical  Center. 


Location 

Gainesville  is  eighty  miles  southwest  of  Jacksonville  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  and  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Railroad,  and  on  the  Dixie  Highway. 


Principal  Industries 

.Agriculture,  stock  raising,  and  phosphate  mining. 


Native  Whites.... 

Negoes . . 

Foreign  born . . 

Industrial  workers, 


60%  English  reading 

,40%  Home  owners. . . , 

. -  Winter  tourists  . 


Special  Information 

One  of  the  finest  tourist  camp  sites  in  the  State — an 
ideal  winter  resort.  County  seat  of  .Alachua  County. 
Home  of  the  State  L’niversity.  The  assessed  value  of 
city  property  is  over  $4,000,000.00. 


Banks  . . 
Schools  . 
Theatres 
Churches 


3  Resources 
7  Pupils  . . . 

4  Seats  . . . . 


•  Trading  Area 

Gainesville  trading  area  covers  a  large  and  preductive 
agricultural  and  stock  raising  center,  extending  on  the 
north  to  Starke,  including  Lake  Butler  and  Alachua,  on 
the  south  to  the  county  line  including  Archer,  on  the  west 
Wahnee,  including  Buda,  Thames,  Williams  and  Norwills 
on  the  east  to  Waldo  including  Starke. 

Newspapers 

(Evening)  Daily  News;  (Morning)  Sun. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Auto.  (Passenger)..  9  Delicatessen  .  1  Furriers  . —  Merchant  Tailors  .  3 

Auto  (Truck) .  9  Dress  Makers .  3  Garages  .  9  Milliners  .  7 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agys  11  Druggists  .  5  Grocers  . .33  Opticians  .  2 

Auto.  (Parts)  Agys  14  Dry  Goods .  8  Hardware  . 2  Photographers  ....  2 

Bakers  .  3  Department  Stores.  2  H:its  and  Caps....  2  Pianos  .  3 

Cigar  Stores .  3  Electrical  .  2  Jewelry  .  2  Restaurants  . 19 

Cloaks  and  Suits..  6  Florists  .  1  Ladies’  Tailors....  6  Shoe  Dealers  .  4 

Clothiers  .  3  Fruits .  3  Meat  Markets . 10  Sporting  Goods...  1 

Confectioners . 11  Furniture  .  S  Men’s  Furnishings.  3  Stationers  .  2 


NOTE — Sources  from 
which  figures  were  se¬ 
cured:  Joseph  E. 
Waugh,  Secretary  of 
the  Gainesville  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce, 
bank  statements, 
stores.  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  directories  and 
other  sources. 


CLEARWATER,  FLA. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Bellair,  Largo,  Dunedin,  Safety  Harbor. 


Location 

On  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  and  Tampa  and  Gulf  Coast  Railroads. 


Population 

1920  Census  . 

Cham,  of  Commerce,  City.. 

C.  of  Com.  City  and  Sub. . 

Native  White . 75% 

Negroes  . 25% 

Foreign  born,  less  than.  75 
Industrial  workers...  500 

Banks — State  .  2  Resources 

Trust  Companies .  1  Resources 

Schools  .  4  Pui)ils  . . 

Theatres  .  2  Seats  _ _ 

Churches  . 6 


City  Classed  as 

Tourist  Center. 


2,427 
3,000 
3,500 
English  reading  . . 
Home  owners.... 
Winter  residents. 


Wholesale  Houses 

Groceries  .  0 

Meats .  0 

Fruits  .  5 


Retail  Section 

Extends  about  4  blocks  on 
Cleveland  street  and  4  blocks  on 
Fort  Harrison  avenue. 


Principal  Industries 

Citrus  fruits,  preserves,  cigars,  lumber,  vegetables  and 
dairying. 


Special  Information 

County  seat  of  Pinellas  County.  One  of  the  finest  tour¬ 
ist  hotels  in  Florida,  the  Bellair,  is  located  here.  Winter 
resort. 


Residential  Features 

All  one  and  two-story  homes 
of  splendid  design. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

fectioners  ....  10  Florists  .  1  Hats  and  Caps....  4  Opticians .  1 

icatessen  . —  Fruits  . 10  Jewelry  . .  4  P^tographers  ....  2 

ss  Makers .  3  Furniture  . 2  Ladies’  Tailors....  4  Pianos  .  1 

ggists  .  5  Furriers  . —  Meat  Markets  _ 5  Restaurants  . 10 

Goods  .  5  Garages  . 11  Men’s  Furnishings.  5  Shoe  Dealers  ....  6 

artment  Stores.  2  Grocers  . 27  Merchant  Tailors..  3  Sporting  Goods....  2 

:trical  .  2  Hardware  .  5  Milliners  . 2  Stationers . 2 


Trading  Area 

Extends  in  a  radius  of  4  miles,  and  is  more  of  a 
tourist  center. 

Newspapers 

(Eve.)  Sun. 


Auto.  (Passenger).  4 

Auto.  (Truck) _ _  2 

Auto.  (Tires)  Agys  4 
Auto.  (Parts)  Agys  4 

Bakers  . 2 

Cigar  Stores . 4 

Cloaks  and  Suits..  4 
Clothiers . 4 


NOTE — Sources  from  which 
facts  and  figures  were  secured; 
Bd.  of  Trade,  Banks,  Bd.  of 
Education  and  other  sources. 


Location 

72  miles  south  of  Jacksonville  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  Florida  and  East 
Coast  Railroad.  County  seat  of  Putnam  Co. 


PALATKA,  FLA. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Hastings,  East  Palatka,  Bunnell,  Crescent  City,  Green 
Cove  Springs,  Barden,  Harbin. 

Wholesale  Houses 

Groceries  .  7 

Meats  . — - 

Fruits  . — 

Hardware  .  1 

Bakery  .  1 


City  Classed  as 

3.847  Agricultural  and 
5,200  Industrial. 

7,000 

10,000 

Industrial  workers. ..  1,100 

English  reading . 70% 

Home  owners . 40% 

Winter  residents . 100 


Population 

1910  Census . 

1920  Census  . 

Cham,  of  Commerce.  City. 
C.  of  Comm.,  City  and  Sub. 

Native  Whites . 50% 

Negroes  . 50% 

Foreign  born . . 

Students  . . 


Retail  Section 

About  half  mile  along  Lemon 
street,  quarter  mile  on  2d  street, 
and  quarter  mile  on  3d  street, 
also  on  those  intersecting  streets. 


Principal  Industries 

Car  shops  of  Florida  Southern  R.R. 

Wooden  buckets,  candy,  cigars,  cypress  tubs,  vats  and 
tanks,  lumber,  moss  fibre,  veneers,  shingles,  novelties, 
sugar  cane  and  refining,  cross  ties,  large  saw  mills. 


Residential  Features 

Mostly  all  one  and  two-story 
homes,  a  few  three-story  apart¬ 
ments. 


Special  Information  ' 

Palatka  is  surrounded  by  most  fertile  soil  in  Florida, 
producing  in  many  instances  three  crops  a  year. 


Resources  . . . $2,765,824.95 

Pupils  . — 450 

(ihurches,  four  white  and 
four  colored  of  all  denom¬ 
inations. 


Banks — Savings  . 

Schools — Public  . 

Theatres  . 

Motion  Pictures  theatres. 
Seating  about . 9 


Trading  Area 

Palatka’s  trading  area  extends  on  the  south  to  Bun¬ 
nell  on  the  west  to  Green  Cove  Springs  on  the  east  to 
Hastings,  on  the  north  to  the  county  line. 

Newspapers 

(Evening)  Daily  News. 

NOTE. — Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were 
secured:  Retail  Merchants  Association,  Banks,  Bd.  of 

Education,  directories  and  other  sources. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

fectioners .  2  Florists  . —  Hats  and  Caps - 2  Opticians 

catessen  . —  Fruits .  4  Jewelry  . 4  Photograp 

is  Makers . 12  Furniture  . 7  Ladies’  Tailors - 4  Pianos  .. 

ggists  . 3  Furriers . ““  Meat  Markets . 8  Restauran 

Goods  . 8  Garages  .  5  Men’s  Furnishings.  10  Shoe  Dea 

artment  Stores.  1  Grocers  . 25  Merchant  Tailors. .  2  Sporting 

trical . 3  Hardware  . 4  Milliners  .  4  Stationers 


Auto.  (Passenger) .  6 
Auto.  (Trucks)....  6 
Auto.  (Tires)  Agys  6 
Auto.  (Pirts)  Agys  6 

Bakers  .  3 

Cigar  Stores .  7 

Cloaks  and  Suits . .  4 
Clothiers  . 10 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Largo,  Pass  A.  Grilly,  Dundium. 

Wholesale  Houses 

Groceries  .  1 

Meats  .  1 

Fruits  .  4 


Location 

On  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  Seaboard  Air  Line. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 


City  Classed  as 

Tourist  Center. 


Population 

1920  Census .  14,437 

Chamber  of  Commerce  City.  20,000 
Cham,  of  Commerce  (Jity  and 

Sub . 21,000 

Native  Whites  . 91%  English  reading . 95% 

Negroes  . 8%  Home  owners . 80% 

Foreign  born  .  1%  Winter  residents. ..  .25,000 

Industrial  Workers  ..40% 

Banks — Savings  .  3  Resources  ...$9,244,192.10 

Trust  Companies  .  1  Resources  . . .  .2,035,219.95 

National  .  2  Resources  ...  7,209,972.15 

Schools — Public  .  4  Pupils  .  1,800 

“  — High  .  1  Pupils  .  600 

Theatres  .  5  Seats  . 3,000 

Churches  .  24 


Retail  Section 

About  one-half  mile  in  the 
center  of  the  city,  also  on  some 
intersecting  streets. 


Principal  Industries 

Cigars,  citrus  fruits,  toys,  marmalade  and  jellies. 


Special  Information 


Residential  Features 

All  individual  one  and  two 
story  houses. 


Entirely  a  tourist  center. 


Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Auto  (Passenger)..  7  Clothiers  .  5  Electrical  .  5  Hats  and  Caps  ...  4  Opticians  . . 2 

Auto  (Truck) . 7  Confectioners  . 8  Florists  .  1  Jewelry  .  5  Photographers  ....  4 

Auto.  (Tires)  Ag..  6  Delicatessen  . 3  Fruits  . 10  Ladies’  Tailors  ..1  Pianos  . . 2 

Auto  (Parts)  Ag..l4  Dressmakers  . 11  Furniture  . 10  Meat  Markets  ....12  Restaurants  . 32 

Bakers  . 10  Druggists  . 13  Garages  . 18  Men’s  Furnishings.  4  Shoe  Dealers . 7 

Cigar  Stores . 11  Dry  Goods  . 10  Grocers  . 54  Merchant  Tailors  .  4  Sporting  Goods  ...  4 

Cloaks  and  Suits  .  9  Department  Stores.  2  Hardware  .  S  Milliners  . 8  Stationers  .  5 


Trading  Area 

Practically  only  in  the  city,  as  St.  Petersburg  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  water  on  three  sides. 

Newspapers  — Times  (M),  Independent  (E). 

NOTE — Sources  from  which  facts  and  figures  were  se¬ 
cured:  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Banks,  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  stores  and  other  sources. 


